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THE CONDUCT 


OF GREAT BUSINESSES 


THE article which follows is the first of a series on “The Conduct of Great 
Businesses,” suggested by the fact that the vital points of American business life have 
been but little touched upon, in spite of the countless papers devoted to the industrial 
side of the subject. ‘The purpose of the present series is not to deal with statistics 
or processes of production, but with the part that men’s brains play in large business 
enterprises—the organizing, the originating, and the developing. Americans have a 
reputation for skill in business, not, it is hoped, as traders merely or money getters, 
but for large success upon broad and even generous lines. In this country there are 
few hampering traditions and prejudices to limit ambition. The real effort is to 
place each man at the highest pitch of his capacity. The problems in business are 
much the same in all branches; one man learns from, adapts, and improves upon an- 
other; and an intelligent account of how some great businesses are carried to their 
utmost success should be suggestive and interesting. While it need hardly be said 
that no single establishments or enterprises will be described in this series, the authors 
have made long and careful study of the most perfect organizations in each branch, 
and have gone in all cases to the highest authorities for their information. 

The present article will be followed in succeeding numbers by others upon the 
management of a great hotel, that of a typical great manufactory, and the conduct 
of a bank; and later by still further papers. The illustrations, made in every case 
from actual scenes, while they will have the highest artistic value, having been con- 
fided to artists who have devoted months of study to their subjects, will have be- 
sides all the accuracy of photographs. This has made necessary the picturing also 
of actual localities, which have been of course so chosen as to be typical of the 
whole subject. 
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THE 


DEPART 


MENT 


STORE 


By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 

THE great collection of shops gathered 
together under one roof, conducted as a 
single organization, and known generi- 
cally as the “department store,” is in this 
country such a distinctly modern business 
and in so many ways characteristic of 
present-day methods, that it offers per- 
haps as good an example as could be 


selected to begin such a series as this. In 
many respects retail selling has been 
turned entirely topsy-turvy by the de- 


partment store, and yet its influence ex- 
tends beyond the retailer. ‘Through the 
ability to consume great quantities of 
goods a new condition of affairs arises, in 
that a retail establishment is often able to 
buy larger quantities and at lower prices 
than the jobber who from time out of 
mind has been the go-between from man- 
ufacturer and retailer. Just now another 
step is being taken, the success of which 
is not yet clearly established. ‘The great 
department stores are beginning to man- 
ufacture for themselves and in a large 
way. It is obvious that the establish- 


ments which can thus often break loose 
from the manufacturers and the jobbers 
must do a business of very great magni- 
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that the 
to transactions entirely 


tude, when it is remembered 
figures all relate 
retail. 

Still the department store idea is by 
no means one, nor has it reached 
in this country its highest development. 
The great establishment in Paris, still pre- 
eminent of its kind, started in the smallest 


a new 


way in 1852, to-day transacts a_ total 
business of $30,000,000, or more than 
twice that of any American retail estab- 


lishment. ‘The greatest advance has been 
made since it has become strictly co-oper- 
ative. Not a franc’s worth of its stock is 
held outside of the people in the store, 
and the leadership of the business is in- 
vested in three persons selected from the 
heads of departments by the vote of the 
employees (7.¢., shareholders), through an 
election held every three years. The 
cash paid to stockholders in their annual 
dividends amounts to about five per cent. 
of the total sales, setting aside suitable 
sums for contingencies. As the capital 
stock is but four million dollars, an annual 
dividend of a million and a half repre- 
sents the great yearly profit of forty per 
cent. on the capital. 
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With us the depart- 
ment stores have ad- 
vanced fortunately in 
both the quality of the 
sold and _ the 
amount of the sales. 
The business of sev- 
eral amounts annually 
to from $7,500,000 to 
$15,000,000, and this, 
roughly speaking, is as 
much money as many a prosperous rail- 
way one thousand miles long handles in 
a twelvemonth ; one great store in the 
west carries a rent account of almost, 
if not quite, $400,000 a year; the mail 
order business of another amounts to 
$900,000 a year; a number of houses 
send to the homes of their customers more 
than twenty thousand packages in a 
single day, while perhaps as many more 
are carried away in the hands of the 
shoppers. In the busiest days quite one 
hundred thousand persons have visited 
each of the very largest stores of New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Brook- 
lyn; one firm spends more than $300,- 
ooo a year for advertising; and single 
departments in several stores sell more 
than $2,000,000 worth of goods annu- 
ally. 

Just how the department store began, 
and when it became an active factor in 
business, will probably never be accurately 
stated. The accepted theory of the start- 
ing of these great businesses (which now 
number in the United States nearly one 
thousand distinctly important houses), is 
that they sprang from the rivalry of im- 
portant stores in cities which sold for the 
most part dry-goods or notions or similar 
Profits by compe- 


goods 


staple commodities. 
tition on standard goods decreased, and 
the merchant, looking for new opportu- 


nities and larger fields, cast about him for 


means whereby he might enlarge his sales. 
Growth along the established lines seemed 
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impracticable, and the more 
progressive stores began to 
reach out for other lines of 
trade in which the opportuni- 
ties for profit seemed greater. 

The enlarging process went 
on gradually at first, for there 
was great opposition to it, not 
all inspired by the shops into 
whose businesses these innova- 
tions were cutting. The pub- 
lic viewed such a radical step 
with distrust. Conservative 
Philadelphia newspapers se- 
verely criticised a dry-goods 
store in that city for going be- 
yond its proper province in 
offering for sale a stock of um- 
brellas, parasols, and canes, 
and quite a gale of criticism 
was stirred up over the matter, dying 
away in puffs of protest from the pulpits 
and plaintive epistles in the public prints. 
Meantime the stores continued to expand, 
Soon all of them had half a dozen dis- 
tinct lines of stock and were reaching out 
eagerly for others offering golden oppor- 
tunities. The department store was a 
fact, and between it and the shops whose 
specialties it had adopted for its own was 
declared the war that has been waging 
and increasing ever since. 

With the revival of business following 
the Civil War, began an immense impetus 
to the department store. It became a giant 
of trade, a devouring monster, from the 
stand-point of the smaller establishments, 
from whose greed and rapacity no trade 
or profession was safe ; until it finally ar- 
rived at its present proportions, and be- 
came a business world of itself. To-day, 
within those capacious stores, can be 
bought orchestrions and tooth-brushes, 
instruction on the bicycle and the latest 
patent liniments ; while it is but a short 
trip from the photograph gallery with its 
“north light’? to the hot-houses on the 
All the necessaries and most of 
the luxuries of life it supplies. 

The modern department store, then, is 
a composition of many diverse stores. 
No one of these can be said to over- 
shadow the others, although they are of 
various importance and weight in relation 
to the compact whole. Even the nucleus 
of the business has ceased to be the centre 


roofs. 
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of importance in many cases, and one of 
the greatest stores contains a dozen de- 
partments which bring it largér profits than 
the ready-made clothing stock from which 
the others branched. ‘To one who has 
had experience in conducting a single line 
of business, the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in a composite establishment such as 
this will present themselves forcibly. It is 
obvious that to organize and conduct an 
enterprise which must do well with a hun- 
dred or more stocks [and one of the new 
great establishments counts over four hun- 
dred carried regularly] purchased from all 
parts of the world and under all sorts of 
conditions, requires a higher degree of 
executive skill than to carry on an estab- 
lishment involving the handling of but a 
single class of goods. But from the very 
nature of the department store, these 
businesses are in competition among 
themselves in a certain very definite sense. 
A constant rivalry exists between them as 
a result of the effort of each department 





to aggrandize itself, if necessary at the 
expense of the others. Here enters the 
personal equation ; the strife on the part 
of the men who make up the body politic 
to push, each one, himself and his own 
concerns to the fore. Here too, works 
the law—nowhere more inexorably—of 
the survival of the fittest. Each little 
store within the great store must perform 
its part of the work of the organism or 
be crushed to the wall. 

To reconcile all these different and 
emulous lines of trade, to carry them on 
under one method and principle, to cen- 
tralize and distribute the product of the 
work with the best results for the entire 
organism and for each distinct part, in 
short to reduce these small worlds of 
trade to their least common denomina- 
tor is the problem which confronts the 
head of the firm. 

Although nearly all the great business 
houses are made up of a number of part- 
ners, there is commonly one man who 


way, 


CASH-ROOM. 


The room shown above was in a basement and encased in a wire screen running up to the ceiling. 
me twelve or fifteen tubes coming from all parts of the house, 


girls were employed, eac h one of them handling s« 


In the dull season about twenty 
In the busy season each 


gir] makes accurate change for from one thousand to eighteen hundred purchases a day. 
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undertakes the control of the store or- 
ganism. He is the real head. Typically 
he is the self-made man. The formula 
is familiar enough: Began at the bot- 
tom, rose to be a salesman, outstripped 
his fellows, business ability recognized 
brought him to the pinnacle. ‘This 
the latter-day process where the store is 
already there for the aspiring youth to 
make his own ; but many of our present 
merchants built up their own stores for 
themselves, bringing to the task qualities 
of mind and spirit with which the ability 
to estimate the value of a piece of silk or 
a pair of shoes has no more to do than 
has a capacity for deciphering obscure 
inscriptions. ‘They won their battles be- 
cause they had the courage and strength 
to grapple with enormous difficulties, and 
the judgment and insight to solve compli- 
cated problems. 

Upon the ability of the actual head of 
the firm to secure men of capacity and to 
organize them into a compact whole de- 
pends largely the success of the depart- 
ment store—as for that matter does of 
course the success of other large mercan- 
tile enterprises. In an important respect 
the department store is quite different 
from most business houses where the 
ability and judgment of the higher as- 
sistants are of so much importance. In 
most branches of business the necessity 
of a firm’s developing its own men is ob- 
vious, for those who add life and energy 
to a house are not as a rule to be pur- 
chased from other estab- 
lishments by higher sal- 
aries or special induce- 
ments. The best of them 
do not lightly change their 
allegiance, and their own 
firms know their value and 
are willing to pay the price 
in one way or another. 
In important department 
stores the contrary is true ; 
managers of departments 
are not generally promot- 
ed from the ranks or edu- 
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through their success. 
One reason for this is 
the fact that retail estab- 
lishments cannot get the 
good timber to work 
upon which wholesale 
houses easily secure. A 
boy of good family who 
is ambitious will avoid 
a position in a retail 
house ; not unnaturally 
he does not relish the 
idea of a life behind the 
counter; and as one 
proprietor expressed it : 
“ We get only the lower 
grade of boys, for the most part unedu- 
cated, and ninety per cent. of them inca- 
pable of doing work of a high grade.” 

A buyer whose department is ably man- 
aged can, and always does, command the 
highest pay. ‘The enthusiasm of many of 
the most valuable men is stimulated by 
allowing them, in addition to their sala- 
ries, a percentage of the profits or of the 
increase in sales secured on the particular 
line of goods which they control in the 
store. This of course has the added merit 
of keeping their interests identified with 
that of their employers, and in the case of 
some departments which are unusually suc- 
cessful the bonus amounts to even more 
than the salary, and holds the manager 
on the gui vive of effort and expectation. 
This plan has only proved successful with 
men of more character and ability than 

the average, for the rea- 
that a narrow man 
will adopt a “penny- 
wise” policy, bad for the 
department and worse for 
the general business. 

A good buyer who year 
after year increases his 
business, and the reputa- 
tion of his department, 
who leaves for the semi- 
annual inventory a clean 
and desirable stock—one 
who, in fact, has the genius 
of money making—is paid 
a salary in the big houses 
of from $5,000 to $10,- 
ooo, and often a percent- 
age on the yearly increase 
of his sales. In some 
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of the largest 
departments a 
number of the most capable buyers thus 
receive as much as $30,000 a year, and 
are regarded as cheap at that; a fact 
which can be readily understood when 
it is remembered that in a single de- 
partment of a great shop selling say a 
million dollars’ worth of goods a year, 
a difference of five per cent. in the prof- 
its, which may be the result of a good 
manager as distinguished from a mediocre 
one, amounts to $50,000. On the other 
hand, in the lower class stores, buyers, in 
many of the departments, are paid as low 
as $25 a week, with no percentage. If 
the large incomes are the great exception, 
it is also to be said that the opportunities 
are more numerous than the men with 
the ability to take advantage of them. 
The store stretches out like a huge 
block puzzle which, once fitted together, 
immediately shifts and changes and _ pre- 
sents necessities for prompt re-arrange- 
ments. One block shrivels, another ex- 
pands, a third changes its form and nat- 
ure, and the manipulator must perforce 
re-arrange and re-set the composite piece ; 
or if the need be particularly urgent, per- 
haps extend his base so that he may have 
room for all his blocks. ‘The store is the 
base ; and the departments, the trouble- 


some pieces. ‘lo start with there is a def- 


inite extent of space, each square foot of 
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which is worth so 
much per year; 
this figure being 
invariably deter- 
mined from the 
receipts of fore- 
going years with 
allowances for the 
general financial 
prospect of the 
year under con- 
sideration. A cer- 
tain amount of 
space must be 
given up forstock- 
rooms, receiving- 
rooms, packing- 
rooms, work- and 
repair-rooms, ac- 
count-rooms, of- 
fices of the buyers 
and executive 
officers, cash-rooms, and delivery-rooms. 
All this is reckoned dead weight which 
the earning portion of the store must 
carry along. In many stores floor room 
which might be earning its share of the 
profits in immediate results as a depart- 
ment, is given over to the use of custom- 
ers for sitting- or writing-rooms, or as a 
restaurant ; but these are reckoned by 
the far-seeihg proprietors as more than 
earning their share eventually in making 
the establishment attractive, and adding 
to the comfort of the customers. ‘Taking 
out the inevitable extent of ‘dead space,” 
as it is called, there remains in every store 
a fixed amount of flooring as a basis of 
active operations. And here enters the 
internal rivalry. For in the division of 
this each department must be regarded 
as a separate establishment, whose head 
wishes naturally to obtain for it the great- 
est advantages. 

If the problem were merely to divide a 
certain space, homogeneous in value, into 
a given number of equal parts, it would 
be a matter of measurement and a simple 
mathematical calculation. But the space 
is not of equal value all the way through. 
Obviously, the main aisle on the ground 
floor is better from a selling point of view 
than a corner on the third floor. It is on 
the line of the greatest travel, hence the 
more attractive staple goods usually line 
the main aisle, such as silks and dress- 
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goods. Blankets or underclothing, which 
are less ornamental than useful, would 
hardly be put here, nor would china or 
glass ware, because of the danger of break- 
age. Places on an upper floor would 
probably be assigned to these depart- 
ments; nevertheless it sometimes hap- 
pens that a holiday “special,” or a sud- 
den cut for bargain purposes may stretch 
fortifications of blankets along the front 
of the store, and send fancy glass and 
china to the centre aisle with a total 
breakage which would seem formidable 
to the lay mind. A cut-glass “ bargain 
sale’ last winter suffered nearly two hun- 
dred dollars in accidents in one day, but 
the head of the department only rubbed 
his hands and said that he could afford 
that much per diem indefinitely, if the 
crowds would but come as they had done. 
Again, the departments, from their nature, 
vary greatly in size. Carpets require 
large space for exhibition ; drugs require 
no more than the shelf room to store them. 

Certain departments, then, fall naturally 





into place ; but there remain many others, 
the relative earning power of which must 
determine their distribution. This is a 
matter for the firm to decide in council 
with the executive officers and the heads of 
the more important departments, who are 
in almost all cases the buyers. Achieve- 
ments are mainly considered here, those 
departments which have made a poor 
showing in the year past being cut down 
in space, or, sometimes, transferred to less 
desirable locations ; while the man whose 
department has shown an increase over 
the previous year’s business, in excess of 
the normal increase which is expected 
from all departments, may have almost 
anything, within reason, that he chooses to 
ask for. In case of a general rearrange- 
ment and reapportionment of space, which 
occurs when an establishment moves into 
a new building, this rivalry becomes in- 
tense. 

As it is with the floor space, so it is 
with the opportunities given. If a de- 
partment’s space is enlarged its portion of 











MAKING WHITE GOODS. 


Sketched in a great store’s work-room. The buying of white goods outright, and the development of manufacturing branches by the 
department stores, is a comparatively new feature, but of growing importance. One store has five factories outside the city where this 
work is carried on, and employs at times two hundred and fifty people. 
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the entire expenditure of the firm must be 
enlarged also to meet the greater require- 
ments, and wce versa. ‘There are other 
considerations, also, in which the heads 
of the departments find themselves in- 
volved in keen rivalry ; the apportionment 
of salespeople, both as regards numbers 
and merit, the opportunities for display in 
the windows, and the proportion of ad- 
vertising with which they can succeed in 
inspiring the advertising man on their re- 
spective behalfs. Once started on a suc- 
cessful career, any department, unless it 
depends upon a fad for its prosperity, 
proceeds with tremendous momentum. It 
is not hard to see why this should be. 
Take, for example, the instance of the 
manager of a dress- goods department 
who hits upon a popular novelty. His de- 
partment acquires a sudden reputation. 
Crowds flock there. His stock is sold 
out, replenished, again sold out, and the 
firm appreciates. Greater confidence and 
more capital for stock is meted out to 
that manager. Special advertisements are 
devised for him, or he suggests them him- 
self, and the show windows teem with 
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dress-goods. Soon his space is found to 
be too restricted, and a branch is added 
to his department with an extra staff of 
salespeople ; other departments which 
have not been doing as well as they should 
being mulcted of their counters and clerks 
for the successful one. With this increase 
of means comes increase of opportunity. 
Having larger sums at command the man- 
ager can deal more advantageously with 
the manufacturers, and so he goes on, the 
envy of his rivals in rival stores. When 
a dozen departments make progress in 
this way their combined impetus gives to 
the general business a momentum which 
to the dealer in a single line of goods 
would seem little short of miraculous. 

Undoubtedly the chief outward expo- 
nent of the policy of the store is the 
manager. His interests are bounded by 
the four walls, the roof, and the earth 
underneath. Every detail is, or should 
be, under his grasp, and in matters of dis- 
cipline his authority is seldom over-ruled 
or his judgment questioned. He is prac- 
tically the court of final appeal in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the management and 
conduct of the store. Often upon the 
disposition of the manager depends a 
store’s reputation among the store peo- 
ple. A man who has a reputation for 
harshness, quick temper, and unfairness 
will have difficulty in getting first-class 
men and women behind his counters. 
Supplementary to the duties of the mana- 
ger are those of the superintendent, who 
generally has assistants under him. Un- 
like the manager he is seldom a member 
of the firm. 

In general $5,000 is a good salary for 
a superintendent. ‘This paid for 
years to a woman who held that office in 
one of the largest of the New York de- 
partment stores. On the other hand the 
salaries of assistant superintendents go 
very low in some cases, considering the 
responsibility of the position. A prosper- 
ous department store in upper New York 
pays to its assistant superintendent, a girl 
of twenty-two, less than $700 a year. 

The buyer is the head of the depart- 
ment in so far as it is considered as a 
financial integer of the whole establish- 
ment. He selects its entire stock. His 
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is the praise for success, or the blame for 
With him rests the entire respon- 


failure. 
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sibility, and within such bounds as the 
general policy of the store sets he is a 
law unto himself in his conduct of the de- 
partment. Usually a limit to his expen- 
diture is established, beyond which he 
may not go except by special permission 
of the firm. ‘To understock is an error ; 
to overstock a blunder. It is a buyer’s 
maxim that throwing away outgrown stock 
is cheaper than keeping it on the shelves. 
The buyer must be a prophetic soul, to 
foresee what shades of silk will be most 
popular in the coming season, what make 
of cloaks, or what style in gowns. Once 
he has decided, every energy must be 
put forth toward forcing the style select- 
ed into fashion, and the influence thus 
brought to bear is often very potent. 
Special room in the store is set apart 
for the buyer of each of the more im 
portant departments, where the agents 
for the manufacturing firms bring their 
samples for examination; and every 
morning these gentlemen can be found 
in large numbers in the ante-room wait- 
ing their turn to be received by his 
honor, the judge of their particular line 
of goods. ‘They have an opportunity to 
see the world, too, these buyers; for 
many of them must make two trips a 
year to Europe, or, in these days of 
startling departures in the business, even 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. <A 
single store will sometimes send a dozen 
buyers to Europe and others to Japan, 
India, and Africa, in pursuit of rugs, 
silks, mattings, and a thousand and one 
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things. A merit equal to good buying 
is to arrange the scale of prices well. 
Every article in the department is sold at 
the figures the buyer decides upon. On 
the one hand he must make his price 
large enough to insure a good profit to 
his department ; on the other, he must 
make it small enough so that the public 
may be sufficiently allured to clean up 
his stock for him ; and as he steers his 
course between Scylla and Charybdis, 
the sails of his rivals loom up in the 
offing threatening to distance him in the 
race. One of the bitternesses of life to 
the hardworking buyer is to have the 
advertising man (who keeps track of all 
other stores as well as his own, and is 
a sort of general information bureau) tell 
him, after he has made his price on a 
particularly promising line of goods, that 


the rival establishment down the street 
has cut under him ten per cent. An 
inflexible rule in many houses is_ that 


goods of a standard quality must be sold 
at a price not higher than that of com- 
petitors, or be withdrawn from sale, and 
the latter course is not the usual solution. 

In the working machinery of the store’s 
daily existence, the buyer has no_ part. 
Even in his own department, for which 
he has supplied the stock, he has no 
direct authority. ‘The floor-walker, some- 
times called an ‘“ usher ”’ (either name is 
equally inadequate as descriptive of his 
duties) gets from $15 to $40 a week, and 
he earns it fully. What the buyer is to 
the inner management of the store he is 
to the outer. ‘lo the pub- 
lic he is nothing more than 
a politely convenient liv- 
ing directory, who knows 
promptly that the ribbon 
sale is seven counters down 
to the left, and that carpet- 
sweepers may be found at 
the end of the middle aisle 


on the third floor. Such 
matters as these are the 
simplest of his duties. ‘To 


keep his salespeople up to 
the standard in dress, de- 
portment, and activity ; to 
be polite to everybody, to 
stand as a buffer between 
the salespeople and the 
wrath of those who have 
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grievances against the 
store for goods mis- 
sent, or other mistakes 
made ; tosee that the 
rules are obeyed ; in 
short to be the arbiter 
of conduct and store 
etiquette ; these are 
enough to guard him 
against ennui. Un- 
der a combination of 
a far-seeing, shrewd 
buyer, and a courte- 
ous, hard-working 
“aisle manager,” as 
he prefers to be called, 
with a knack of man- 
aging people, any de- 
partment will more 
than pay its share of 
the expenses of the 
establishment. 

Under the floor-walkers as captains, 
and the executive officers as generals, 
with the firm as commander-in-chief, the 
great army of salespeople goes through 
its daily drill. In first-class stores they 
receive from $6 to $15 a week; in low 
class, as little as $3. As yet the 
operative system, such as exists in some 
of the Paris shops, has not taken hold 
in this country ; although occasionally 
as an incentive to “cleaning out” some 
particular stock, a percentage on sales 
from that counter is al- 
lowed. All the stores 
have rules of greater or 
less strictness to which 
their salespeople are 
held. The duties of the 
clerks are so well known 
as to require no descrip- 
tion here. Anyone who 
has ever made a_pur- 
chase at a department- 
counter has had 
opportunity while wait- 
ing for change to ob- 
serve the process of sale. 
The very largest of the 
stores employ in the 
holiday season 2,500 
salespeople, whose duties 
are entirely at the coun- 


Where customers may rest 


Co- 


store 


ind meet their friends. 
where a physician's 


The Grocery Department of one store has forty such tables as are shown here, with a clerk 





RECEPTION-ROOM 


There are also writing-rooms and sick-rooms, 
attendance is gratis. 


all in the scale come the errand boys and 
cash girls, who, while gaining the experi- 
ence which will fit them to go behind the 
counters when they grow older, are con- 
tent to be at everybody’s beck and call 
for a consideration of $1.50 up to $3 
a week. It will not be long, by the way, 
before the cash boys and girls are done 
away with entirely, and to the benefit of 
all concerned. ‘The mechanical “ car- 


riers”? are much more convenient, and 
of course vastly cheaper than human 
(e> 
ye) 





ORDER-ROOM. 






c in attendance on each. All around are cupboards containing samples. In one store a ton o 
ters, of whom 500 are _ coffee is sold per day, and there is a sugar-bin containing fifteen tons, which is provided with 
‘ ” rs c an automatic weighing device, dealing out so many ¢ or dollars’ worth in a few seconds. 
“extra help. Lowest of On a busy day the department ships $8,000 worth of x« 
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hands and feet. In the newest stores 
every department has its own cashier and 
wrapper. ‘This is an expensive system 
for the store, but swift and convenient for 
the purchaser. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the 
work necessary in the carrying on of one 
of these establishments may be gained 
from the fact that only one-third of the 
staff comes in contact with the public. 
At the top of the building, where the 
is least valuable, are the stock 
rooms, where. a busy corps, under com- 
mand of the “ head of stock,” arranges 
the goods, unpacked in the receiving- 
room next door, in their places on the 
shelves, and transfers them upon order 
from the floor-walker, when he 
them to keep his 
department fully 
stocked. The 
work-rooms, 
where hundreds 
of girls mend, re- 
pair, and alter all 
day long, are usu- 
ally tucked away 


space 


needs 


here and _ there, 
where the custo- 
mers may _ pass 


their doors with- 
out suspecting 
their existence. It 
is but due to the 
merchants asa 
class to say that 
the “ sweat shop ” 
does not exist in 
the big stores. As 
arule the working 
rooms are light 
and well ventilat- 
ed, the pay of the 
women about 
the same as that of the saleswomen, and 
the rules of the department are far less 
strict than those which obtain behind the 
counters. 

Not so in the cashier’s department, the 
pool into which all the rivulets of coin in 
the place empty. In many stores this is 
a dark room in the basement, where the 
air is poor, the light artificial, and the 
noise like a boiler factory. As the pay is 
not exceptional and the work is extreme- 
ly trying, the cause for the envy with 


A few 


is 
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which the average salesgirl regards her 
sisters in the cashier’s department is a 
puzzle over which the writer declines to 
waste time. ‘T’o add to the difficulties of 
the cashier’s department is 
of absolute accuracy ; and 
money is handled in some days during 
the busy season amounting to $100,000, 
practically all of it in small and odd sums 
of money with much change-making, the 
chances of mistake and error are enor- 
mous. Each day’s business is balanced, 
and the totals must agree with the cash 
tickets. 

In obedience to the law of gravitation 
the delivery department is most often in 
the basement, and here a great corps of 
men is employed sending out purchases. 


the necessity 
where actual 


CONSERVATORY. 


stores have lately added a department on the roof, with a stock of plants ranging in price from 
f 


ew cents to $50 each. 


This department is like an express-office, 
and it keeps in employment some four or 
five hundred men in the largest stores. 
It is the hardest worked part of the es- 
tablishment, particularly in the holidays, 
when the men are on duty day and night, 
often for eighteen hours a day. For the 
two or three nights preceding Christmas 
many of them do not leave the store, 
having their meals served there and get- 
ting such cat-naps as they can in corners 
or improvised beds of bagging. ‘To the 
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elevator, in 


delivery 
wheeled boxes, or in the baskets of the 
floor-boys, come all articles bought and 


department by 


not taken away by the purchasers. It is 
divided into local, freight, and express de- 
livery, the mail-order department being 
separate. Each article having come to 
the delivery-room, and having been prop- 
erly wrapped, marked, and entered on the 
books, if addressed for local delivery is 
thrown on a long table, manned by youths 
who carry implements like the rake of the 
croupier. Around these tables, which are 
smooth and slippery, are sets of bins, 
each bearing a number, corresponding to 
the number of the driver who collects 
from it. As soon as the address on a 
parcel is read the youth who gets it slides 
it over the table, calling out the number 
to which it goes, whence it is raked in by 
another youth who unerringly tosses it to 
its destination. It is as good as watch- 
ing a game to see the parcels disposed 
of, so swift and accurate is the action of 
the practised corps. Outside and above, 
in the streets, stands a long row of de- 
livery wagons, of which a number of 
firms own more than one hundred and 
twenty-five each, with twice that number 
of horses. In each wagon sits a “ driver’s 
boy.” From his own bin the driver col- 
lects his goods and sends them up to his 
boy, who packs them in order for delivery. 

Over the delivery department in every 
store presides a genius. How it happens 
that there are enough geniuses to go 
round is a mystery ; but surely that is 
none too exalted a term for a man who 
keeps a whole city mapped out in his 
brain, and can tell you at once the nature 
of any locality you may name, whether it 
is built in brown stone or brick, the aver- 
age of rents, and whether it is a residence, 
boarding - house, or apartment district. 
This employee in a New York store re- 
members and can immediately recall the 
address of several thousand credit cus- 
tomers. He keeps track of the growth 
of the city and the changes in character 
of various neighborhoods, a particularly 
difficult matter within the last three years, 
during which the character of many dis- 
tricts has changed radically. With the 
delivery of the goods at the house of the 
purchaser the store’s duty ends, unless 
there is some mistake. Each article after 

VoL. XXI.—2 








it gets to the store is handled by six per- 
sons before it reaches the customer in the 
hands of the sales clerk, and by nine more 
before it is finally delivered at the house 
—fifteen in all. Some goods go through 


a longer course than this; as, for in- 
stance, articles which are to be altered 


to suit the customer ; but every bit of 
stuff, whether it be a hundred-dollar piece 
of silk or a five-cent notion, must pass 
through the fifteen processes. ‘The per- 
sons who handle goods are, in order, as 
follows : 


The receiving-room man, who unpacks it. 

The head of the stock, who disposes of it in 
the stock-room. 

The buyer’s assistant, who marks it with his 
price. 

The transfer or stock-boy, who carries it down 
to the sales-room. 

The head of counter, who receives it. 

The head clerk, who places it on the shelf or 
counter where it belongs. 

The salesman or saleswoman, who sells it. 

The inspector, who examines it after the sale. 

The collector, who takes it in his basket to the 
delivery-room. 

The packer, who makes a neat bundle of it. 

The addresser, who copies from the accom- 
panying slip the name and address of the pur- 
chaser, writing it upon the wrapping-paper. 

The assorter, who distributes the bundles into 
lots to go to the different parts of the city. 

The youth of the long table mentioned above, 





ANIMAL-ROOM., 


The purpose of this novel departn.ent is to furnish household pets. 








who slides it with un- 
erring dexterity into 
the proper bin. 

The driver who 
takes it from that bin. 

The driver’s boy, 
who helps the driver 
pack it in the wagon, 
and who finally com- 
pletes the long list by 
handing it in at the 
door. 


No other busi- 
ness that is con- 
ducted under one 
roof equals the de- 
partment store in 
magnitude of de- 
tail. ‘Take for in- 
stance the case of 
one of the giants 
of the species. It 
employs from 
3,500 to 5,000 persons, according to the 
In a year it does nearly $10,- 
000,000 of business. Its largest individual 
sale last year was an orchestrion for $4,- 
500, and its smallest a patent clothes-pin 
for one cent. During the holiday rush 
there were several days when its gross re- 
ceipts ran over $100,000. It has more 
than seventy departments. ‘To heat it one 
hundred miles of steam-pipe are required, 
and the electric-light plant would ade- 
quately equip a small city. It represents 
a rental of nearly $300,000 a year, and at 
a conservative estimate the daily expenses 
of the store are $5,000. When it is con- 
sidered that this enormous sum is made 
up from the profits in sales, for the most 
part in small parcels, one gets an inkling 
of the infinite care in details and the per- 
fection of system which go to make such 
enterprises as largely profitable as they 
are. A man who has himself conducted 
one of these businesses recently made this 
statement : 

“The profits of the department store 
are represented by the cash discounts on 
its bills.” 

That is, the big store, by virtue of its 
quick returns, is able to pay cash for pur- 
chases instead of buying on long time ; 
and as it is well known that five per cent. 
isa high average discount we have an in- 
dex as to yearly profits if this statement, 
which has been several times verified, is 
exact. So fine is the line that divides 


The drawing represents a space 
tending the whole length is occ 


ibout one hundred beeves. 


tle have been cut up in a week; 


season. 


250 feet long by 30 feet wide. 
upied by refrigerators, kept at a tempera 
which are enclosed in glass, thus exposing their contents to view. 
to the refrigerators entirely by machinery. 
Thirty men are employed in this room, and the capacity is about five hundred sheep and lambs and 
That amount of mutton has been s« 
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MEAT MARKET. 


A section sixteen feet wide and ex- 
re of about twenty degrees, 
The meat is handled from the street 
Fish is frequently brought alive in tanks. 





No one touches it. 


“id in a single day, and one hundred cat- 
housand turkeys are handled at Thanksyiving-time. 


profit from loss. The store should turn 
over its whole stock five or six times a 
year, though some special stock may turn 
a dozen times. It is a water-wheel which 
is propelled by the stream of trade, and 
the drops which it throws off in its revo- 
lutions are the profits. And here it may 
be said that in the conduct of the busi- 
ness the unvarying rule is that for every 
expenditure of time, space, or money 
there must be a sufficient and calculable 
return. This principle pervades every 
department. 

The finances of the department store 
are constantly in motion, a never-ending 
stream pouring in and out and in and 
out, and leaving at the end of the year 
a sediment of gold at the bottom. But 
in addition to this perpetually moving 
capital there 1s a stationary capital ; for 
such the brains of men who do the firm’s 
work must In order to 
keep the employees who are most use- 
ful to the store, men with ideas in their 
heads and originality in their ideas, the 
firm must offer opportunities for progress ; 
for the men best worth having will not 
stay where there chance to rise. 
Death and retirement are constantly mak- 
ing breaches in the executive forces, and 
men must be found who can step into the 
places of those made vacant. This is 
why every firm makes the human element 
of the store a never-ending study. In 
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the case of the buyers and executive offi- 
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cials, and others in prominent positions, 
such a reckoning is not so difficult, since 
their work shows for itself. So exactly is 
the selling machinery of a store adjusted 
that there would seem to be little oppor- 
tunity for the clerks to show special abil- 
ity ; but the ever-vigilant usher is con- 
stantly on the watch for evidence of work, 
and the salesman or saleswoman who does 
good work is seldom unappreciated. 

It is along this line of selecting the best 
material for the work to be done that the 
great stores are successfully conducted. 
There is often an annual “taking of 
stock”’ of all the employees as well as 
of the goods; and that one who has 
by faithfulness and cleverness earned 
the good opinion of the floor-walker or 
superintendent, or perhaps of the buyer, 
who is likely to be wandering casually 
about his department seeing how things 
go, will experience a change of salary for 
the better at the end of the year. Many 
stores will not retain clerks who cannot 
prove themselves of increasing value. 
Others graduate their employees every 
year, reducing some while promoting 
others. 

Honesty on the part of the employees, 
must of necessity be taken for granted to 
a great extent; nevertheless there is in 
every store a complete system of checks 
on dishonesty that runs from top to bot- 
tom, the buyer alone being beyond its 
reach. For his actions he is responsible 
to the firm alone, nor is there any way in 
which they can tell beyond some easily 
taken precautions whether he is buying for 
their advantage or his own. Some years 
ago the head of a department in a Bos- 
ton store bought, so the story goes, $40,000 
worth of furniture from a certain manu- 
facturer, where he should have purchased 
not more than $7,000. Of course he 
was instantly discharged. Moreover the 
store strove to repudiate the debt, but 
the decided against it. It 
impossible to prove that the buyer was 
bribed. Another instance is said to have 
occurred in New York where a_ buyer, 
being sure of his impending discharge, 
bought 250,000 red plush albums all of 
one pattern, most of which were subse- 
quently given away as souvenirs, because 
they could be disposed of in no other 
manner. 


courts Was 


Some houses require all buyers to send 
to the firm each day a duplicate of any 
order given—as a rule, too, figured out 
in dollars and cents—and each order is 
passed upon by a high authority before 
it is confirmed ; thus the purchases are 
kept account of as close as the sales. 
This, of course, does not refer to pur- 
chases made by the buyers when travel- 
ling, but to purchases made in the offices 
of the buyers themselves, where the great 
bulk of buying is done. A large Brook- 
lyn store sends a notice to all houses 
from whom it buys, that the firm will not 
be responsible for any order given for 
future delivery of which a copy is not 
sent for verification. While this may seem 
to cast suspicion upon the buyers it makes 
such dishonest purchases as above de- 
scribed impossible. 

In general, two kinds of peculations 
must be guarded against—thefts of cash 
and thefts of goods. ‘To illustrate how 
the barriers to dishonesty are set it may 
be said that the sales- or cash-tickets will 
identify all of the fifteen or more em- 
ployees described above who handle every 
article sold. At the conclusion of the 
transaction, the purchaser has one check 
giving all the details of the sale in concise 
form, and the firm has the other, and the 
books and cash fill out the complete rec- 
ord. For every parcel that goes to the 
delivery-room or is taken away by the 
customer, there must be a corresponding 
amount of cash, or a check indicating 
either credit or that the goods are to be 
sent C:.©.. D: 

All records are kept, in case of com- 
plaint. Under the system of delivery the 
percentage of error is about one-hun- 
dredth of one percent. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for the firm using this system 
to deliver nearly, if not quite, 20,000 
packages in one day, and receive not a 
single complaint of failure to deliver. 

Credit checks are in some stores sent 
through a special line of tubing to an of- 
fice separate from the cash desk; in 
others, to the cash desk and thence to 
the credit office, where they are marked 
O. K. if credit is to be allowed, or with 
a small private mark if not. ‘The authori- 
zation clerk, upon whom rests the respon- 
sibility of this marking, can, after a few 
years’ experience, tell at a glance in most 
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cases, whether the name and _ address 
given on any slip is that of a regular 
credit customer in good standing. Con- 
sidering that the number of credit cus- 
tomers varies from 10,000 to 60,000 in 
different stores, this is something of a 
feat. 

These credit customers may be a source 
of enormous loss to the store. ‘To look 
after them is the business of the credit, 
or authorization department, consisting 
of the credit-man, a number of under- 
lings who do a species of detective work, 
and the authorization clerk, whose work 
is merely a sort of book-keeping. The 
credit-man can more quickly ruin a store 
than any other employee. As a finan- 
cial authority he is unequalled. Every 
large customer of the house is known to 
him by name, reputation, and pecuniary 
status. He knows the customer’s habits, 
and very likely the number of servants he 
keeps. If there is any rumor of decline 
in the customer’s business, the credit man 
quickly finds out if his bills are promptly 
paid. It is a grave matter to withdraw 
credit, however, meaning as it does the 
loss of a person’s trade, so that the 
credit man is slow to do it. The New 
York credit men have a club, of which the 
members meet weekly to exchange views 
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A DISSATISFIED CUSTOMER 


brought as a last resort to interview the superintendent, 
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and information on business matters ; for 
rivalry between the big stores is almost 
invariably friendly, and they exchange 
courtesies continuaily in such matters as 
information derived regarding the respon- 
sibility of prospective credit customers. 
Each large city has its Retail Protective 
Association, and the well-managed store, 
on learning that a customer has become 
“bad pay,” will notify the association, 
with the result of shutting off his credit 
at other stores. In this way the “ bad 
pay ”’ buyer is prevented from going to 
some neighboring establishment, the re- 
sult being that he will probably continue 
to buy at the first store and pay cash. 
Dishonesty of a professional character 
is the kind least to be feared by the mer- 
chants. Still, it is reckoned on as an ele- 
ment in profit and loss, one store calcu- 
lating its losses by shoplifting at $15,000 
a year. To keep this crime within limits 
the store detective is employed. The 
keen-eyed, mysterious sleuth of fiction 
with his disguises and stratagems, couldn’t 
get a place at any price in a department 
store. ‘The best store detective is the 
man or woman who looks the least like 
one. His or her business is to wander 
around inconspicuously and look uninter- 
ested. When one of them appears most 
moribund it is prob- 
able that he has just 
discovered some 
woman dropping a 
lace handkerchief 
unto her unrolled 
parasol in an infor- 
mal manner. When 
he does make an ar- 
rest it is done very 
quietly ; and the 
shoplifter, if she be 
a woman, as nearly 
all shoplifters are, is 
escorted to a cabi- 
net where a wom- 
an searcher goes 
through her clothes, 
often extracting 
more things than 
Mr. Hermann gets 
from a silk hat. 
Professional shop 
thieves are provided 
with what is techni- 
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In and about this room emp 
y. xds are wrapped and directed in one tion, from which they are passed on to the delivering clerks. 
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cally known as a “kick,” a long pocket of — there still remains one great vital problem : 
amazing capacity, extending the length what new thing he shall attempt. Prog- 
of the skirt. Some of their other wiles ress, he knows, is necessary to his suc- 
are the half- open umbrella, the loose cess. ‘The methods which were success- 
blouse waist, and the infant in arms, ful ten years ago are antiquated now, just 
who is made an innocent receiver of as the most progressive methods of to-day 
stolen goods thrust under its long skirts. will be outgrown early in the coming cen- 
More dreaded by the detective than tury. He knows, too, the disastrous con- 
the professionals, all of whom he knows, sequences of a false step. ‘To be conser- 
is the kleptomaniac. She will steal any- vative, yet bold; to branch out in some 
thing, and in many cases it is inadvis- startling innovation which shall yet be a 
- safe venture, and shall not impair the 
sons. If there is any reason to suppose — firm’s reputation for soundness ; these are 


able to prosecute her, for business. rei 


a woman respectable who is caught steal- his hopes for the future. New styles of 
ing, she is never prosecuted for the first. business have in the past established 
offence, but is compelled to write out a firmly the stores which first brought them 


confession which is held over her as a out. A purpose always in the minds of 
warning. At least five New York stores the proprietors is to introduce some new 
hold such confessions from a woman re- feature which will add to the attractive- 
puted to be very wealthy. A Chicago ness of the store; if original and to be 


store offers a scale of rewards to em- found nowhere else, so much the better. 

ployees discovering shoplifters, and this One Brooklyn store has sent to its thou- 

scheme has had excellent results. sands of credit customers a little silver 

To the merchant whose tremendous tag containing the number of the shop- 

store machinery is running without fric- per’s account. Upon this being shown 

tion and turning out what profits it should, and the name given to prove that the 
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proper person is using it, she may carry 
away such purchases as she may desire, 
or have checks Clerks are 
trained to know their customer’s name 
and desires, and a thousand and one 
little attentions are shown to make the 
purchasers feel at home. One important 
feature that the stores practically first in- 
troduced is that of allowing goods to be 
returned which are not wanted by the 
purchasers, even if no fault can be found 
with them. 

The mail-order system, which sprung at 
once into popularity, gave an enormous 
impetus to the business of the firm that first 
tried it. Every other firm copied it, but 
the pioneers had covered a large field be- 
fore their imitators followed. ‘The 
partment stores prophesied and probably 
accelerated the scorching into popular 
favor of the bicycle, and to-day, almost 
without exception, the big establishments 
have a wheel department, while not a 
few conduct bicycling academies. ‘The 
progressive store—and all must be pro- 
gressive —responds instantly to the latest 
fad; no new thing into the 
market but it is quickly pushed into no- 
tice, and indeed many ideas are first put 
forward in one of 
the many depart- 
ments. One orig- 
inal enterprise, 
which has had a 
gratifying success 
to those engaged 
in it, is a combina- 
tion of some of the 
stores in the small- 
er cities, whereby 
they exchange 
ge ods, and in that 
way rectify to an 
extent errors of 
Stock. For in- 
stance, that a cer- 
tain line of novel 
ties would not sell 


cashed. 


de- 


comes 


in Rochester is no 
argument that 
Denver would not 
buy it,so the Roch- eee 


established 1 A irtiment 


ester merchant 
with an overstock in his hands, sends 
it to his Denver fellow- merchant and 


he sells it out for him. In return the 
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Rochester man undertakes a line of silks 
which the Colorado merchant couldn’t 
dispose of at all, and conducts a highly 
successful bargain sale therewith. A doz- 
en cities are now represented in_ this 
combination. A feature of this combi- 
nation is syndicate buying. A single ex- 
perienced buyer purchases goods for a 
string of a dozen stores in different cities, 
thus they are all able to get goods at a 
rate which only the largest consumer could 
secure, and each bears its proportion of 
the expense of the buyer’s salary and his 
assistants. 

Aside from departures in policy and 
innovations on a large scale the origi- 
nality of the department store is largely 
supplied by two departments to some 
extent correlated. These are the adver- 
tising department and the window-dress- 
ing department. One is the literature of 
the great store; the other its art. The 
shop-windows are a great stimulus for 
the department whose 
played in them. <A good showing will 
often wonderfully increase the sale of the 
stock as well as attract customers to the 
store who are new to it. Frequently 
the head advertising man is the general 

manager of the 
Whether 
this is the case or 
not, 
eral supervisor of 
the establishment, 
with a complete 
knowledge of its 
ever-changing de- 
tail. Every day 
he holds consulta- 
tions with heads of 
departments to find 
out what particular 
lines of articles they 


goods are dis- 


Store. 


he is a gen- 


want “ boomed,’’ 
and about those 
articles he writes 


alluring statements 
for the shopping 
public to read, 
sometimes arrang- 
bic, Ing for illustrations 

with them. ‘The 
amount of money spent for advertising is 
appalling when looked upon as an expense. 
One great store in Philadelphia spends 
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on an average $1,000 every day in the 
year, and a good many spend $500 a 
day. ‘The advertising receives probably 
more of the personal attention of the head 
of the house than any other department. 
The head of the firm which expends the 
great sum just mentioned personally sug- 
gests and frequently writes the leading 
lines in the daily announcement. ‘The 
proprietor of a great store in Brooklyn 
does this invariably, and thinks the time 
well spent which the work daily requires. 
‘The mail department tends to enlarge this 
expenditure, as the store reaches out to 
the utmost parts of the country, and the 
future will no doubt see an even greater 
development in the effort to secure mail 
customers in the small towns and in 
country places. 

Advertisement writing has, within the 
last few years, become a fine art. The 
writer must be thoroughly up to date in 
his ideas, and the latest methods require 
that he furnish something new every day. 
Genuine wit and humor are found over 
the “adv.” mark in the papers. It is 
pretty safe to say that every good adver- 
tising man earns his salary, and the best 
man in the country at this work is said to 
receive $15,000 a year. 

There is little question but that the 
great department store is a benefit to the 
buying public, because of the low prices 
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ted to this, and as many as or 


1e hundred and twenty-five 
iring the busy season. 

which prevail in it, because of its con- 
venience and, as a rule, honest dealing, 
and because it concentrates many lines 
of stock within a small space. On the 
other hand, it is a question if it is not in 
its tendency a menace to some of our 
commercial institutions. It has already 
made marked inroads on several lines of 
retail selling without bestowing any cor- 
responding benefit. Especially is_ this 
true of goods which have been handled 
by salespeople with special education and 
training, and where there existed in the 
business a pride beyond that of mere 
trading which gave it distinction. Per- 
haps the best instance of this is to be 
found in the store book department, the 
stock of which is, with the exception of 
possibly a few establishments, composed 
of only the newest or, perhaps, the least 
worthy of books, or volumes in inferior 
editions. 

The salespeople are often illiterate and 
untrained, and the whole tone of the 
place is the antithesis of what the book- 
lover looks for in such a place. Yet the 
supplying of the most salable books at 
the very lowest prices drives the small 
bookseller, who carries a large stock ‘and 
employs competent assistance, out of the 
business, and threatens the extinction of 
shops which have served a valuable pur- 


pose. Much the same may be said in 
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disparagement of the store “ picture de- 
partment,” the stock displayed, and the 
taste appealed to, is even inferior, by 
comparison, to the book department. It 
may be only a question of time when 
each part of the great stores will be as 
perfect as the 
single kinds of goods ; but it is certain- 
ly true now that with the exception of 
some of the oldest and largest depart- 
ments it is the aggregation of stock and 
prices which attract the customers, and 
not the quality and selection of 
displayed. 

From time to time the practices and 
methods of one or another of the great 
stores have been made the subject of legis- 
lative inquiry ; but invariably with unim- 
portant results. And now a_ powerful 
organization has been formed in New 
York by some thirty or forty of the big 


best shops devoted to 


goods 


Great Businesses 


stores for mutual support and protection. 
Representing, as it does, more than fifty 
millions of capital, it is a formidable com- 
bination ; and, while its object is not defi- 
nitely so stated, there is no doubt but that 
it will oppose with all its strength any 
legislation looking toward an interference 
with the business. 

Public opinion has been brought to bear 
upon the management of the department 
store. ‘The Consumers’ League of New 
York has been organized, with the object 
of compelling the stores to treat their 
employees equitably. It fights for light, 
airy rooms, seats for the salespeople, re- 
form in the system of fines, vacations with 
pay, and recompense for overtime. 
stores as live up to the principles set 
down by the Leaguers are put on the 
“White List.’ The members of the 
League do their shopping in the listed 


Such 
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After coming from the delivery room (see picture, page 


OF THE 


DELIVERY SYSTEM. 


21) the goods are passed here to the distributing clerks who 


apportion them according to their destination. 
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stores. This League has set forth what 
it calls a “Standard of a Fair House,” 
as follows : 
WAGES 

A Fair House is one in which equal pay is 
given for work of equal value irrespective of sex. 
In the departments where women only are em- 
ployed in which the minimum wages are $6 per 
week for experienced adult workers, and fall in 
few instances below $8. 

In which wages are paid by the week. 

In which fines, if imposed, are paid into a fund 
for the benefit of the employees. 

In which the minimum wages of cash girls are 
$2 per week, with the same conditions regarding 
weekly payments and fines. 


HOURS 

A Fair House is one in which the hours from 
8 A.M. to O P.M. (with three-quarters of an hour 
for lunch) constitute the working day, and a 
general half holiday is given on one day of each 
week during at least two summer months. 

In which a vacation of not less than one week 
with pay during the summer season is given. 

In which all overtime is compensated for. 


THIRD STAGE O} 


Drivers making 





PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

A Fair House is one in which work, lunch, 
and retiring rooms are apart from each other, 
and conform in all respects to the present Sani- 
tary Laws. 

In which the present law regarding the pro- 
viding of seats for saleswomen is observed and 
the use of seats permitted. 


OTHER CONDITIONS 


A Fair House is one in which humane and 
considerate behavior is the rule. 

In which fidelity and length of service meet 
with the consideration which is their due. 

In which no children under fourteen years of 
age are employed. 


In a great store in Philadelphia every 
employee who has been there for more 
than six months gets a vacation with full 
pay. For ten evenings only out of the 
year is the store open. A careful record 
of this extra work is kept, and when the 
the employees get 


slack season comes 
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up the loads arranged for them by the distributing clerks. 
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hour for hour in time off. More than 
this, a certain percentage on sales made 
during these evenings Is given to the em- 
ployees. ‘The system of fines is not harsh, 
and the money so obtained goes into the 
coffers of the employees’ organization, 
and not to the firm. In this respect all 
but the best New York stores are far be- 
hind those of the other large Eastern 
cities, and most of them consider that by 
furnishing dinners free to the employees 
during the season when they keep open 
at night they are fulfilling all requirements. 
Many of them do not even furnish these 
Some few New York concerns 
allow hour for hour for extra work, but 
do not pay for it in money. Almost the 
only fair position is that of the places 
which require no evening work at any 
time. Vacations are almost unknown in 
the low-class stores, but enforced absence 
without pay is part of the financial policy. 
It saves money, and moreover, the em- 
ployees do better work for taking some 
sort of holiday, no matter how ill they 
can afford it. 

A most hopeful sign for the future, 
however, is the growing acceptation of the 
maxim that good treatment of employees 
is sound business policy. Years ago one 
of the leading employers set out to estab- 
lish a feeling of loyalty to the establish- 
ment by fostering esprit de corps among 
his employees ; other stores have followed 


meals. 


his example in the matter of encouraging 
social and beneficial societies, and there 
is scarcely one of the big stores but has 
its vearly entertainments. In 


the store 


a 


just mentioned the salaries are paid to the 
officers of the store societies from the 
fines collected from employees. There 
are classes in French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian, besides simpler branches of 
instruction. Other stores have manifested 
sudden attacks of philanthropy, such as 
trips to Europe for the salespeople, and 
lavish gifts at Christmas-time ; but the 
shop people appreciate most fair  treat- 
ment and fair wages. This is what pays 
in the end. In New York, at least, re- 
form in internal methods is more likely 
to come from an appreciation of the ad- 
vantages to be derived than from legisla- 
tion or external pressure. 

Whether for good or evil the depart- 
ment store has come to stay. The sys- 
tem which it represents extends through- 
out the country. Every city in the 
United States with a population of 100,- 
ooo or more has at least one of these 
New York has fifty, Chicago a 
score, Philadelphia and Boston nearly as 
many, and Brooklyn a dozen or more. 
‘Time was when there seemed to be a pros- 
pect that the rivalry between these giants 
would involve them all in ruin. But they 
only increased in power and scope. ‘That 
rivalry is largely a thing of the past. The 
fight is between the department. store 
dealing in all lines of goods and the 
specific store dealing in but one. ‘This 
century’s end is witnessing the crisis of 
the battle: a battle on the one side for 
conquest, on the other for existence. ‘The 
twentieth century will determine the is- 
sue. 


stores. 
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“TT is so good of you to come early,” 
said Mrs. Porter, as Alice Langham 
entered the driwing-room. ‘ I want 

to aska favor of you. I’m sure you won’t 

mind. I would ask one of the dédbu- 
tantes, except that they’re always so cross 
if one puts them next to men they don’t 
know and who can’t help them, and so | 
thought I’d just ask you, you’re so good- 
natured. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“JT mind being called good-natured,” 
said Miss Langham, smiling. ‘ Mind 
what, Mrs. Porter?’ she asked. 


“He is a friend of George’s,” Mrs. 
Porter explained, vaguely. ‘“ He’s a cow- 
boy. It seems he was very civil to 


George when he was out there shooting 
in New Mexico, or Old Mexico, I don’t 
remember which. He took George to 
his hut and gave him things to shoot, 
and all that, and now he is in New York 
with a letter of introduction. — It’s just like 
He may be a most impossible 
sort of man, but as I said to Mr. Porter, 
the people I’ve asked can’t complain, be- 
cause I don’t know anything more about 
him than they do. He called to-day 
when I was out and left his card and 
George’s letter of introduction, and asa 
man had failed me for to-night, I just 
thought I would kill two birds with one 
stone, and ask him to fill his place, and 
he’s here. And, oh, yes,’ Mrs. Porter 
added, “I’m going to put him next to 
you, do you mind?” 

‘‘ Unless he wears leather leggings and 
long spurs I shall mind very much,” said 
Miss Langham. 

‘Well, that’s very nice of you,” purred 
Mrs. Porter, as she moved away. ‘He 
may not be so bad, after all ; and I’ll put 
Reginald King on your other side, shall 


George. 


I?”’ she asked, pausing and _ glancing 
back. 
The look on Miss Langham’s face, 
VoL. XXI.—4 
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which had been one of amusement, 
changed consciously and she smiled with 
polite acquiescence. 

“As you please, Mrs. Porter,” she an- 
swered. She raised her eyebrows slight- 
ly. ‘I am, as the politicians say, ‘in the 
hands of my friends.’ ”’ 

*“ Entirely too much in the hands of 
my friends,’ she repeated, as she turned 
away. ‘This was the twelfth time during 
that same winter that she and Mr. King 
had been placed next to one another at 
dinner, and it had passed beyond the 
point when she could say that it did not 
matter what people thought as long as she 
and he understood. It had now reached 
that stage when she was not quite sure 
that she understood either him or herself. 
They had known each other for a very 
long time ; long, sometimes 
thought, for them ever to grow to know 
each other any better. But there was al- 
ways the chance that he had another side, 
one that had not disclosed itself and 
which could not discover in the 
strict social environment in which they 
both lived. And she was the surer of 
this because she had once seen him when 
he did not know that she was near, and 
he had been so different that it had puz- 
zled her and made her wonder if she 
knew the real Reggie King at all. 

It was at a dance at a studio, and some 
French pantomimists gave a little play. 
When it was over King sat in the corner 
talking to one of the Frenchwomen, and 
while he waited on her he was laughing 
at her and at her efforts to speak Eng- 
lish. He was telling her how to say cer- 
tain phrases and not telling her correctly, 
and she suspected this and was accusing 
him of it, and they were rhapsodizing and 
exclaiming over certain delightful places 
and dishes of which they both knew in 
Paris, with the enthusiasm of two chil- 
dren. Miss Langham saw him off his 


too she 


she 


guard for the first time, and instead of a 
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somewhat bored and clever man of the 
world, he appeared as sincere and _inter- 
ested as a boy. When he joined her, 
later, the same evening, he was as en- 
tertaining as usual, and as polite and 
attentive as he had been to the French- 
woman, but he was not greatly interested, 
and his laugh was modulated and not 
spontaneous. She had wondered that 
night, and frequently since then, if, in 
the event of his asking her to marry him, 
which was possible, and of her accepting 
him, which was also possible, whether 
she would find him, in the closer knowl- 
edge of married life, as keen and light- 
hearted with her as he had been with the 
French dancer. If he would but treat her 
more like a comrade and equal, and less 
like a prime minister conferring with his 
queen! She wanted something more in- 
timate than the deference that he showed 
her, and she did not like his taking it as 
an accepted fact that she was as worldly 
wise as himself, even though it were true. 

She was a woman and wanted to be 
loved, in spite of the fact that she had 
been loved by many men—at least it was 
so supposed—and to have rejected them. 

Each had offered her position, or had 
wanted her because she was fitted to 
match his own great state, or because 
he was ambitious, or because she was 
rich. The man who could love her as 
she once believed men could love, and 
who could give her something else be- 
sides approval of her beauty and her 
mind, had not disclosed himself. She 
had begun to think that he never would, 
that he did not exist, that he was an im- 
agination of the play-house and the novel. 
The men whom she knew were careful to 
show her that they appreciated how distin- 
guished was her position, and how inac- 
cessible she was to them. ‘They seemed 
to think that by so humbling themselves, 
and by emphasizing her position they 
pleased her best, when it was what she 
wanted them to forget. Each of them 
would draw eway backward, bowing and 
protesting that he was unworthy to raise 
his eyes to such a prize, but that if she 
would only stoop to him, how happy his 
life would be. Sometimes they meant it 
sincerely ; sometimes they were gentle- 
manly adventurers of title, from whom it 
was a business proposition, and in either 





case she turned restlessly away and 
asked herself how long it would be be- 
fore the man would come who would 
pick her up on his saddle and gallop off 
with her, with his arm around her waist 
and his horse’s hoofs clattering beneath 
them, and echoing the tumult in their 
hearts. 

She had known too many great people 
in the world to feel impressed with her 
own position at home in America; but 
she sometimes compared herself to the 
Queen in “In a Balcony,” and repeated 
to herself, with mock seriousness : 


And you the marble statue all the time 
They praise and point at as preferred to life, 
Yet leave for the first breathing woman’s cheek, 
First dancer’s, gypsy’s, or street balladine’s! 
And if it were true, she asked herself, 
that the man she had imagined was only 
an ideal and an illusion, was not King 
the best of the others, the unideal and 
ever-present others? Every one else 
seemed to think so. The society they 
knew put them constantly together and 
approved. Her people approved. Her 
own mind approved, and as her heart was 
not apparently ever to be considered, who 
could say that it did not approve as well? 
He was certainly a very charming fellow, 
a manly, clever companion, and one who 
bore about him the evidences of distinc- 
tion and thorough breeding. As far as 
family went the Kings were as old as a 
young country could expect, and Reggie 
King was, moreover, in spite of his wealth, 
a man of action and ability. His yacht 
journeyed from continent to continent, 
and not merely up the Sound to Newport, 
and he was as well known and welcome 
to the consuls along the coasts of Africa 
and South America as he was at Cowes 
or Nice. His books of voyages were 
recognized by geographical societies and 
other serious bodies, who had given him 
permission to put long disarrangements of 
the alphabet after hisname. She liked him 
because she had grown to be at home 
with him, because it was good to know that 
there was some one who would not mis- 
understand her, and who, should she so 
indulge herself, would not take advantage 
of any appeal she might make to his sym- 
pathy, who would always be sure to do 
the tactful thing and the courteous thing, 
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and who, while he might never do a 
great thing, could not do an unkind one, 

Miss Langham had entered the Por- 
ters’ drawing-room after the greater num- 
ber of the guests had arrived, and she 
turned from her hostess to listen to an cld 
gentleman with a passion for golf, a 
passion in which he had for a long time 
been endeavoring to interest her. She 
answered him and his enthusiasm in kind, 
and with as much apparent interest as she 
would have shown in a matter of state. 
It was her principle to be all things to all 
men, whether they were great artists, great 
diplomats, or great bores. If a man had 
been pleading with her to leave the con- 
servatory and run away with him, and 
another had come up innocently and an- 
nounced that it was his dance, she would 
have said: “Qh, is it?” with as much 
apparent delight as though his coming 
had been the one bright hope in her life. 

She was growing enthusiastic over the 
delights of golf and unconsciously making 
a very beautiful picture of herself in her in- 
terest and forced vivacity, when she be- 
came conscious for the first time of a 
strange young man who was standing 
alone before the fireplace looking at her, 
and frankly listening to all the nonsense 
she was talking. She guessed that he 
had been listening for some time, and 
she also saw, before he turned his eyes 
quickly away, that he was distinctly 
amused. Miss Langham stopped gesti- 
culating and lowered her voice, but con- 
tinued to keep her eyes on the face of 
the stranger whose own eyes were wander- 
ing around the room, to give her, so she 
guessed, the idea that he had not been lis- 
tening but that she had caught him at it in 
the moment he had first looked at her. He 
was a tall, broad-shouldered youth, with a 
handsome face, tanned and dyed, either 
by the sun or by exposure to the wind, to 
a deep ruddy brown, which contrasted 
strangely with his yellow hair and mus- 
tache, and with the pallor of the other 
faces about him. He was a stranger ap- 


parently to every one present, and his 
bearing suggested, in consequence, that 
ease of manner which comes to a person 
who is not only sure of himself, but who 
has no knowledge of the claims and pre- 
tentions to 
about him. 


social distinction of those 
His most attractive feature 





were his eyes, which seemed to observe 
all that was going on, not only what was 
on the surface, but beneath the surface, 
and that not rudely or covertly but with the 
frank, quick look of the trained observer. 
Miss Langham found it an interesting 
face to watch, and she did not look away 
from it. She was acquainted with every- 
one else in the room, and hence she knew 
this must be the cowboy of whom Mrs. 
Porter had spoken, and she wondered 
how anyone who had lived the rough life 
of the West could still retain the look 
when in formal clothes of one who was in 
the habit of doing informal things in them. 

Mrs. Porter presented her cowboy 
simply as “ Mr. Clay, of whom I spoke 
to you,” with a significant raising of 
the eyebrows, and the cowboy made way 
for King, who took Miss Langham in. 
He looked frankly pleased, however, when 
he found himself next to her again, but 
did not take advantage of it through- 
out the first part of the dinner, during 
which time he talked to the young mar- 
ried woman on his right, and Miss Lang- 
ham and King continued where they had 
left off at their last meeting. They knew 
each other well enough to joke of the way 
in which they were thrown into each other’s 
society, and, as she said, they tried to make 
the best of it. But while she spoke Miss 
Langham was continually conscious of the 
presence of her neighbor, who piqued her 
interest and her curiosity in different ways. 
He seemed to be at his ease, and yet 
from the manner in which he glanced up 
and down the table and listened to 
snatches of talk on either side of him he 
had the appearance of one to whom it 
was all new, and who was seeing it for 
the first time. 

There was a jolly group at one end of 
the long table, and they wished to em- 
phasize the fact by laughing a little more 
hysterically at their remarks than the 
humor of those witticisms seemed to 
justify. A daughter-in-law of Mrs. Por- 
ter was their leader in this, and at one 
point stopped in the middle of 
a story and waving her hand at the 
double row of faces turned in her di- 
rection, which had been attracted by 
the loudness of her voice, cried, gayly, 
“Don’t listen. This is for private circu- 
lation. Itis not a yeune-flle story.” ‘The 


she 











débutantes at the table continued talking 
again in steady, even tones, as though 
they had not heard the remark or the first 
of the story, and the men next to them 
appeared equally unconscious. But the 
cowboy, Miss Langham noted out of the 
corner of her eye, after a look of polite 
surprise, beamed with amusement and 
continued to stare up and down the table 
as though he had discovered a new trait 
in a peculiar and interesting animal. lor 
some reason, she could not tell why, she 
felt annoyed with herself and with her 
friends, aid resented the attitude which 
the newcomer assumed toward them. 

“Mrs. Porter tells me that you know 
her son- George 2?” she said. He did 
not answer her at once, but bowed his 
head in assent, with a look of interroga- 
tion, as though, so it seemed to her, he 
had expected her, when she did speak, to 
say something less conventional, 

“Yes,”’ he replied, after a pause, “he 
joined us at Ayntla. It was the terminus 
of the Jalisco and Mexican Railroad 
then. He came out over the road and 
went in from there with an outfit after 
mountain lions. I believe he had very 
good sport.” 

“That is a very wonderful road, I am 
told,” said King, bending forward and 
introducing himself into the conversation 
with a nod of the head toward Clay ; 
“quite a remarkable feat of engineer- 
ing 2?” 

‘It will open up the country, I be- 
lieve,” assented the other, indifferently. 

‘I know something of it,’’ continued 
King, ‘“ because I met the men who were 
putting it through at Pariqua, when we 
touched there in the yacht. They shipped 
most of their plant to that port, and we 
saw a good deal of them. ‘They were a 
very jolly lot, and they gave me a most 
interesting account of their work and its 
difficulties.”’ 

Clay was looking at the other closely, 
as though he was trying to find some- 
thing back of what he was saying, but as 
his glance seemed only to embarrass King 
he smiled freely again in assent, and gave 
him his full attention. 

“There are no men to-day, Miss Lang- 
ham,”’ King exclaimed, suddenly, turning 
toward her, “ to my mind, who lead as 
picturesque lives as do civil engineers. 
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And there are no men whose work is as 
little appreciated.” 

“ Really?” said Miss Langham, en- 
couragingly. 

“Now those men I met,” continued 
King, settling himself with his side to the 
table, ‘“ were all young fellows of thirty or 
thereabouts, but they were leading the 
lives of pioneers and martyrs—at least 
that’s what I’d call it. They were march- 
ing through an almost unknown part of 
Mexico, fighting Nature at every step 
and carrying civilization with them. ‘They 
were doing better work than soldiers, be- 
cause soldiers destroy things, and these 
chaps were creating and making the way 
straight. They had no banners either, nor 
bands. ‘They fought mountains 
and rivers, and they were attacked on 
every side by fever and the lack of food 
and exposure. They had to sit 
down around a camp-fire at night and 
calculate whether they were to tunnel 
a mountain, or turn the bed of a river 
or bridge it. And they knew ail the time 
that whatever they decided to do out 
there in the wilderness meant thousands 
of dollars to the stockholders somewhere 
up in God’s country, who would some 
day hold them to account for them. 
They dragged their chains through miles 
and miles of jungle, and over flat alkali 
beds and cactus, and they reared bridges 
across roaring cafions. We know nothing 
about them and we When 
their work is done we ride over the road 
in an observation-car and look down 
thousands and thousands of feet into the 
depths they have bridged, and we never 
give them a thought. They are the brav- 
est soldiers of the present day, and they 
are the have for- 
gotten their names, and you never heard 


brass 


severe 


less. 


care 


least recognized. | 


them. But it seems to me the civil en- 
gineer, for all that, is the chief civilizer 
of our century.” 


Miss Langham was looking ahead of 
her with her eyes half-closed, as though 
she were going over in her mind the 
situation King had described. 

‘IT never thought of that,’”’ she said. 
“Tt sounds very fine. As you say, the 
reward is so inglorious. But that is what 
makes it fine.” 

The cowboy was looking down at the 
table and pulling at a flower in the centre- 
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He had ceased to smile. Miss 


nece, 
sennetes turned on him somewhat sharp- 
ly, resenting his silence, and said, with a 
slight challenge in her voice : 

“Do you agree, Mr. Clay,” she asked, 
“or do you prefer the chocolate-cream 


’ 


soldiers, in red coats and gold lace?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” the young man an- 
swered, with some slight hesitation. “ It’s 
a trade for each of them. ‘The engineer’s 
work is all the more absorbing, I imagine, 
when the difficulties are greatest. He 
has the fun of overcoming them.” 

“ You see nothing in it then,” she asked, 
“but a source of amusement?” 

“Oh, yes, a good deal more,” he re- 
plied. “A livelihood, for one thing. I 
—TI have been an engineer all my life. I 
built that road Mr. King 1s talking about.” 


An hour later, when Mrs. Porter made 
the move to Miss Langham 
with a protesting sigh. ‘I am so sorry,” 
she said, “it has been most interesting. 
I never met two men who had visited 
so many inaccessible places and come 
out whole. You have quite inspired Mr. 
King, he was never so amusing. But I 
should like to hear the end of that ad- 
venture ; won’t you tell it to me in the 
other room? ” 

Clay bowed. “If I haven’t thought 
of something more interesting in the mean- 
time,” he said. 

“What I can’t understand,” said King, 
as he moved up into Miss Langham’s 
place, ‘“‘is how you had time to learn so 
much of the rest of the world. You don’t 
act hke a man who had spent his life in 
the brush.” 

‘How do you mean,” asked Clay, 
smiling; “that I don’t the wrong 
forks? ”’ 

“No,” laughed King, “but you told 
us that this was your first visit East, and 
yet youre talking about England and 
Vienna and Voisin’s. How is it you’ve 
been there, while you have never been in 
New York?” 

“Well, that’s partly due to accident 
and partly to design,’’ Clay answered. 
* You see I’ve worked for English and 
German and French companies, as well 
as for those in the States, and I go abroad 


gO, rose 


use 
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to make reports and to receive instruc- 
tions. And then I’m what you call a self- 
made man; that is, I’ve never been to 
college. I’ve always had to educate my- 
self, and whenever I did get a holiday it 
seemed to me that I ought to put it to 
the best advantage, and to spend it where 
civilization was the furthest advanced ; 
advanced, at least, in years. When I 
settle down and become an expert, and 
demand large sums for just looking at the 
work other fellows have done, then I hope 
to live in New York, but until then I go 
where the art galleries are biggest and 
where they have got the science of enjoy- 
ing themselves down to the very finest 
point. I have enough rough work eight 
months of the year to make me appreci- 
ate that. So whenever | get a few months 
to myself I take the Royal Mail to Lon- 
don, and from there to Paris or Vienna. 
I think I lke Vienna the best. The 
directors are generally important people 
in their own cities, and they ask one 
about, and so, though I hope I am a good 
American, it happens that I’ve more 
friends on the Continent than in the 
United States.” 

“And how does this strike you?” 
asked King, with a movement of his 
shoulder toward-the men about the dis- 
mantled table. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” laughed Clay. 
“ You've lived abroad yourself ; how does 
it strike you? ss 

Clay was the first man to enter the 
drawing-room. He walked directly away 
from the others, and over to Miss Lang- 
ham, and, taking her fan out of her hands 
as though to assure himself of some hold 
upon her, seated himself with his back to 
everyone else. 

“You have come to finish that story?” 
she said, smiling. 

Miss Langham was a careful young 
person, and would not have encouraged 
a man she knew even as well as she knew 
King, to talk to her through dinner, and 
after it as well. She fully recognized that 
because she was conspicuous certain in- 
nocent pleasures were denied her which 
other girls could enjoy without attracting 
attention or comment. But Clay interest- 
ed her beyond her usual self, and the look 
in his eyes was a tribute which she had 
no wish to put away from her. 
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“T’ye thought of something more in- 
teresting to talk about,” said Clay. 
“I’m going to talk about you. You see 
I’ve known you a long time. 

‘Since eight o’clock ? ” 


Langham. 


asked Miss 


‘Oh, no, since your coming out, four 
years ago.” : 
" “It’s not polite to remember so far 
back,” she said. ‘Were you one of 
those who assisted at that important 
function ? here were so many there I 


con't remember. 
‘No, 
ber it 


tweive 


I only read 


very 


about it. I remem- 

VW - 
well; I 
mules for t 
stopped half 
camped out in the shi 
read all 
through at one sitting 
down and I couldn’t see the print. One 


way 


cas 


the 


of the papers 5 d an account of your 
coming out in and a picture of you, 
and I wrote ear to the photograp yher for 
the original. It knocked about the West 
for three months and then reached me at 
ene on the border between ‘Texas 
and Mexico, and I have had it with me 
ever since.’’ 

Miss Langham looked at Clay for a 





moment in silent dismay and 
perplexed smile. 

‘Where is it now ?”’ she 
‘In my trunk at the hotel.”’ 


asked at last. 


“Oh,” she said, slowly. She was 
still in doubt as how to treat this act 
of unconventionality. ‘Not in your 


ch ?”’ she said, to cover up the pause. 
‘hat would have been more in keeping 
with the rest of the story.” 

The young man smiled erienly, and 
l] back the lid 
| could 
The face in the 
young girl in the 
several years ago. 
face, looking out of 


world kindly and 


out his watch 
turned it to her 
see a photograph inside. 
watch that of a 
dress of a fashion of 
It was a lovely frank 
the picture into the 
questioningly, and without fear. 
‘Was I once like that?” 
lightly. ‘ Well, go on.” 
‘Well,” he said, with a little sigh of 
relief, “I became greatly interested 1 
Miss Alice Langham, and in her comings 
out and goings in, and in her 
Thanks to our having a 


pried 


ing 


so that she 


Was 


said, 


she 


cowns. 
the 


press in 


Fortune 


States that makes a specialty of personal- 


ities, I was able to follow you pretty 
closely, for, wherever I go, I have my 
papers sent afterme. I can get along 


without a compass or a medicine-chest, 


but I can’t do without the newspapers 
and the magazines. There was a time 
when I thought you were going to 
marry that Austnan chap, and I didn’t 
approve of that. I knew things about 
him in Vienna. And then I read of 
your engagement to others—well—sev- 
eral others; some of them I thought 
worthy, and others eh, Once I even 
thought of writing you about it, and once 
I saw you in Paris. You were passing 
on acoach. The man with me told me 


it was you, and I wanted to follow the 
coach in a fiacre, but he said he knew at 

what hotel you stopping, and so I 
let you go, but you were not at that hotel, 
or at any other—at least, I couidn’t find 
you.” 

‘What would 
asked Miss 
she interrupted. 

‘Well, that’s all,” 

That’s all, at 
That is the romance 
man.”’ 


were 


done —?”’ 


mind,” 


you have 
Langham. ‘* Never 
‘Go on.” 

said smiling 
that you. 


of this poor young 


Clay, 


least, concerns 


‘But not the only one,” she said, for 
the sake of saying something 
‘Perhaps not,’’ answered Clay, * but 


the only one that counts. I always 
knew I was going to meet you some day. 
1d now I have met you.” 

‘Well, and now that you have met 
me,” said Miss Langham, looking at him 
in some amusement, “ are you sorry ?” 

** No—” said Clay, but so slowly and 
with such consideration that Miss Lang- 
ham Nigar and held her head a little 


higher ‘Not sorry to meet but to 
meet you : such surroundi ngs 
‘What fault do you find wi ith my sur- 
se den > i. 
“ Well, 


“ they 


you, 


answered Clay, 
futile. You 
shouldn’t be here. There must be some- 
thing else better than this. You can’t 
make me believe that you choose it. In 
Europe you could have a salon, or you 
could influence statesmen. ‘There surely 
must be something here for you to turn 
to as well. Something better than golf- 
sticks and salted almonds.” 


peo] le,”’ 
foolish, so 


these 


are so 
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‘What do you know of me?” said 
Miss Langham, steadily. ‘Only what 
you have read of me in impertinent para- 
graphs. How do you know I am fitted 
for anything else but just this? You 
never spoke with me before to-night.” 

“That has nothing to do with it,” said 
Clay, quickly. “Time is made for ordi- 
nary people. When people who amount 
to anything meet they don’t have to 
waste months in finding each other out. 
It is only the doubtful ones who have 
to be tested again and again. When I 
was a kid in the diamond mines in Kim- 
berley, I have seen the experts pick out 
a perfect diamond from the heap at the 
first glance, and without a moment’s hes- 
itation. It was the cheap stones they 
spent most of the afternoon over. Sup- 
pose I fave only seen you to-night for 
the first time; suppose I shall not 
you again, which is quite likely, for I 
sail to-morrow for South America—what 
of that? I am just as sure of what 
you are as though I had known you for 
years.” 

Miss Langham looked at him for a 
moment in silence. Her beauty was 
so great that she could take her time to 
speak. She was not afraid of losing any- 
one’s attention. 

“ And have you come out of the West, 
knowing me so well, just to tell me that 


see 


I am wasting myself?” she said. “Is 
that all ?” 
‘That is all,’’ answered Clay. ‘“ You 


know the things I would like to tell you,” 
he added, looking at her closely. 

‘‘ T think I like to be told the other things 
best,” she said, “they are the easier to 
believe.” 

* You have to believe whatever I tell 
you,” said Clay, smiling. The girl pressed 
her hands together in her lap, and looked 
at him curiously. The people about them 
were moving and making their farewells, 
and they brought her back to the present 
with a start. 

“’m sorry you’re going away,” she 
said. “It has been so odd. You come 
suddenly up out of the wilderness, and set 
me to thinking and try to trouble me with 
questions about myself, and then. steal 
away again without stopping to help me 
to settle them. Is it fair?” She rose 


and put out her hand, and he took it and 


held it for a moment, while they stood 
looking at one another. 

“T am coming back,” he said, “ and I 
will find that you have settled them for 
yourself.’ 

‘Good-by,” she said, in so low a tone 
that the people standing near them could 
not hear. ‘You haven’t asked me for 
it, you know, but—I think I shall let you 
keep that picture.” 

“Thank you,” said Clay, smiling, “I 
meant to.” 

“You can keep it,” she continued, 
turning back, “ because it is not my pict- 
ure. It is a picture of a girl who ceased 
to exist four years ago, and whom you 
have never met. Good-night.” 


Mr. Langham and Hope, his younger 
daughter, had been to the theatre. ‘The 
performance had been one which de- 
lighted Miss Hope and which satisfied 
her father because he loved to hear her 
laugh. Mr. Langham was the slave of 
his own good fortune. By instinct and 
education he was a man of leisure and 
culture, but the wealth he had inherited 
was like an unruly child that needed his 
constant watching, and in keeping it well 
in hand he had become a man of busi- 
ness, with time for nothing else. 

Alice Langham, on her return from 
Mrs. Porter’s dinner, found him in his 
study engaged with a game of solitaire, 
while Hope was kneeling on a chair 


beside him with her elbows on _ the 
table. Mr. Langham had been troubled 
with insomnia of late, and so it often 


happened that when Alice returned 
from a ball she would find him sitting 
with a novel, or his game of solitaire, 
and Hope, who had crept down-stairs 


from her bed, dozing in front of the 
open fire and keeping him silent com- 
pany. The father and the younger 


daughter were very close to one another, 
and had grown especially so since his 
wife had died and his son and heir had 
gone to college. This fourth member of 
the family was a great bond of sympathy 
and interest between them, and his tn- 
umphs and escapades at Yale were 
the chief subjects of their conversa- 
tion. It was told by the directors of a 
great Western railroad, who had come 
to New York to discuss an important 
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question with Mr. Langham, that they 
had been ushered down-stairs one night 
into his basement, where they had found 
the President of the Board and_ his 
daughter Hope working out a game of 
football on the billiard-table. ‘They had 
chalked it off into what corresponded to 
five-yard lines, and they were hurling 
twenty-two. chess-men across it in “ flying 
wedges ” and practising the several tricks 
young Langham had intrusted to 
his sister under an oath of The 
sight filled the with the horrible 
fear that business troubles had turned the 


which 
secre V. 


directors 


President’s mind, but after they had sat 
for half an hour perched on the high 
chairs around the table, while Hope ex 


citedly explained the game to them, they 
decided that he was wiser than they knew, 
and e: house regretting he had 
no enough to bring * that 
young girl” into the Far West. 

“You are home early,” said Mr. Lang- 
ham, as Alice stood above him pulling at 
her gloves. “I thought you you 
were going on to some dance.” 
his daughter answered. 
I’m out,’”? commented 
Hope, “T won’t come home at 
o'clock. Alice always was a quitter.” 

‘A what ?” older sister. 


1 


ich left the 


son worthy 
said 
‘I was tired,”’ 
“Well, when 


eleven 


asked the 


Tell us what you had for dinner,” 
said Hope. “I know it isn’t nice to 
ask,” she added, hastily, “ but I always 
like to know.”’ 

‘I don’t remember,’’ Miss Langham 
answered, smiling at her father, ‘ except 
that he was very much sunburned and 


had most perplexing eyes.” 


“Oh, of course,” assented Hope, “1 


suppose you mean by that that you 
talked with some man all through dinner. 
Well, I think there is a time for every- 
thing.” 


interrupted Miss Langham, 
many I mean 
do you come in contact with them through 
the railroads and mines you have an in- 
terest in? [ am rather curious about 
them,” she said, lightly. They seem to 
be a most picturesque lot of young men.” 

“ Engineers 2? Of said Mr. 
Langham, vaguely, with the ten of spades 
held doubtfully in air. ‘Sometimes we 
have to depend upon them altogether. 


Father,” 


“do you know engineers— 


course,” 


We decide from what the engineering ex- 


perts tell us whether we will invest in a 
thing or not.” 

“1 don’t think I mean the big men of 
the profession,” said his daughter, doubt- 
fully. ‘I mean those who do the rough 
work. ‘The men who dig the mines and 
lay out the railroads. Do you know any 
of them? 

“Some of them,” said Mr. Langham, 
leaning back and shuffling the cards for 
Why” 


a new game. 

: Did you ever hear of a Mr. Robert 
Clay?” 

Mr. Langham smiled as he placed the 
cards one above the other in even rows. 
‘Very often,” he said. ‘He sails to- 
morrow to open up the largest iron de- 
posits in South America. He goes for 
the Valencia Mining Company. Valen- 


cia is the capital of Olancho, one of those 
little republics down there.”’ 

“Do you you interested in 
Company ? Miss Langham, 
ing herself before the fire and holding 
out her hands toward it. ‘* Does Mr. 
Clay know that you are? 

‘Yes—I am interested in it,” Mr. 
Langham replied, studying the 
before him, “but I don’t think 
knows it—nobody knows it yet, except 
the President and the other officers.”” He 
lifted a card and put it down again in 
some indecision. “It’s generally sup- 
posed to be operated by a company, but 
all the stock 1s owned by one man. As 
a matter of fact, my dear children,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Langham, as he placed: a 
deuce of clubs upon a deuce of spades 
with a smile of content, “the Valencia 
Mining C -ompany is your beloved father. 

“Oh,” said Miss Langham, as 
looked steadily into the fire. 

Hope tapped her lips gently with the 
back of her hand to hide the fact that she 
was sleepy, and nudged her father’s elbow. 
‘You shouldn’t have put the deuce there,” 
she said, * you should have used it to build 
with on the ace.” 


that 


seat- 


are 
” asked 


cards 


Clay 


” 


she 


II 
A yeAR before Mrs. Porter’s dinner 
a tramp steamer on her way to the 


capital of Brazil had steered so close to 
Olancho that her solitary 
passenger could look into the caverns the 
1ad tunnelled in the limestone 


the shores of 


waves 
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cliffs along 
senger was 


the coast. The solitary pas- 
Robert Clay, and he made a 
guess that the white palisades which 
fringed the base of the mountains along 
the shore had been forced up above the 
level of the sea many years before by 
some volcanic action. Olancho, as many 
people know, is situated on the north- 
eastern coast of South America, and its 
shores are washed by the main equatorial 
current. From the deck of a passing 
vessel you can obtain but little idea of 
Olancho or of the abundance and trop- 
ical beauty which lies hidden away behind 
the rampart of mountains on her shore. 
You can see only their desolate dark- 
green front, and the white caves at their 
base, into which the waves rush with an 
echoing roar, and in and out of which fly 
continually thousands of frightened bats. 
The mining engineer on the rail of the 
tramp steamer observed this peculiar for- 
mation of the coast with listless interest, 
until he noted, when the 
some thirty miles north of the harbor of 
Valencia, that the limestone formation 
had disappeared, and that the waves now 
beat against the base of the mountains 
themselves. There were five of these 
mountains which jutted out into the ocean, 
and they suggested roughly the five 
knuckles of a giant hand clenched and 
lying flat upon the surface of the water. 
‘They extended for seven miles, and then 
the caverns in the palisades began again 
and continued on down the coast to the 
great cliffs that guard the harbor of Olan- 
cho’s capital. 

‘The waves tunnelled their way easily 
enough until they ran up against those 
five mountains,’ mused the engineer, 
“and then they had to fall back.” He 
walked to the captain’s cabin and asked 
to look at a map of the coast line. “I 
believe I won’t go to Rio,”’ he said, later 
in the day ; “I think I will drop off here 
at Valencia.” 

So he left the tramp steamer at that place 
and disappeared into the interior with an 
ox-cart and a couple of pack-mules, and 
returned to write a lengthy letter from the 
Consul’s office to a Mr. Langham in the 
United States knowing he was largely in- 
terested in mines andin mining. ‘ There 


vessel stood 


are five mountains filled with ore,” Clay 
wrote, “ which should be extracted by 


ev) 
~ 


open-faced workings. I saw great masses 
of red hematite lying exposed on the side 
of the mountain, only waiting a pick and 
shovel, and at one place there were five 
thousand tons in plain sight. I should 
call the stuff first-class Bessemer ore, run- 
ning about sixty-three per cent. metallic 
iron. The people know it is there, but 
have no knowledge of its value, and are 
too lazy to ever work it themselves. As 
to transportation, it would only be neces- 
sary to run a freight railroad twenty miles 
aléng the sea-coast to the harbor of Va- 
lencia and dump your ore from your own 
pier into your own vessels. It would not, 
I think, be possible to ship direct from 
the mines themselves, even though, as I 
say, the ore runs right down into the 
water, because there is no place at which 
it would be safe for a large vessel to 
touch. I will look into the political side 
of it and see what sort of a concession I 
can get for you. I should think ten per 
cent. of the output would satisfy them, 
and they would, of course, admit ma- 
chinery and plant free of duty.” 

Six months after this communication 
had arrived in New York City, the Va- 
lencia Mining Company was formally in- 
corporated, and a man named Van Ant- 
werp, with two hundred workmen and a 
half-dozen assistants, was sent South to 
lay out the freight railroad, to erect the 
dumping-pier, and to strip the five moun- 
tains of their forests and underbrush. It 
was not a task for a holiday, but a stern, 
difficult, and perplexing problem, and 
Van Antwerp was not quite the man to 
solve it. He was stubborn, self-confident, 
and indifferent by turns. He did not de- 
pend upon his lieutenants, but jealously 
guarded his own opinions from the least 
question or discussion, and at every step 
he antagonized the easy-going people 
among whom he had come to work. He 
had no patience with their habits of pro- 
crastination, and he was continually offend- 
ing their lazy good-nature and their pride. 
He treated the rich planters, who owned 
the land between the mines and _ the 
harbor over which the freight railroad 
must run, with as little consideration as 
he showed the regiment of soldiers which 
the Government had farmed out to the 
company to serve as laborers in the mines. 
Six months after Van Antwerp had taken 
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charge at Valencia, Clay, who had finished 
the railroad in Mexico, of which King had 
spoken, was asked by telegraph to under- 
take the work of getting the ore out of the 
mountains he had discovered, and shipping 
it North. He accepted the offer and was 
given the title of General Manager and 
Resident Director, and an enormoussalary, 
and was also given to understand that the 
rough work of preparation had been ac- 
complished, and that the more important 
service of picking up the five mountains 
and putting them in fragments into tramp 
steamers would continue under his direc- 
tion. He had a letter of recall for Van 
Antwerp, and a letter of introduction to 
the Minister of Mines and Agriculture. 
Further than that he knew nothing of the 
work before him, but he concluded, from 
the fact that he had been paid the almost 
prohibitive sum he had asked for his ser- 
vices, that it must be important, or that 
he had reached that place in his career 
when he could stop actual work and live 
easily, as an expert, on the work of others. 

Clay rolled along the coast from Va- 
lencia to the mines in a paddle-wheeled 
steamer that had served its usefulness on 
the Mississippi, and which had been rot- 
ting at the levees in New Orleans, when 
Van Antwerp had chartered it to carry 
tools and machinery to the mines and to 
serve as a private launch for himself. It 
was a choice either of this steamer and 
landing in a small boat, or riding along 
the line of the unfinished railroad on 
horseback. Either route consumed six 
valuable hours, and Clay, who was anx- 
ious to see his new field of action, beat 
impatiently upon the rail of the rolling 
tub as it wallowed in the sea. 

He spent the three first days after his ar- 
rival at the mines in the mountains, climb- 
ing them on foot and skirting their base on 
horseback, and sleeping where night over- 
took him. Van Antwerp did not accom- 
pany him on his tour of inspection through 
the mines, but delegated that duty to an en- 
gineernamed MacWilliams, andto Weimer, 
the United States Consul at Valencia, who 
had served the company in many ways and 
who was in its closest confidence. 

For three days the men toiled heavily 
over fallen trunks and trees, slippery 
with the moss of centuries, or slid back- 
ward on the rolling stones in the water- 
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ways, or clung to their ponies’ backs to 
dodge the hanging creepers. At times 
for hours together they walked in single 
file, bent nearly double, and seeing noth- 
ing before them but the shining backs 
and shoulders of the negroes who hacked 
out the way for them to go. And again 
they would come suddenly upon a preci- 
pice, and drink in the soft cool breath of 
the ocean, and look down thousands of 
feet upon the impenetrable green under 
which they had been crawling, out to 
where it met the sparkling surface of the 
Caribbean Sea. It was three days of un- 
ceasing activity while the sun shone, and 
of anxious questionings around the camp- 
fire when the darkness fell, and when 
there were no sounds on the mountain- 
side but that of falling water in a distant 
ravine, or the calls of the night-birds. 

On the morning of the fourth day 
Clay and his attendants returned to 
camp and rode to where the men had 
just begun to blast away the sloping sur- 
face of the mountain. 

As Clay passed between the zinc sheds 
and palm huts of the soldier-workmen, 
they came running out to meet him, and 
one, who seemed to be a leader, touched 
his bridle, and with his straw sombrero 
in his hand begged for a word with el 
Signor the Director. 

The news of Clay’s return had reached 
the opening, and the throb of the dummy- 
engines, and the roar of the blasting 
ceased, as the assistant - engineers came 
down the valley to greet the new man- 
ager. ‘They found him seated on his 
horse gazing ahead of him, and listening 
to the story of the soldier, whose fingers, 
as he spoke, trembled in the air, with all 
the grace and passion of his Southern 
nature, while back of him his companions 
stood humbly, in a silent chorus, with 
eager, supplicating eyes. Clay answered 
the man’s speech curtly, with a few short 
words, in the Spanish patois in which he 
had been addressed, and then turned and 
smiled grimly upon the expectant group 
of engineers. He kept them waiting for 
some short space, while he looked them 
over carefully, as though he had never 
seen them before. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he 


said, “I’m 


glad to have you here all together. I 
am only sorry you didn’t come in time to 
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hear what this fellow has had to say. I 
don’t as a rule listen that long to com- 
plaints, but he told me what I have seen 
for myself and what has been told me 
by others. I have been here three days 
now, and I assure you, gentlemen, that 
my easiest course would be to pack 
up my things and go home on the next 
steamer. I was sent down here to take 
charge of a mine in active operation, 
and I find—what? I find that in six 
months you have done almost nothing, 
and that the little you have conde- 
scended to do has been done so badly 
that it will have to be done over again ; 
that you have not only wasted a half year 
of time—and L can’t tell how much 
money—but that you have succeeded in 
antagonizing all the people on whose 
good-will we are absolutely dependent ; 
you have allowed your machinery to rust 
in the rain, and your workmen to rot 
with sickness. You have not only done 
nothing, but you haven’t a blue print to 
show me what you meant to do. I have 
never in my life come across laziness 
and mismanagement and incompetency 
upon such a magnificent and reckless 
scale. You have not built the pier, you 
have not opened the freight road, you 
have not taken out an ounce of ore. You 
know more of Valencia than you know of 
these mines ; you know it from the Ala- 
meda tothe Canal. You can tell me what 
night the band plays in the Plaza, but 
you can’t give me the elevation of one of 
these hills. You have spent your days on 
the pavements in front of cafés, and your 
nights in dance-halls, and you have been 
drawing salaries every month. I’ve 
more respect for these half-breeds that 
you've allowed to starve in this fever-bed 
than I have for you. You have treated 
them worse than they’d treat a dog, and 
if any of them die, it’s on your heads. 
You have put them in a fever-camp which 
you have not even taken the trouble to 
drain. Your commissariat is rotten, and 
you have let them drink all the rum they 
wanted. ‘There is not one of you ii 





The group of silent men broke, and 
one of them stepped forward and shook 
his forefinger at Clay. 

‘“ No man can talk to me like that,” 
he said, warningly, “ and think I’ll work 
I resign here and now.” 


under him. 


“You what—” cried Clay, “ you re- 
sign? ”’ 

He whirled his horse round with a dig 
of his spur and faced them. ‘* How dare 
you talk of resigning? I'll pack the 
whole lot of you back to New York on 
the first steamer, if I want to, and I'll 
give you such characters that you'll be 
glad to get a job carrying a transit. 
You're in no position to talk of resign- 
ing—yet. Not one of you. Yes,” he 
added, interrupting himself, “one of 
you is, MacWilliams, the man who had 
charge of the railroad. It’s no fault of 
his that the road’s not working. I un- 
derstand that he couldn’t get the nght 
of way from the people who owned the 
land, but I have seen what he has done, 
and his plans, and I apologize to him— 
to MacWilliams. As for the rest of you, 
I'll give you a month’s trial. It will be 
a month before the next steamer could 
get here anyway, and I’ll give you that 
long to redeem yourselves. At the end 
of that time we will have another talk, 
but you are here now only on your good 
behavior and on my sufferance. Good- 
morning.” 

As Clay had boasted, he was not the man 
to throw up his position because he found 
the part he had to play was not that of lead- 
ing man, but rather one of general utility, 
and although it had been several years 
since it had been part of his duties to 
oversee the setting up of machinery, and 
the policing of a mining camp, he threw 
himself as earnestly into the work before 
him, as though to show his subordinates 
that it did not matter who did the work, 
so long as it was done. The men at first 
were sulky, resentful, and suspicious, but 
they could not long resist the fact that 
Clay was doing the work of five men and 
five different kinds of work, not only 
without grumbling, but apparently with 
the keenest pleasure. He conciliated the 
rich coffee-planters who owned the land 
which he wanted for the freight road by 
calls of the most formal state and dinners 
of much less formality, for he saw that the 
iron mine had its social as well as its po- 
litical side. And with this fact in mind, 
he opened the railroad with great cere- 
mony, and much music and feasting, 
and the first piece of ore taken out of 
the mine was presented to the wife of the 
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Minister of the Interior in a cluster of 
diamonds, which made the wives of the 
other members of the Cabinet regret that 
their husbands had not chosen that port- 
folio. Six months followed of hard, unre- 
mitting work, during which time the great 
pier grew out into the bay from MacWill- 
iams’ railroad, and the face of the first 
mountain was scarred and torn of its 
green, and left in mangled nakedness, 
while the ringing of hammers and picks, 
and the racking blasts of dynamite, and 
the warning whistles of the dummy-en- 
gines drove away the accumulated silence 
of centuries. 

It had been a long uphill fight, and 
Clay had enjoyed it mightily. Two 
unexpected events had contributed to 
help it. One was the arrival in Valencia 
of young Teddy Langham, who came 
ostensibly to learn the profession of which 
Clay was so conspicuous an example, 
and in reality to watch over his father’s in- 
terests. He was put at Clay’s elbow, and 
Clay made him learn in spite of himself, 
for he ruled him and MacWilliams, of both 
of whom he was very fond, as though, so 
they complained, they were the laziest 
and the most rebellious members of his 
entire staff. The second event of impor- 
tance was the announcement made one 
day by young Langham that his father’s 
physician had ordered rest in a mild cli- 
mate, and that he and his daughters were 
coming in a month to spend the winter 
in Valencia, and to see how the son and 
heir had developed as a man of busi- 
ness. 

The idea of Mr. Langham’s coming 
to visit Olancho to inspect his new posses- 
sions was not a surprise to Clay. It had 
occurred to him as possible before, espe- 
cially after the son had come to join them 


there. The place was interesting and 
beautiful enough in itself to justify a visit, 


and it was only a ten days’ voyage from 
New York. But he had never considered 
the chanceof Miss Langham’s coming, and 
when that was now not only possible but 
a certainty, he dreamed of little else. He 
lived as earnestly and toiled as indefati- 
gably as before, but the place was utterly 
transformed for him. He saw it now as 


she would see it when she came, even while 
at the same time his own eyes retained 
their point of view. 


It was as though he 
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had lengthened the focus of a glass, and 
looked beyond at what was beautiful and 
picturesque, instead of what was near at 
hand and practicable. He found himself 
smiling with anticipation of her pleasure 
in the orchids hanging from the dead 
trees, high above the opening of the mine, 
and in the parrots hurling themselves like 
gayly colored missiles among the vines; 
and he considered the harbor at night with 
its colored lamps floating on the black 
water as a scene set for her eyes. He 
planned the dinners that he would give in 
her honor on the balcony of the great res- 
taurant in the Plaza on those nights when 
the band played, and the senoritas circled 
in long lines between admiring rows of 
officers and caballeros. And he imagined 
how, when the ore-boats had been filled 
and his work had slackened, he would be 
free to ride with her along the rough 
mountain roads, -between magnificent pil- 
lars of royal palms, or to venture forth in 
excursions down the bay, to explore the 
caves and to lunch on board the rolling 
paddle-wheel steamer, which he would 
have repainted and gilded for her com- 
ing. He pictured himself acting as her 
guide over the great mines, answering her 
simple questions about the strange ma- 
chinery, and the crew of workmen, and 
the local government by which he ruled 
two thousand men. It was not on ac- 
count of any personal pride in the mines 
that he wanted her to see them, it was 
not because he had discovered and 
planned and opened them that he wished 
to show them to her, but as a curious 
spectacle that he hoped would give her a 
moment’s interest. 

But his keenest pleasure was when 
young Langham suggested that they 
should build a house for his people on 
the edge of the hill that jutted out over 
the harbor and the great ore pier. If this 
were done, Langham urged, it would be 
possible for him to see much more of his 
family than he would be able to do were 
they installed in the city, five miles away. 

“We can still live in the office at this 
end of the railroad,” the boy said, ‘ and 
then we shall have them within call at 
night when we get back from work; but 
if they are in Valencia, it will take the 
greater part of the evening going there 
and all of the night getting back, for I 
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can’t pass that club under three hours. 
It will keep us out of temptation.” 

“Yes, exactly,” said Clay, with a guilty 
smile, “it will keep us out of temptation.” 

So they cleared away the underbrush, 
and put a double force of men to work 
on what was to be the most beautiful and 
comfortable bungalow on the edge of 
the harbor. It had blue and green and 
white tiles on the floors, and walls of 
bamboo, and a red roof of curved tiles to 
let in the air, and dragons’ heads for 
water-spouts, and verandas as broad as 
the house itself. There an open 
court in the middle hung with balconies 
looking down upon a splashing fountain, 
and to decorate this pate, they levied 
upon people for miles around for tropical 
plants and colored mats and awnings. 
They cut down the trees that hid the 
view of the long harbor leading from the 
sea into Valencia, and planted a rampart 
of other trees to hide the iron-ore pier, and 
they sodded the raw spots where the men 
had been building, until the place was as 
completely transformed as though a fairy 
had waved her wand above it. 

It was to be a great surprise and they 
were all—Clay, MacWilliams, and Lang- 
ham—as keenly interested in it as though 
each were preparing it for his honeymoon. 
They would be walking together in Val- 
encia when one would say, ‘“* We ought 
to have that for the house,” and without 
question they would march into the shop 
together and order whatever they fancied 
to be sent out to the house of the pres- 
ident of the mines on the hill. They 
stocked it with wine and linens, and 
hired a volante and six horses, and fitted 
out the driver with a new pair of boots 
that reached above his knees, and a silver 
jacket and a sombrero that was so heavy 
with braid that it flashed like a halo about 
his head in the sunlight, and he was or- 
dered not to wear it until the ladies came, 
under penalty of arrest. It delighted 
Clay to find that it was only the beautiful 
things and the fine things of his daily 
routine that suggested her to him, as 
though she could not be associated in his 
mind with anything less worthy, and he 
kept saying to himself, ** She will like this 
view from the end of the terrace,’’ and 
“This will be her favorite 


Was 


” 


“She will swing her hammock here, 


walk,” or 


and “I know she will not fancy the rug 
that Weimer chose.” 

While this fairy palace was growing 
the three men lived as roughly as before 
in the wooden hut at the terminus of the 
freight road, three hundred yards below 
the house, and hidden from it by an 
impenetrable rampart of brush and Span- 
ish bayonet. There was a rough road 
leading from it to the city, five miles 
away, which they had _ extended still 
farther up the hill to the Palms, which 
was the name Langham had selected for 
his father’s house. And when it was 
finally finished, they continued to live 
under the corrugated zinc roof of their 
office building, and locking up the Palms, 
left it in charge of a gardener and a 
watchman until the coming of its rightful 
owners. 

It had been a viciously hot, close day, 
and even now the air came in sickening 
waves, like a blast from the engine-room 
of a steamer, and the heat lightning 
played round the mountains over the 
harbor and showed the empty wharves, 
and the black outlines of the steamers, 
and the white front of the Custom House, 
and the long half-circle of twinkling 
lamps along the quay. MacWilliams and 
Langham sat panting on the lower steps 
of the office-porch considering whether 
they were too lazy to clean themselves 
and be rowed over to the city, where, as 
it was Sunday night, was promised much 
entertainment. ‘They had been for the 
last hour trying to make up their minds 
as to this, and appealing to Clay to stop 
work and decide for them. But he sat 
inside at a table figuring and writing 
under the green shade of a student’s 
lamp, and made no answer. The walls 
of Clay’s office were of unplaned boards, 
bristling with splinters, and hung with 
blue prints and outline maps of the mine. 
A gaudily colored portrait of Madame 
El Presidente, the noble and_ beautiful 
woman whom Alvarez, the President of 
Olancho, had lately married in Spain, 
was pinned to the wall above the table. 
This table, with its green oil-cloth top, 
and the lamp, about which winged insects 
beat noisily, and an earthen water-jar— 
from which the water dripped as regularly 
as the ticking of a clock—were the only 
articles of furniture in the office. Ona 
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shelf at one side of the door lay the men’s 
machetes, a belt of cartridges, and a re- 
volver in a holster. 

Clay rose from the table and stood in 
the light of the open door, stretching 
himself gingerly, for his joints were sore 
and stiff with fording streams and climb- 
The red ore 
and yellow mud of the mines were plas- 
tered over his boots and riding-breeches, 
where he had stood knee deep in the 
water, and his shirt stuck to him 
wet bathing-suit, showing his nbs when 
he breathed and the curves of his broad 
chest. A ring of burning paper and hot 
ashes fell from his cigarette to his breast 
and burnt a hole through the cotton shirt, 
and he let it lie there and watched it burn 
with a grim smile. 

‘I wanted to explained, 
catching the look of listless curiosity in 
MacWilliams’s eye, “ whether there was 
anything hotter than my blood. It’s ra- 
cing around like boiling water in a pot.” 

* Listen,” said Langham, holding up 


ing the surfaces of rocks. 


like a 


see,” he 


his hand. ‘“ There .goes the call for 
prayers in the convent, and now it’s too 
late to go to town. I am glad, rather ; 


I’m too tired to keep awake, and besides, 
they don’t know how to amuse themselves 
in a civilized way —at least not in my 
way. I wish I could just drop in at 
home about now; don’t you, MacWill- 
iams ? Just about this time up in God’s 
country all the people are at the theatre, 
or they’ve just finished dinner and are 
sitting around sipping cool green mint, 
trickling through little lumps of 
What I’d like—” he stopped and shut 
one eye and gazed with his head on one 
side at the unimaginative MacWilliams— 
“what I’d like to do now,” he continued, 
thoughtfully, “would be to sit in the 
front row at a comic opera, ov the aisle. 
The prima donna must be very, very 
beautiful, and sing most of her songs at 
me, and there must be three comedians, 
all good, and a chorus entirely composed 
of girls. I never could see why they 
have men in the chorus, any way. No 
one ever looks at them. Now that’s 
What would you 


ice. 


where I’d like to be. 
like, MacWilliams ?” 

MacWilliams was a type with which 
Clay was intimately familiar, but to the 
college-bred Langham he was a revela- 
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tion and a joy. He came from some 
little town in the West, and had learned 
what he knew of engineering at the 
transit’s mouth, after he had first served 
his apprenticeship by cutting sage-brush 
and driving stakes. His life had been 
spent in Mexico and Central America, 
and he spoke of the home he had not 
seen in ten years with the aggressive 
loyalty of the confirmed wanderer, and 
he was known to prefer and to import 
canned corn and canned tomatoes in 
preference to eating the wonderful fruits 
of the country, because the former came 
from the States and tasted to him of 
home. He had crowded into his young 
life experiences that would have shattered 
the nerves of any other man with a more 
sensitive conscience and a less happy 
humor ; but expe- 
riences had only served to make him 
shrewd and self-confident and at his ease 
when the occasion or difficulty came. 

He pulled meditatively on his pipe and 
considered Langham’s question deeply, 
while Clay and the younger boy sat with 
their arms upon their knees and waited 
for his decision in thoughtful silence. 

“1’d like to go to the theatre, too,’ 
said MacWilliams, with an air as though 
to show that he also was possessed of 


sense of these same 


’ 


artistic tastes. ‘“I’d like to see a comi- 
cal chap I saw once in ’So—oh, long 
ago—before I joined the P.Q.& M. He 


His name was Owens ; that 
Owens 2% 

sake, MacWill- 
Langham, in dismay ; 


’ 


was funny. 
was his name, John E. 

“Oh, for heaven’s 
iams,”’ protested 
“he’s been dead for five years.’ 

“Has he?” said MacWilliams, thought- 
fully. “* Well—” he concluded, unabashed, 
*“T can’t help that, he’s the one I’d like 
to see best.” 

“You can have another wish, Mac, 
you know,” urged Langham, “can’t he, 
Clay ?” 

Clay nodded gravely and MacWilliams 
frowned again in thought. ‘ No,” he 
said after an effort, “ Owens, John E. 
Owens ; that’s the one I want to see.” 

“Well, now I want another wish, too,’ 
said Langham. ‘I move we can each 
have two wishes. I wish -- 

“Wait until I’ve had mine,” said Clay. 
“ You’ve had one turn. I want to be in 
a place I know in Vienna. It’s not hot 


’ 
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but cool and fresh. It’s 


like this, 
open, out-of-door concert- garden, with 
hundreds of colored lights and trees, and 
there’s always a breeze coming through. 


an 


And Edouard Strauss, the son, you know, 
leads the orchestra there, and they play 
nothing but waltzes, and he stands in front 
of them, and begins by raising himself on 
his toes, and then he lifts his shoulders 
gently—and then sinks back again and 
raises his baton as though he were drawing 
the music out after it, and the whole place 
seems to rock and raove. It’s like being 
picked up and carried on the deck of a 
yacht over great waves; and all around 
you are the beautiful Viennese women and 
those tall Austrian officers in their long, 
blue coats and flat hats and silver swords. 
And there are cool drinks—” continued 
Clay, with his eyes fixed on the coming 
storm—“ all sorts of cool drinks—in high, 
thin glasses, full of ice, all the ice you 
want——”’ 

“Oh, drop it, will you?” cried Lang- 
ham, with a shrug of his damp shoulders. 
“T can’t stand it. I’m parching.” 

“ Wait a minute,” interrupted MacWill- 
iams, leaning forward and looking into 


the night. “Some one’s coming.” ‘There 
was a sound down the road of hoofs 
and the rattle of the land-crabs as 


they scrambled off into the bushes, and 
two men on horseback came suddenly 
out of the darkness and drew rein in the 
light from the open door. ‘The first was 
General Mendoza, the leader of the op- 
position in the Senate, and the other, his 
orderly. ‘The General dropped his Pana- 
ma hat to his knee and bowed in the 
saddle three times. 

‘ Good-evening, your Excellency,” said 
Clay, rising. “Tell that peon to get 
my coat, will you ?”’ he added, turning to 
Langham. Langham clapped his hands 
and the clanging of a guitar ceased, and 
their servant and cook came out from 
the back of the hut and held the Gen- 
eral’s horse while he dismounted.“ Wait 
until I get you a chair,” said Clay. 
‘You'll find those steps rather bad for 
white duck.” 

“T am fortunate in finding you at 
home,” said the officer, smiling, and show- 
ing his white teeth. ‘The telephone is 
not working. I tried at the club, but I 
could not call you.” 
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‘It's the storm, | Clay 
answered, as he struggled into his jacket. 
“ Let me offer you something to drink.” 
He entered the house, and returned with 
several bottles on a tray and a bundle of 
cigars. The Spanish-American poured 
himself out a glass of water, mixing it with 
Jamaica rum, and said, smiling again, “ It 
is a saying of your countrymen that when 
aman first comes to Olancho he puts a 
little rum into his water, and that when he 
is here some time he puts a little water in 
his rum.” 


suppose,” 


“Ves,” laughed Clay. “I’m afraid 
fo) 2 
that’s true.’’ 
‘There was a pause while the men 


sipped at their glasses, and looked at the 
horses and the orderly. ‘The clanging of 
the guitar began again from the kitchen. 
‘You have a very beautiful view here of 
the harbor, yes,” said Mendoza. He 
seemed to enjoy the pause after his ride, 
and to be in no haste to begin on the 
object of his errand. MacWilliams and 
Langham eyed each other covertly, and 
Clay examined the end of his cigar, and 
they all waited. 

“And how are the mines progressing, 
eh?’ asked the officer, genially. “ You 
find much good iron in them, they tell 
me.” 

“Yes, we are doing very well,” Clay 
assented ; “it was difficult at first, but 
now that things are in working order, we 
are getting out about ten thousand tonsa 
month. We hope to increase that soon 
to twenty thousand when the new open- 
ings are developed and our shipping facil- 
ities are in better shape.” 

“So much!” exclaimed the General, 
pleasantly. ‘“ Of which the Government 
of my country is to get its share of ten per 
cent.—one thousand tons! It is munifi- 
cent!’ He laughed and shook his head 
slyly at Clay, who smiled in dissent. 

“But you see, sir,” said Clay, “ you 
cannot blame us. The mines have always 
been there, before this Government came 
in, before the Spaniards were here, be- 
fore there was any Government at all, but 
there was not the capital to open them up, 
I suppose, or—and it needed a certain 
energy to begin the attack. Your people 
let the chance and, as it turned 


go, 


out, I think they were very wise in doing 
so. ‘They get ten per cent. of the output. 
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That’s ten per cent. on nothing, for the 
mines really didn’t exist, as far as you 
were concerned, until we came, did they ? 
They were just so much waste land, and 
they would have remained so. And look 
at the price we paid down before we cut 
a tree. Three millions of dollars ; that’s 
a good deal of money. It will be some 
time before we realize anything on that 
investment.” 

Mendoza shook his head and shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘ I will be frank with you,” 
he said, with the air of one to whom dis- 
simulation is difficult. ‘I come here to- 
night on an unpleasant errand, but it is 
with me a matter of duty, and I am a sol- 
dier, to whom duty is the foremost ever. 
I have come to tell you, Mr. Clay, that 
we, the Opposition, are not satisfied with 
the manner in which the Government has 
these great iron deposits. 
When I say not satisfied, my dear friend, 
I speak most moderately. I should say 
that we are surprised and indignant, and 
we are determined the wrong it has done 
our country shall be nghted. I have the 
honor to have been chosen to speak for 
our party on this most important ques- 


disposed of 


tion, and on next ‘Tuesday, sir,’’ the 
General stood up and bowed, as though 
he were before a great assembly, “ I will 
rise in the Senate and move a vote of 


want of confidence in the Government for 
the manner in which it has given away 
the richest possessions in the storehouse 
of my country, giving it not only to aliens, 
but for a pittance, for a share which is not 
a share, but a bribe, to blind the eyes of 
the people. It has been a shameful bar- 
gain and I cannot say who is to blame; 
I accuse no one. But I suspect, and | 
will demand an investigation; I will 
demand that the value not of one-tenth, 
but of one-half of all the iron that your 
company takes out of Olancho shall be 
paid into the treasury of the state. And 
I come to you to-night, as the Resident 
Director, to inform you beforehand of my 
intention. I do not wish to take you un- 
prepared. I do not blame your people ; 
they are business men, they know how to 
make good bargains, they get what they 
best can. That is the rule of trade, but 
they have gone too far, and I advise you 
to communicate with your people in New 
York and learn what they are prepared to 
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offer now—now that they have to deal with 
men who do not consider their own in- 
terests but the interests of their country.” 

Mendoza made a sweeping bow and 
seated himself, frowning dramatically, 
with folded arms. His voice still hung 
in the air, for he had spoken as earnestly 
as though he imagined himself already 
standing in the hall of the Senate 
championing the cause of the people. 

MacWilliams looked up at Clay from 
where he sat on the steps below him, but 
Clay did not notice him, and there was 
no sound, except the quick sputtering 
of the nicotine in Langham’s pipe, at 
which he pulled quickly, and which was 
the only outward sign the boy gave of 
his interest. Clay shifted one muddy 
boot over the other and leaned back with 
his hands stuck in his belt. 

“Why didn’t you speak of this soon- 
er?” he asked. 

“Ah, yes, that is fair,’ said the Gen- 
eral, quickly.“ I know that it is late. and 
I regret it, and I see that we cause you 
inconvenience; but how could I speak 
sooner when I was ignorant of what was 
going on? I have been away with my 
troops. I am a soldier first, a politician 
after. During the last year I have been 
engaged in guarding the frontier. No 
news General in the field 
moving from camp to camp and always 
in the saddle ; but I may venture to hope, 
sir, that news has come to you of me ?”’ 

Clay pressed his lips together and 
bowed his head. 

“We have heard of your victories, 
General, yes,’’ he “and on your 
return you say you found things had not 
been going to your liking?” 

« That is it,” assented the other, eagerly. 
“T find that indignation reigns on every 
I find my friends complaining of 
the railroad which you run across their 
land. I find that fifteen hundred soldiers 
are turned into laborers, with picks and 
spades, working by the side of negroes 
and your Irish ; they have not been paid 
their wages, and they have been fed 
worse than though they were on the 
march ; sickness and———”’ 

Clay moved impatiently and dropped 
his boot heavily on the porch. “ That 


comes to a 


said ; 


side. 


was true at first,” he interrupted, “ but it 
I should be glad, General, 


is not so now. 
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to take you over the men’s quarters at 
any time. As for their not having been 
paid, they were never paid by their own 
Government before they came to us, and 
for the same reason, because the petty 
officers kept back the money, just as they 
have alwaysdone. But the men are paid 
now. However, this is not of the most 
importance. Who is it that complains of 
the terms of our concession ? ”’ 

“Every one!’ exclaimed Mendoza, 
throwing out his arms, ‘and they ask, 
moreover, this: they ask why, if this mine 
is so rich, why was not the stock offered 
here to us in this country 2? Why was it 
not put on the market, that anyone 
might buy ? We have rich men in Olan- 
cho, why should not they benefit first of 
all others by the wealth of their own 
lands ? Butno! we are not asked to buy. 
All the stock is taken in New York, no 
one benefits but the state, and it receives 
only ten per cent. It is monstrous.” 

“I see,’’ said Clay, gravely. “ That 
had not occurred to me before. They feel 
they have been slighted. I see.” He 
paused for a moment as if in_ serious 
consideration. ‘ Well,” he added, “ that 
might be arranged.” 

He turned and jerked his head toward 
the open door. ‘If you boys mean to go 
to town to-night, you’d better be mov- 
ing,” he said. ‘The two men rose together 
and bowed silently to their guest. 

“T should like if Mr. Langham would 
remain a moment with us,” said Mendoza, 
politely. “I understand that it is his 
father who controls the stock of the com- 
pany. If we discuss any arrangement it 
might be well if he were here.” 

Clay was sitting with his chin on his 
breast, and he did not look up, nor did 


the young man turn to him for any 
prompting. ‘I’m not down here as my 
father’s son,” he said, “I am an em- 
ployee of Mr. Clay’s. He represents 


the company. Good-night, sir.”’ 

“You think, then,”’ said Clay, “ that if 
your friends were given an opportunity to 
subscribe to the stock they would feel less 
resentful toward us? ‘They would think 
it was fairer to all ?” 

“TI know it,” said Mendoza; ‘“ why 
should the stock go out of the country 
when those living here are able to buy 
tn?” 
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“Exactly,” said Clay, “of course. 
Can you tell me this, General? Are the 
gentlemen who want to buy stock in 
the mine the same men who are in the 
Senate ? The men who are objecting to 
the terms of our concession ?”’ 

‘With a few exceptions they are the 
same men.” 

Clay looked out over the harbor at the 
lights of the town, and the General twirled 
his hat around his knee and gazed with 
appreciation at the stars above him. 

‘“‘ Because if they are,’’ Clay continued, 
“and they succeed in getting our share 
cut down from ninety per cent. to fifty 
per cent., they must see that the stock 
would be worth just forty per cent. less 
than it is now.” 

“ That is true,” assented the other. “I 
have thought of that, and if the Senators 
in Opposition were given a chance to sub- 
scribe, I am sure they would see that it is 
better wisdom to drop their objections to 
the concession, and as stockholders allow 
you to keep ninety per cent. of the out- 
put. And, again,” continued Mendoza, 
‘it is really better for the country that the 
money should go to its people than that 
it should be stored up in the vaults of the 
treasury, when there is always the danger 
that the President will seize it ; or, if not 
this one, the next one.” 

“T should think—that is—it seems to 
me,” said Clay with careful considera- 
tion, “that your Excellency might be 
able to render us great help in this mat- 
ter yourself. We need a friend among 
the Opposition. In fact—I see where 
you could assist us in many ways, where 
your services would be strictly in the 
line of your public duty and yet bene- 
fit us very much. Of course I cannot 
speak authonitatively without first con- 
sulting Mr. Langham ; but I should think 
he would allow you personally to pur- 
chase as large a block of the stock as you 
could wish, either to keep yourself or to 
resell and distribute among those of your 
friends in Opposition where it would do 
the most good.” 

Clay looked over inquiringly to where 
Mendoza sat in the light of the open door, 
and the General smiled faintly, and emit- 
ted a pleased little sigh of relief.“ In- 
deed,”’ continued Clay, “I should think 
Mr. Langham might even save you the 
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formality of purchasing the stock outright 
by sending you its money equivalent. 
I beg your pardon,” he asked, interrupted 
himself, “does your orderly understand 
English ?” 

“He does not,’”’ the General assured 
him, eagerly, dragging his chair a little 
closer. 

‘“Suppose now that Mr. Langham 
were to put fifty, or let us say, sixty thou- 
sand dollars to your account in the Va- 
lencia Bank, d> you think this vote of want 
of confidence in the Government on the 
question of our concession would still be 
moved ?” 

“7 am sure it would not,” exclaimed 
the leader of the Opposition, nodding his 
head violently. 

“ Sixty thousand dollars,” repeated Clay, 
slowly, “for yourself, and do you think 
General, that were you paid that sum you 
would be able to call off your friends, or 
would they make a demand for stock 
also ?”’ 

“Have no anxiety at all, they do just 
what I say,’ returned Mendoza, in an 
eager whisper. “If I say ‘ It is all right, 
I am satisfied with what the Government 
has done in my absence,’ it is enough. 
And I will say it, I give you the word of 
a soldier, I will say it. I will not move a 
vote of want of confidence on Tuesday. 
You need go no farther than myself. [am 
glad that I am powerful enough to serve 
you, and if you doubt me—” he struck 
his heart and bowed with a deprecatory 
smile, “you need not pay in the money 
in exchange for the stock all at the same 
time. You can pay ten thousand this 
year, and next year ten thousand more 
and so on, and so feel confident that I 
shall have the interests of the mine al- 
ways in my heart. Who knows what may 
not happen ina year? I may be able to 
serve you even more. Who knows how 
long the present Government will last ? 
But I give you my word of honor, no 
matter whether I be in Opposition or at 
the head of the Government, if I receive 
every six months the retaining fee of 
which you speak, I will be your repre- 
sentative. And my friends can do noth- 
ing. I despise them. / am the Opposi- 
tion. You have done well, my dear sir, 
to consider me alone.” 

Clay turned in his chair and looked 


back of him through the office to the room 
beyond. 

“ Boys,”’ he called, “you can come 
out now.” 

He rose and pushed his chair away and 
beckoned to the orderly who sat in the 
saddle holding the General’s horse. Lang- 
ham and MacWilliams came out and 
stood in the open door, and Mendoza 
rose and looked at Clay. 

“You can go now,” Clay said to him, 
quietly. “And you can rise in the Sen- 
ate on Tuesday and move your vote of 
want of confidence and object to our 
concession, and when you have resumed 
your seat the Secretary of Mines will 
rise in his turn and tell the Senate 
how you stole out here in the night 
and tried to blackmail me, and begged 
me to bribe you to be silent, and that 
you offered to throw over your friends 
and to take all that we would give you 
and keep it yourself. That will make 
you popular with your friends, and will 
show the Government just what sort of a 
leader it has working against it.” 

Clay took a step forward and shook 
his finger in the officer’s face. “Try to 
break that concession; try it. It was 
made by one Government to a body of 
honest, decent business men, with a Gov- 
ernment of their own back of them, and 
if you interfere with our conceded rights 
to work those mines, I’ll have a man-of- 
war down here with white paint on her 
hull, and she’ll blow you and your little 
republic back up there into the moun- 
tains. Now you can go.” : 

Mendoza had straightened with sur- 
prise when Clay first began to speak, and 
had then bent forward slightly as though 
he meant to interrupt him. His eye- 
brows were lowered in a straight line, and 
his lips moved quickly. 

“You poor —” he began, contemp- 
tuously. “ Bah,’ he exclaimed, ‘“ you’re 
a fool; I should have sent a servant to 
talk with you. You are a child— but 
you are an insolent child,” he cried, sud- 
denly, his anger breaking out, “ and I shall 
punish you. You dare to call me names! 
You shall fight me, you shall fight me ‘o- 
morrow. You have insulted an officer, and 
you shall meet me at once, to-morrow.” 

“Tf I meet you to-morrow,” Clay re- 
plied, “I will thrash you for your im- 
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pertinence. ‘The only reason I don’t do 
it now is because you are on my doorstep. 
You had better not meet me to-morrow, 
or at any other time. And I have no 
leisure to fight duels with anybody.” 

“You are a coward,’ returned the 
other, quietly, ‘and I tell you so before 
my servant.” 

Clay gave a short laugh and turned to 
MacWilliams in the doorway. 

“ Hand me my gun, MacWilliams,” he 
said, “it’s on the shelf to the right.” 

MacWilliams stood still and shook his 
head. “Oh, let him alone,” he said. 
““You’ve got him where you want him.” 

“Give me the gun, I tell you,” re- 
peated Clay. “I’m not going to hurt 
him, I’m only going to show him how I 
can shoot.” 

MacWilliams moved grudgingly across 
the porch and brought back the revolver 
and handed it to Clay. ‘Look out, 
now,” he said, “ it’s loaded.”’ 

At Clay’s words the General had re- 
treated hastily to his horse’s head and had 
begun unbuckling the strap of his holster 
and the orderly reached back into the 
boot for his carbine. Clay told him in 
Spanish to throw up his hands, and the 
man, with a frightened look at his off- 
cer, did as the revolver suggested. Then 
Clay motioned with his empty hand for 
the other to desist. ‘“ Don’t do that,” 
he said, “I’m not going to hurt you; 
I’m only going to frighten you a little.” 

He turned and looked at the student 
lamp inside, where it stood on the table in 
full view. ‘Then he raised his revolver. 
He did not apparently hold it away 
from him by the butt, as other men do, 
but let it le in the palm of his hand, 
into which it seemed to fit like the 
hand of a friend. His first shot broke 
the top of the glass chimney, the second 
shattered the green globe around it, the 
third put out the light, and the next drove 
the lamp crashing to the floor. There 
was a wild yell of terror from the back of 
the house, and the noise of a guitar fall- 
ing down a flight of steps. ‘I have 
probably killed a very good cook,” said 
Clay, “as I should as certainly kill you, 
if I were to meet you. Langham,” he 
continued, ‘go tell that cook to come 


back.”’ 


The General sprang into his saddle, 
and the altitude it gave him seemed to 
bring back some of the jauntiness he had 
lost. 

“That was very pretty,” he said ; “ you 
have been a cowboy, so they tell me. It 
is quite evident by your manners. No 
matter, if we do not meet to-morrow it 
will be because I have more serious work 
to do. Two months from to-day there 
will be a new Government in Olancho 
and a new President, and the mines will 
have a new director. I have tried to be 
your friend, Mr. Clay. See how you 
like me for an enemy. Good-night, gen- 
tlemen.”’ 

** Good-night,” said MacWilliams, un- 
moved. ‘“ Please ask your man to close 
the gate after you.” 

When the sound of the hoofs had died 
away the men still stood in an uncomfort- 
able silence, with Clay twirling the revol- 
ver around his middle finger. orm 
sorry I had to make a gallery play of 
that sort,”’ he said. “ But it was the only 
way to make that sort of man under- 
stand.” 

Langham sighed and shook his head 
ruefully. 

“Well,” he said, “I thought all the 
trouble was over, but it looks to me as 
though it had just begun. So far as I 
can see they’re going to give the governor 
a run for his money yet.’ 

Clay turned to MacWilliams. 

‘How many of Mendoza’s soldiers 
have we in the mines, Mac ?”’ he asked. 

“ About fifteen hundred,” MacWilliams 
answered. ‘ But you ought to hear the 
way they talk of him.” 

“They do, eh?” said Clay, with a 
smile of satisfaction. ‘ That’s good. ‘Six 
hundred slaves who hate their masters.’ 
What do they say about me ?”’ 

“Oh, they think you're all right. They 
know you got them their pay and all 
that. ‘They’d do a lot for you.” 

“Would they fight for me?” asked 
Clay. 

MacWilliams looked up and laughed un- 
easily. ‘I don’t know,” he said. “Why, 
old man? What do you mean to do?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Clay answered. 
“I was just wondering whether I should 
like to be President of Olancho.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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HE month of August is always an in- 

teresting period to the inhabitants of 

Constantinople. The anniversary of 
the accession of Sultan Abd ul Hamid IT. 
falls on the 31st of that month. During 
weeks before the day, preparations for so 
joyous a celebration occupy the thoughts 
and deplete the purses of all who would 
stand well with the Government of ‘Tur- 
key. Ammunition factories run at full time 
manufacturing the fireworks which shall 
beautify heaven and earth in honor of the 
event. Officials of the Department of 
Justice laboriously collect beforehand the 
names of criminals who have completed 
two-thirds of their allotted durance, in 
order that on the auspicious day they may 
be let loose to add, in return for pardon, 
their effective prayers to the chorus which 
shall then ascend for the long life of the 
sovereign. Local newspapers give col- 
umns to the gracious deeds of His Majesty 
and the epithets with which they express 
their surprise thereat. Princes of the blood 
royal, pashas of all degrees, and a whole 
army of lesser functionaries begin early in 
the month to rear, in front of their dwell- 
ings, ornamental frames to be hung with 
unnumbered lamps in token of their grat- 
itude to the Guardian of their Mercies, 
the Shadow of God on Earth, the Up 
builder of the Universe, and the Dispenser 
of Peace and Prosperity to all the Nations 
of the World. And finally, as the month 
approaches its close, the police in each 
ward of the city make lists of the Govern- 
ment officials, the army contractors, the 
holders of concessions for public works, 
and the foreigners otherwise enjoying 
Government patronage,in order that they 
may watch the scale of preparation adopt- 
ed by such for the illuminations, and that 
they may comment in a convincing manner 
upon any shabby economy appearing in 
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the plan of the preparations. To the pa- 
triotic Turk Accession Day is, in short, as 
though he were deprived of national holi- 
days for a year, and were given a Fourth 
of July and Washington’s Birthday and 
Decoration Day and Thanksgiving Day 
rolled into one, to lay the glory of the de- 
ferred rejoicing at the feet of him whom 
the police delight to cause to be honored. 
The whole month reflects the dawn of 
the great day with which it is to close. 
August of the year 1896 was neverthe- 
less far from a happy month at Constan- 
tinople. Crete was in open rebellion, 
Macedonia was overrun with bands of 
filibusters, which, though too small to be 
easily caught by the perspiring troops, 
were too aggressive to be contemptuously 
ignored. Europe was pounding at the 
door of the Sublime Porte with warnings 
of the possible consequences of delay in 
appeasing the discontented Cretans and 
Macedonians. In Syria all resources of 
the Government were absorbed by a 
heavy military force occupied in playing 
hide-and-seek with rebellious Druses 
among the crests of Anti-Lebanon. In 
the other Asiatic provinces of ‘Turkey 
the favorite Turkish policy of killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg was once 
more proving poverty to be its legitimate 
and predestined fruit. Fierce orders to 
the tax-gatherers in those unhappy regions 
to collect money by any and every means 
brought reply from these worthy men that 
they could find no purses which had not 
already been squeezed flat as a pancake. 
The custom-houses were receiving from 
duties barely money enough to pay the 
expenses of their maintenance. ‘The of- 
ficials, the troops, and the unnumbered 
pious pensioners throughout the country 
had received no pay for months. In its 
desperation the Treasury was debating 
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the possibility (not the propriety) of re- 
lieving itself from the importunities of the 
army and the civil establishment by an 
irredeemable paper-money. A 
horror of financial ruin rested upon both 
the capital and the provinces. — Further- 
more, the Armenian revolutionist party 
had lately several times warned the Em- 
bassies that the failure of all promised 
reform would force them to make new 
demonstrations against the Government. 
This meant that some small band of men 
vould commit some outrage so heinous 
as to arouse the worst passions of the 
Turks, relying upon the Turkish principle 
that where 
there is small distinction between innocent 
and guilty, to produce some fiendish out- 
burst which would force the intervention 
of Europe. But such warnings had _ be- 
fore been proved to be the empty vapor- 
ing of foolish and pretentious young men. 
So now the population heard of them 
with a mere momentary catching of the 
breath. ‘Their chief effect was to excite 
the police during the latter part of August 
to phenomenal activity in discovering 
criminal intent among well-disposed and 
innocent people. ‘The police found even 
the pastimes of foreigners to be suspicious 
occupations. ‘They attempted to prevent 
cricket and lawn-tennis on the ground 
that assemblies are prohibited in ‘Turkey. 
this sort the intervention 
of an Embassy, and in another the ju- 
dicious use of a garden-hose upon a po- 
liceman who attempted to dig up the 
tennis-court of an irascible German, de- 
feated this part of the operations of the 
police with ignominy. One night with a 
few friends I was on the upper Bosphorus. 
In two had into mid- 
stream, and were letting the boats drift 
in a current mighty with the latent power 
of a score of Niagaras, but majestic in its 
silence of supremacy. The boats were 
near together, some of the party were 
singing softly, and all had lost touch with 
the troubled world about us, under the 
glamour of the silvery light that played 
upon the glassy stream pent between the 
dusty hills of the two continents. ~ 
Suddenly we heard behind us the quick, 
measured plunge of many oars skilfully 
wielded, and then a man-of-war’s boat, 
rowed by eight Turkish sailors, dashed 
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into the space between our boats, and 
there stopped with great swirling of water 
about the oars now held rigidly to break 
the impetus of that hasty swoop. Our 
sensations were as if a pirate chief had 
pounced upon defenceless merchantmen 
and sat gloating over his easy capture 
before seizing upon the plunder. In the 
stern of the boat sat two naval officers 
who looked solemnly at the face of each 
member of our party. Then, without a 
word to us, they ordered their men to 
give way, and their boat shot out of sight 
into the dark shadows of the Asiatic 
shore. Our boatmen, explaining this 
curious onset, said that the police now 
suspect every boat which crosses the Bos- 
phorus at night. They said that if we had 
not been foreigners we should certainly 
have been sent to the lock-up for being 
found so near the Asiatic shore at so late 
an hour. But even this police vigilance 
caused no anxiety to such as could be- 
come familiar with the surveillance with- 
out reason to dread it. 

Toward the latter part of the month two 
notable events caused a momentary flurry 
of anxiety in Constantinople. ‘The pious 
and fearless Armenian Patriarch, Matteos 
Izmirlian, was forced to resign his office 
by pressure from the Turkish Government 
through Armenians of rank in the Turkish 
Bishop Bartolomeos, who looked 
to the palace of Yildiz for his comforts 
in this world and the next, was illegally 
chosen by the intervention of the Govern- 
ment to take his place as /ocum tenens of 
the Patriarchate. ‘The fury caused among 
the Armenians by this new invasion of 
their rights seemed to portend outbursts 
of violence. A little later, anxious ex- 
pectation of evil was excited among the 
Christians of Constantinople by the arrival, 
by express command of the Sultan, of a 
regiment of the infamous Hamidieh cav- 
alry, made up of Kourds from the Eastern 
provinces of the Empire, who had been 
ravaging the Armenian villages during a 
year or more. ‘The Christians of Con- 
stantinople distrusted the motive which 
brought to Constantinople such __past- 
masters in massacre and plunder. 

But when the regiment arrived the men 
were put into uniform and sent to barracks 
outside of the city limits, in order to be 
drilled and brought under some discipline 


service. 
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before they should be subjected to the 


eyes of foreign military critics. They gave 


no sign of ferocity, and the people felt re- 
assured. 

Notwithstanding all these disquieting 
circumstances of life in ‘Turkey, in August, 
hopes existed in the minds of the people 
that the worst of the crisis had passed. 
Either from motives of broad statesman- 
ship, or because of its anxieties in Crete, 
Syria, and Macedonia, the Government 
seemed to be using less stringency toward 
the Armenians. All indicated that no 
more licenses to massacre would go into 
Asiatic Turkey. If this were the case, the 
Armenians, seeing a chance that they 
might preserve their lives, would begin to 
recover confidence. With the recovery 
of confidence the trading instinct would 
begin to assert itself; commerce with Eu- 
rope would gradually revive, and taxes, 
that is to say, the comfort of hungry 
officials, would soon make glad the faces 
of those in power. The hopes of the 
population were based on the firm belief 
that if the Sultan really desired quiet and 


\ 


its accompanying revenue, he would cer- 
tainly have it. 

So it came to pass that I stumbled upon 
a veritable surprise on the morning of the 
26th day of August. Happening to be 
in one of the suburbs of Constantinople, 
upon the other side of the Bosphorus, I 
met a friend, an Armenian, who told me, 
with considerable excitement, that a dis- 
turbance was to take place in the city in 
the course of the day. ‘Last night,” he 
said, ‘the revolutionists warned their 
friends here not to go to the city, and to 
keep within doors as much as_ possible. 
The revolutionists are now well supplied 
with dynamite, and the outbreak is to last 
several days.” My friend added that he 
did not dare to go to the city, and very 
strongly intimated that 1 would do well to 
keep away also. While we were talking, 
the city lay before us, basking under the 
noon-day sun. Its stately mosques, with 
pyramidal outline, dignified, while the 
deep blue of the surrounding sea enriched 
the beauty of the capital of the Sultans. 
It was a very ideal of serene, unconcerned, 
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assured enjoyment of life. I decided not 
to follow the advice of my friend. 

After this warning of impending trouble 
the Turks whom I met 
unusually anxious. Armenians there were 
none, either on the streets or on the 
steamer that took me to the city. We had 
crossed the Bosphorus and entered the 
harbor. All was quiet as usual. It was 
one o'clock, and I was just reflecting upon 
the men who torment. their 
fellows with false alarms, when two loud 
explosions thundered out to meet us from 
Galata. A moment more and there was 
another, followed by shots fired in rapid 
The the Turks on 
the steamer grew pale, and they gathered 
in little groups upon the deck to exchange 
views. One to another, “ The Ar- 
menians are beginning again !” God 
curse all swine of Giaours!” was the pas- 
sionate rejoinder. “ Until every 
these fellows has his throat cut,”’ 
other, “peace will not return to the 
world.” ‘This work is the 
Europe,” said the first speaker. ‘These 
cowherds and porters and clodhoppers 
from Anatolia go to Europe and are told 
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said 


said an- 
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that we do not treat them well. Do they 
not reflect that if we had chosen we could 
have taken away their language and their 
religion and cut off their 
five hundred years ago? Is 
that they are let live to-day ?”  ‘ What 
can you do with such people,” said an- 
other, ‘‘as soon as one of them goes to 
Europe he puts a hat on his head and 
thinks that he is something. They will end 
by spoiling the whole country '” ‘Then 
the men, observing me, lowered their 
voices, and drew a little apart, as if some 
barrier had suddenly been placed between 
us. 

The silence of the passengers waiting 
on the landing at the bridge was oppressive. 
“They are attacking the Bank,” whispered 
one, close by me. ‘“ Who are attacking 
the Bank?” I asked. ‘ How should I 
know !” answered the Turk, as he slunk 
away, unwilling to talk to a foreigner. 
The bridge itself, a place where all the 
nations of the earth jostle shoulders every 
day, was almost Those who 
were upon the bridge were standing in 
little groups looking anxiously toward the 
Bank building towering high above its 
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lesser neighbors. Explosion followed ex- 
plosion. I remembered the remark of my 
friend about the dynamite, and under- 
stood the hard, wicked expression of the 
louder explosions. Then suddenly it came 
over me that all the people upon the 
bridge seemed to be Turks, many of them 
unpleasant-looking fellows from the lower 
classes. They were evidently stirred to 
the depths of their sluggish nature by each 
new roar of bombs or of musketry. Mine 
was the only hat in that company of 
people, and I felt suddenly as though lost 
in a wilderness of unknown extent. ‘The 
end of the bridge at Galata was barred 
by troops. So I went to the office of a 
friend in Stamboul. 

From this building we could look across 
the Golden Horn to the Bank. With a 
glass soldiers could be seen in all points 
of vantage in the streets which ran steeply 
up the hill above the Bank. ‘They were 
firing toward the building from every cor- 
ner. On the roof of the Bank were other 
men, also firing. Once ina while one of 
them would run forward and throw some- 
thing down into the street, when a loud 
explosion would follow. The wildest 
stories were flying about. The Bank had 
been attacked by Turkish troops who 
were tired of waiting for their pay; Ar- 
menian revolutionists had tried to rob the 
Bank in order to get the sinews of war 
more speedily than by the usual method 
of intimidation ; the attack was an attempt 
to kill the directors for having given fi- 
nancial aid to the Turkish Government ; 
Sir Edgar Vincent, the Chief Director, 
was dead, and his body had been seen 
carried away on a stretcher ; the attempt 
to kill the directors was because they 
would not give financial aid to the Turks. 
All these stories seemed equally credible 
until a man came in, directly from Galata, 
who was able to assure us that the Bank 
had been seized by a group of Armenians, 
who were going to hold it until the Sultan 
should grant their demand for an auton- 
omous Armenia. ‘The men on the roof 
of the Bank were revolutionists, firing and 
throwing bombs at the troops. 

In the streets near us patrols of soldiers 
were leisurely sauntering along. In front 
of all the shops the shopkeepers stood 
peering uneasily in various directions, or 
holding council with their neighbors. Then 
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a group of rough-looking Kourds came to 
the corner of the street, and paused, evi- 
dently deliberating some important matter. 
Instantly all the shops were closed, the 
shutters going up with a noise like mus- 
ketry. But a patrol came hurrying up, or- 
dered the Kourds to move on, and the 
shopkeepers to reopen their shops; for 
there was absolutely nothing to be fright- 
ened at. The shops were reopened, 
though business was impossible.  Evil- 
looking men, bearing clubs of sinister as- 
pect, began to pass along the street singly 
or in groups of four or five. The massacre 
of September 30, 1895, was in the mind of 
all. Deep distrust of the promises of the 
patrols ruled the public mind, and all Ar- 
menians who were brave enough to venture 
upon the streets sought some more secure 
district of the city. 

By four o’clock reports began to come 
in that Armenians had been killed while 
peaceably walking the streets. Then came 
news that a second outbreak of revolution- 
ists was In progress at Samatia, in the part 
of the city which extends along the shore 
of the Sea of Marmora toward the Seven 
Towers. Shortly before noon a party had 
seized a stone school-house in that district, 
and were firing and throwing bombs from 
the windows, after the fashion of those in 
the Bank. ‘This was serious news. It 
ended all pretence of business. Every 
man, of no matter what nationality, closed 
his shop and stole away, skulking along the 
walls like a criminal. The peculiar atti- 
tude of the Turkish mind toward unbeliev- 
ers placed every Christian in as much dan- 
ger as if he were in an enemy’s country in 
time of war. My friend and I walked to- 
gether toward the bridge, to take steamer 
for the Bosphorus, where we might be out 
of this seething hot-bed of rumor, distrust, 
and terror. 

Numbers of ‘Turks were assembled at 
the street corners, many of them carrying 
clubs or rough billets of wood. But we 
saw no violence toward any Christian. 


’ Troops were scattered along the street in 


parties of ten or twelve. ‘There seemed 
good reason to hope that they would pre- 
vent mobs from forming to attack Chris- 
tians. A year ago the mob of Turks had 
killed many Christians in these very streets, 
after an Armenian outbreak. But the 
storm of indignation which these mas- 
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sacres had caused had been a lesson to 
those in authority. If the Turkish Gov- 
ernment should now show self-control, 
holding down the mob as it now seemed to 
be doing; should take the Bank and the 
Samatia school-house by storm, and limit 
its vengeance to those actually engaged in 
the outbreaks, it would win the sympathy 
of Europe. It would ruin the cause of the 
so-called patriots who were now hurling 
their bombs from the Bank; for unless 
they could cause a general massacre by 
their proceedings, their course would be 
judged in its true light. These reflections 
were quite comforting. The good sense 
of the Turks seemed almost proven by the 
quiet of the streets through which we were 
walking. Just then a procession of four or 
five scavenger carts met us. ‘The first one 
passed without notice. Over the second 
a piece of matting was thrown, and from 
under the matting protruded the hands and 
feet of dead men. The third had no cov- 
ering over its ghastly load of four or five 
bodies thrown in, doubled and twisted as 
they chanced to fall. The uppermost 
body was a horrible spectacle, with only a 
broken mixture of skin, hair, and blood in 
the place where the skull had been. In 
those carts were more than a score of bod- 
ies of Armenians of the poorer class, who 
had been killed, not with weapons, but by 
beating with clubs. The Turkish bludgeon- 
men had been at work on the streets, and 
the municipality had placed its carts at 
their disposal to remove the evidences of 
their crime. ‘The victims had been bat- 
tered to pieces merely because they be- 

nged to a hated race. The contempt 
for their fate shown by the Government 
officials in thus indecently piling their 
corpses like offal in the scavenger carts, 
and in parading the evidence of its heart- 
lessness before the eyes of club-bearers 
who were waiting opportunity for similar 
achievements, swept away every trace of 
sympathy for the Turks wronged by the 
anarchical proceedings of the Armenians 
at the Bank. 

From the bridge another horrible sight 
could be seen. Men were at work gather- 
ing dead bodies of Armenians out of the 
water. Almost immediately upon the out- 
break at the Bank the Kourdish porters 
employed at the Custom-House on the 
Stamboul side of the harbor, more than a 
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mile from the scene of disturbance, had 
killed all whom they could catch of their 
Armenian associates, and had thrown them 
into the sea. The police were now having 
the bodies dragged from the water in order 
to be taken away by the carts; and some 
of the wretches were still alive. But now 
there was a sudden rush of many feet on 
the square at the head of the bridge over 
which we had just come. There was a 
sort of hoarse murmur, ‘ Curses on the 
Giaour!”’ there was a sudden brandish- 
ing of clubs in the air, and a poor fellow in 
the midst of a maddened crowd went 
down not to rise again. Mounted police 
were sitting on their horses not far away, 
and after the clubs dealt their blows they 
swept in, scattering the crowd. The ques- 
tion of the policy which the Government 
had chosen hung upon the action of the 
police, now that the deed was done. If 
they should arrest the murderers, it would 
show that the Government intended to 
protect the innocent. But when they saw 
that the man was dead the police could 
see no duty left to them but to call the 
scavenger cart. The bludgeon-bearers, 
and we too, then knew the meaning of 
the inaction of the police. ‘Turkey had 
learned nothing from the indignation of 
the world at the massacres of the last year. 

At the steamer-landing on the bridge 
were numbers of foreigners, Greeks and 
Armenians, who had come through Gal- 
ata, and had further light to throw upon 
the situation. The firing at the Bank 
was still going on, but the rifle-balls of 
the troops hurt no one outside of that 
building, except as the lack of instruction 
in marksmanship caused the soldiers to hit 
the opposite side of the street instead. 
All who came to the steamer testified that 
they were well treated and assisted by the 
police to pass through the crowds. Ladies 
there were who had been caught in the 
storm while shopping in Pera; although 
they arrived almost fainting with horror of 
the scenes which they had witnessed on 
the way, when they could not screen from 
their eyes the hideously mutilated bodies 
of Armenians among which they had to 
pick their way. Merchants there were 
who had been extricated from their offices 
near the Bank building by gentlemanly 
Turkish officers, who spared no pains 
to reassure them with declarations that 
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there was not the least cause: for anx- 
iety. Even the Armenians who had 
found their way to the steamer to go to 
their homes in the upper Bosphorus testi- 
fied that no one had molested them or 
made them afraid. All this spoke well for 
the purpose of the Government to keep 
the mob from repeating the dreaded ex- 
cesses of our previous experience. But 
on the other hand it was clear that the 
lower classes of Armenians were being 
killed wherever they were found, notwith- 
standing the fact that no outbreak had oc- 
curred in Galata or Pera besides the one 
at the Bank. ‘Two of the employees of the 
British post-office had been killed by the 
bludgeon-men almost in front of the closed 
doors of the post-office, and the police, 
standing idly by, had not offered to arrest 
the aggressors. But the most depressing 
fact was related by an Englishman, who 
had chanced to be in the street near the 
Bank when the Armenians commenced 
their attack. Immediately upon the first 
explosions Turkish rowdies began to as- 
semble at the street corners. The most 
of them were supplied with heavy clubs. 
Those who had no clubs broke up the 
tables in front of the cafés in order to 
utilize the table-legs for their purpose. 
Within twenty minutes after the explosion 
of the first bomb some three hundred of 
these fellows had assembled in the street a 
few blocks above the Bank building. It 
seemed as if a force of auxiliaries was be- 
ing collected for an assault upon the 
building. But soon a group of men came 
running up the street from the direction of 
the main police station of the district. 
These gave some word to the waiting ruf- 
fians, and immediately the whole three 
hundred dashed off, not toward the fight at 
the Bank, but in the opposite direction, 
down the hill toward Cassim Pasha, where 
numbers of Armenian workmen from the 
eastern provinces had their lodging-places. 
And the next day it turned out that some 
hundreds of these poor workmen at Cas- 
sim Pasha had been killed in cold blood 
by this mob before they had even heard of 
the outbreak which formed the excuse for 
the attack upon them. 

All these bits of information proved be- 
yond a doubt that we were already in the 
midst of one of these dreadful outbursts of 
fanatic fury of which Turkey has seen so 


many. Serious questionings were in the 
minds of all, whether such a mob would 
hold its hand before it had attacked all 
Christians in the city. The indications of 
an understanding between the mob and 
the police were not reassuring. ‘The utter 
lack of common interest between Turkey 
and the rest of the world, owing to the 
Turkish idea that Islam has still a divine 
mission of conquest, makes all confidence 
at such a time a baseless dream. The 
meditations of the Christian population, 
even in the perfect quiet of the Bosphorus 
villages, were not tranquillizing on that 
Wednesday night. 

Thursday morning, the 27th, dawned 
brilliant and quiet as an old New England 
Sabbath. It brought revived hope that 
the worst was over. ‘The early-morning 
baker’s man, the acknowledged substitute 
among the native families for the morning 
paper, brought word that the revolutionists 
in the Bank had surrendered during the 
night, that the parties at Samatia and at 
the Phanar had been captured by the 
troops, and that all was now quiet. The 
Turkish morning papers, which arrived a 
little later, also had a reassuring tone. The 
official account of the affair of the previous 
day was a note of about ten lines. This 
was all that the censors would allow the 
paper to publish on the subject ; but it said 
that a party of Armenian revolutionists had 
seized the Bank building ; that the Gov- 
ernment, apprized beforehand of the in- 
tention of the outlaws, had suppressed the 
outbreak without allowing it to extend to 
other parts of the city ; that quiet had been 
restored, and the criminals had been hand- 
ed over to the civil authorities for punish- 
ment in accord with the gravity of their 
crime. The implication was that all of 
the anxieties of the populace were now at 
an end, and business might go on as usual. 

A mere glance at the situation after 
arriving in the city that morning showed 
how much the official notice in the papers 
left to be desired in point of accuracy. 
The reports from eye- witnesses of the 
deeds of the night were terrible. At Sa- 
matia, and in Balad, and the region of the 
Adrianople Gate in Stamboul, attacks on 
Armenians in their houses were somewhat 
intelligible, because of the revolutionist 
outbreaks in the immediate vicinity. But 
at Hasskeuy, on the opposite side of the 
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Golden Horn, where there had been no 
Armenian outbreak, the whole Armenian 
quarter, containing some six thousand in- 
habitants, had been attacked during the 
night, and several hundred persons had 
been killed. The mob had crossed in 
boats from Stamboul, and had assembled 
from the brickyards beyond Hasskeuy 
after killing the Armenian workmen em- 
ployed in the yards. Jews of the district 
had acted as guides to the Turks, showing 
which were the Armenian houses. The 
mob forced the doors, killing all the men 
whom they could find, but, happily, not 
touching the women. The frightened peo- 
ple fled in the darkness, some to the open 
country behind Hasskeuy, some to throw 
themselves into wells and cisterns, where 
they remained standing in and out of the 
water for forty-eight hours, and some suc- 
ceeded in reaching the great stone church, 
where 1,400 found refuge. A foreigner, 
who lives in that region, says that the 
shrieks from Hasskeuy through all the long 
night were such that he will never recover 
from the impression of anguish within 
reach which he was impotent to relieve. 
The pillage of the houses went on through 
the night, and, in fact, continued through 
all the day of Thursday. After the Turks 
had carried off all the more portable valua- 
bles from the houses, they actually had 
leisure allowed them to sell to the Jews 
the right to carry off the heavier furniture. 
During the night the furniture of a well- 
conditioned Armenian house in Hasskeuy 
could be bought for $10, at buyer’s risk. 
In some cases, after the Turks had left, 
the Armenian owner would reappear from 
his hiding-place and try to drive off the 
Jews who were carrying away his furni- 
ture. Then these thrifty merchants would 
appeal to the mob for help against the 
“rebel,” the bludgeon-men would come 
back to make good their sale to their 
clients, would kill the Armenian, and 
go on with their work in other houses. 
After the Jews had cleared the houses, 
a horde of Gypsies came into the place 
to gather up the sweepings, and to lament 
that the rapacity of the Jews had left 
them so little worth carrying off. Every 
one seemed free to the use of Armenian 
houses except the rightful owners. It is 


only fair to add that the Turks declare 
that the Hasskeuy massacre was “caused” 


by the act of one Armenian in firing a 
pistol Wednesday evening, and thereby kill- 
ing one of His Imperial Majesty’s soldiers 
of the marine service. The Armenian 
was condemned to death for this crime. 
But at the trial it came out most clearly 
from the testimony for the prosecution 
that when the revolver was fired a mob 
had already surrounded the house in or- 
der to pillage it, and that the soldier was 
killed in the darkness simply because he 
formed a part of the mob. There was no 
Armenian outbreak to provoke this terrible 
slaughter. 

As to the suppression of the outbreaks 
of the revolutionists at Samatia and the 
Phanar the story of the baker’s man in the 
morning was substantially correct. After 
ten hours of ceaseless firing the troops 
had taken the Samatia school-house, and 
found in it four Russian-Armenian revo- 
lutionists, of whom one was a woman. 
The similar outbreak at the Phanar had 
been quelled about the same time of the 
night, the revolutionists having been de- 
stroyed by the use of artillery. With the 
surrender of the Bank the Armenian out- 
break ended at about one o’clock in the 
morning of Thursday. ‘The story of the 
Bank affair we learned only after it was all 
over, and it is worth while to detail it here : 
Twenty - four young Armenians from 
abroad, under the command of two Ar- 
menians who were Russian subjects, went 
to the Bank as if to deposit bullion, which 
they carried into the bank in bags on the 
backs of porters. Part entered the build- 
ing in this way and part remained outside 
until a preconcerted signal was given. 
They then attacked the door-keepers, kill- 
ing one and wounding another. A police 
patrol hastened up at the noise of this 
disturbance and fired upon the revolution- 
ists before they could close the doors of 
the Bank. The Armenians then threw 
bombs at the police, which dispersed them, 
but at the same time killed two of their own 
number. This effect of the bombs was 
to give the Armenians time to close and 
barricade the doors of the Bank. One 
of the humors of the occasion was that the 
material used for the barricade was the 
bags of specie found in the Bank. Prob- 
ably silver was never before used as Gen- 
eral Jackson used his cotton-bales. As 
soon as the Bank had been placed in a 
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condition for defence, and the effect of the 
bombs in keeping the troops at bay had 
been tested, the young leaders of the Ar- 
menians drew up a regular manifesto, 
written on Bank paper, in which they made 
known their demands. ‘These were that 
the Sultan agree to execute the Reform 
Scheme of 1875 under European super- 
vision, that there be no promiscuous mas- 
sacres in the city on account of the out- 
break ; that the members of the band in 
possession of the Bank be given safe con- 
duct out of the empire, and that pending 
negotiations the troops be withdrawn from 
the vicinity of the Bank. In case of re- 
fusal the Armenians would blow up the 
Bank, with themselves and the whole staff 
of the establishment. 

The manifesto was sent out by two of 
the Bank officials. It became the subject 
of anxious deliberations at the Sultan’s 
palace and at the embassies for some 
hours. ‘The troops kept up their fire at 
the Bank until after midnight, but the Ar- 
menians, reduced, through casualties, to 
seventeen in number, continued to hold 
the army at bay. After midnight repre- 
sentatives of the Sultan and of the embas- 
sies, and some of the high officers of the 
Bank, made their appearance. These 
dignitaries stood in the street and pleaded 
with the Armenians for nearly an hour. 
It required the most melting eloquence of 
Mr. Maximof, the dragoman of the Rus- 
sian Embassy, to convince the Armenians 
that they had gained enough in gaining 
safety for themselves and a promise from 
the Sultan that he would consider the 
question of reform. Finally the Arme- 
nians yielded, and were taken through 
the long lines of vainly waiting troops to 
the water’s edge, were sent to a vessel, 
and on to the other side of the Bosphorus, 
and the next day were transferred to a 
French steamer sailing for Marseilles. So 
ended the most formidable of the three 
outbreaks of the revolutionists. 

It seems heartless to note the comic 
elements of this story, when thousands 
who had nothing to do with the affair 
died in the city for the act of these men 
before the revolutionists made their tri- 
umphant exit from the stage. The suc- 
cess of these twenty-four smooth-spoken, 
gentlemanly young Armenians in captur- 
ing the Bank at midday in a city heavily 


patrolled by troops is one of these comic 
elements. So also is the submission of 
over a hundred Bank employees, who re- 
mained prisoners to the redoubtable 
twenty-four until the terms of the capitu- 
lation set them free. ‘Then again the 
revolutionists were not only allowed a safe 
conduct out of the country after their ex- 
ploit, but each was furnished with mon- 
ey to spend in France on arrival ; and, 
finally, as the Gironde was leaving with 
the revolutionists on board, one of the 
leaders kissed his hand to a lady on the 
tender, saying, with a humor—the grim- 
ness can only be understood by those who 
had seen the results of the presence in the 
city of the man and his gang—“ Aw 7- 
voir. We will be back in two weeks.” 
All these amusing features of the Bank 
affair were discussed with relish on the 
Thursday morning. ‘This was possible 
because it was assumed that the reckless 
work of the Turks would end with the 
Armenian outbreak. But it did not. 
Immediately on entering Stamboul the 
state of the streets showed the assumption 
that order would be restored to be a san- 
guine fallacy. All shops were closed, even 
to the tobacconists and the water-sellers. 
Here and there blood stained the pave- 
ment, or loose paving-stones with a sharp 
corner covered with gore told a tale of 
the use to which they had been put. In 
many shops jagged rents in the iron shut- 
ters showed where the Turks had broken 
in during the night for pillage. Within 
ten feet of the chief police station of the 
district stood the shop of an Armenian 
jeweller and watchmaker, its front shat- 
tered and its contents gone except for the 
iron safe, scarred with the blows of sledge- 
hammers, and the déé77s of alot of clocks 
which the ruffians had not cared to take 
away and had destroyed in sheer wanton- 
ness of hate to the owner. All the streets 
from the end of the bridge to the Vienna 
railway station were littered with broken 
boxes and wrapping-papers, and bits of 
glass from the pillage of the shops. It 
was as if a tornado had swept through 
the place and had scattered the debris far 
and wide. Patrols of police were numer- 
ous, as usual, but unimpressed. Not an 
Armenian was to be seen, and what few 
Christians of other race ventured upon 
the streets sought to diminish the tempta- 
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tion which their presence might offer to 
the mob by making themselves as incon- 
spicuous as possible in the depths of cabs. 
Everywhere the bludgeon-men_ were 
standing about or sauntering along in 
groups. ‘The persistence of this crowd 
was a puzzle. They might be lying in 
wait for Armenians to show themselves ; 
they might be planning new pillage, or it 
might be that the police had them under 
close watch and were forcing them gradu- 
ally to disperse by giving them no chance 
to exercise their peculiar talents. On en- 
tering a byway, where patrols and other 
passers might be supposed to rarely en- 
ter, I received light on these subjects. 
A crowd of Turks were beating in the 
doors of a large dry-goods establishment, 
and soon the goods were being carried 
away in great profusion. It was the old 
story of the morals of the Orient—to 
seem right is better than to be right. The 
bludgeon-men on the corners in peaceful 
inaction were on exhibition in order to 
show that the Turkish populace was quiet 
and well-disposed. 

Such men as the bludgeon-men one does 
not often see in the streets of Constanti- 
nople. Of the better class of Turks there 
were none among them. ‘They were of a 
class like the wharf-rats and ’longshoremen 
of Western lands. They were of all shades 
of color, from the white-skinned Laz and 
Circassian, to the brown and hook-nosed 
Kourd, and the coal-black Nubian from 
Africa. ‘Their faces were a study of fear- 
ful passions. ‘There were faces seamed 
and scarred like the head of a fighting bull- 
dog ; faces distorted by malice and greed ; 
faces seared as by fire, case-hardened in 
ignorance of all except vice, and ferocious 
as an angry tiger. Some of those faces 
burnt their way into my memory and re- 
mained for days ; a haunting revelation of 
brutal instincts and beastly desires which 
made one wonder how it was possible to 
have lived in safety for weeks in a city 
containing such men. 

These men were not armed in the com- 
mon sense of the word. Some of them had 
revolvers, and the most of them had knives. 
But they seldom used either ; for awkward 
questions might be raised if the police 
were called to account for failing to arrest 
armed civilians on the streets. Carrying 


axe-helves, pick-axe handles, heavy clubs, 
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like base - ball bats, jagged fragments of 
broken scantling ; carrying anything that 
can crush the skull of man, this horrible 
rabble flooded the streets of all Christian 
quarters of the city, like an all-desolating 
tidal wave, silent but irresistible. Their 
silence by day was almost as terrible as 
their howls by night. They would be seen 
going along the street, when they would 
meet an Armenian, who had ventured to 
attempt to reach his home. Without a 
word they would break in his skull and go 
on their way, entirely unmoved, and hard- 
ly having spoken a loud word. _ If resist- 
ance was offered, they had only to say, 
“The Giaours resist! ’’ and a horde of their 
fellows would come running from all di- 
rections to destroy one who had proved his 
seditious quality by daring to resist a Mus- 
sulman. In one case two of these ruf- 
fians seem to have met their deserts. ‘Two 
of them came along a street in Pera where 
the dead body of an Armenian porter was 
lying. The fellows began to pound the 
dead body with their clubs, as though they 
had not yet found a living victim on whom 
to vent their hate. ‘This sight was too 
much for the stomach of a Greek who lived 
just opposite the place, and he came to his 
door and began to flout the fellows for at- 
tacking a dead body. ‘The men turned 
upon the Greek and swore that they would 
serve him the same way. The Greek 
dodged their clubs, whipped out a long 
knife, and in two passes of his skilled 
Cephaloniote arm he had killed them both. 
The two Turks lay by the side of the Ar- 
menian, whose body they had abused un- 
til the scavenger carts came along to take 
the Armenian, in contumely to the ceme- 
tery trenches, and to call the neighbors to 
take the Turks to the nearest mosque that 
they might be buried with becoming honor 
as martyrs. It should be added in regard 
to the men of the bludgeon as a class, that 
while they did things whose cruelty as- 
tounded the foreign population of Con- 
stantinople, they did not do many things 
which one was prepared to expect from 
their hands. As a rule they did not mo- 
lest women, and they rarely killed a man or 
broke into a store by day when the police 
were actually watching the beginning of 
the fray. They preferred to be able to 
give their own account of the first cause 
of each crime. 
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One felt singularly out of place when 
in the neighborhood of these men of the 
bludgeon. What was to prevent their 
knocking a foreigner on the head as well 
as an Armenian. I took an early oppor- 
tunity of escaping from their vicinity into 
a business house belonging to a Euro- 
pean. But there was still opportunity of 
watching the peculiar methods of the mob. 
From the windows of the house could be 
seen a large building where several Ar- 
menian merchants had their offices. It 
was a building of the kind known in Con- 
stantinople as Khans. ‘The street was full 
of bludgeon-men, when several shots were 
fired from the windows of this Khan. 
Probably the mob had been trying to force 
the doors. At all events some of the men 
rushed off to the captain commanding a 
patrol that was not far off, and we heard 
them explain, “The Armenians in the Khan 
have fired on the Mussulmans.” “ And 
have you killed the beasts ? Have you 
suffered them to live until this moment ? ”’ 
answered the captain, brutally. ‘The po- 
lice came up. The mob was cleared away, 
and then the police, with their Winchesters, 
began a regular fusillade at the windows 
of the offending Khan. One can imagine 
the terror and despair of the inmates of 
the building, beleaguered by a mob, firing 
their pistols to drive them off when they 
attempted to break in the doors, and then 
finding the police coming to attack them 
as rebels, because they, Christians, had 
dared fire at Mohammedans. ‘The firing 
of the police continued for an hour or 
more. Once I saw some one in the Khan 
firing his revolver into the air, aiming at 
no one, and not even looking to see if 
the balls hit the clouds or the ground. 

Meanwhile the mob, having been or- 
dered away from the vicinity of the Khan, 
could not see the effect of the firing of the 
police. Left without occupation they fell 
to examining the shops immediately in 
front of them. Passing policemen warned 
them not to touch those shops, since they 
did not belong to Armenians. Soon a 
patrol drove them away from the place. 
This brought them opposite to an alley in 
which was a shop belonging to an Ar- 
menian. Again the mob found this idle 
standing and waiting for the police to fin- 
ish the attack on the Khan irksome work. 
We could see the genesis of the idea of 


sacking that Armenian shop. One of the 
bludgeon-men sauntered across the street 
and began to try the solidity of the wooden 
shutters of the shop. Then another man 
went over to the alley and joined the first 
in the effort to wrench off the shutter in 
an unobtrusive manner with his hands. 
The men next took a survey of the scene 
and noted that no patrol was in sight, 
while the policemen firing at the Khan 
could not see into the alley. ‘Then there 
was a sudden rush of the mob; heavy 
blows shattered the shutters and the glass 
of the windows, and in a moment the shop 
was stripped. After it was cleaned out 
the police came rushing up, seized the 
clubs from two men, and arrested a third 
who had an old tin dish, his share of the 
spoil; and drove the rest of the mob a 
short distance away from the alley. This 
new movement brought the crowd directly 
opposite the building where I was. The 
iron shutters and the heavy iron gates of 
this building had been prudently closed 
when the firing broke out at the Khan. 
The mob again had nothing to do but 
study the possibilities of interesting opera- 
tions on the building in front of them. 
Doubtless they saw visions of untold 
wealth behind those closed doors. What- 
ever those men expected to do they would 
do in cold blood, with the fullest calcula- 
tion of risks and possible gains. It was 
anything but an excited mob. The sin- 
gular combination of caution and blood- 
thirstiness seemed to offer opportunity for 
taking a characteristic snap-shot. I was 
just picking out the best point of view, 
and meditating which window to open in 
order to bring my camera into action, 
when a little weazened-faced fellow in a 
mauve gown and a white turban, and with 
a nose which looked as if the tip of it had 
been welded to its root by the kick of a 
horse, stretched out a bony finger at me: 
“There are Armenians in that building,” 
said he, “lots of Armenians. I can see 
one of them now.” The languid crowd 
was instantly galvanized into life. Two 
hundred eyes were uplifted, and a hun- 
dred hands were pointing to the windows. 
“ There! there!’ said a dozen voices. 
They were sure that they had found a plan 
for getting into the building now, if they 
had seen Armenians there. Anyone who 
has observed the peculiar watering of the 
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mouth that shows itself in a cat just about 
to spring at a bird, can imagine to himself 
the look on the face of each of those men. 
A score of them rushed across the street 
and began to try the strength of the iron 
shutters. If the fact that Armenians were 
in the building would be held to justify 
attack upon it by the mob, the opening of 
a window, and the presentation to their 
view of a hand-camera, would be certain 
to insure a massacre. Nothing could per- 
suade that ignorant crowd that the camera 
was not a most infernal kind of a bomb, 
which, by’some happy accident, had not 
gone off to the detriment of the Mussul- 
man worthies at which it was directed. 
So I lost the opportunity of a lifetime, 
and left my camera in its case. Mean- 
while the police ordered the crowd away, 
telling them that they had nothing to do 
with the buildings of Europeans. But 
the bludgeon-men insisted that Armenians 
were assembled in that building, and were 
preparing to attack the Mussulmans. As 
the police drove them away, they returned 
again and again to argue and plead against 
the verdict of the police captain. Finally 
a squad of cavalry was brought up, which 
formed line, and advancing at a trot, 
cleared the rabble entirely from the street. 
Here was an accurate picture of the course 
of events at hundreds of places in Stam- 
boul, Pera, and Galata. The mob would 
form a plan to pillage a certain building. 
If difficulties offered themselves, they had 
only to convince the police that Armeni- 
ans were in the place, and were inclined 
to attack the harmless members of the 
mob, when they could induce the police 
to let them work their will upon the house 
and all that it contained. I never knew 
what was the fate of the Armenians in the 
Khan which the police were firing into all 
this time. It now stands entirely empty. 
The chance of being again besieged by 
the mob in that building was not enticing. 
Deep distrust of the police control was the 
result of my observation up to this point, 
and I concluded to profit by the momen- 
tary dispersal of the mob to go across the 
bridge into Galata. 

On passing into the street I hailed a 
Turkish officer and asked him if it was 
safe to go to the bridge. He was polite 
in the extreme. ‘Safe ?” said he, “ cer- 
tainly it is safe. This business does not 
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affect your safety. Do you not see that 
the city is perfectly quiet under the pro- 
tection of His Majesty!” Inasmuch as 
the popping of shots was incessant, while 
a large mercantile establishment was at 
that moment being plundered within a 
block of where we stood, and inasmuch 
as from the window that I had just left 
I had seen the Turks on a high roof a 
few rods away firing into a neighboring 
building in order to kill some wretched 
Armenians who had taken refuge there, 
the oid liar’s euphemism about the quiet 
and safety of the city seemed quite a 
monumental effort. But no untoward 
incident hindered my progress to the 
bridge through many hundreds of the 
bludgeon-bearers. The explanation of 
the safety of Europeans among these fel- 
lows, even where the police were absent, 
is probably to be found in the tentative 
character of the Turk’s violations of right 
and of law. In doing what is wrong he 
always begins an abject coward, gaining 
courage with impunity. The mere fact 
that a European would walk straight 
through a crowd of the bludgeon-men, 
jostling against them in an unconcerned 
manner, convinced them that for some 
reason he was not a safe man to attack. 
In some cases Armenians walked sately 
through the mobs on the street simply 
by pushing their way with a determined 
air. In every case where an Armenian 
ran from them, or even hesitated on meet- 
ing them, his only chance of life was gone. 
The tentative character of Turkish aggres- 
sions is not sufficiently borne in mind. 
At the beginning of a wrong, even a sul- 
tan will draw back when he sees that his 
course is resented by one whom he knows 
to have the right, and believes to have the 
force to do so. 

The attitude of the police toward the 
club-bearers seemed inconsistent and un- 
intelligible. Time and again I saw a 
policeman rush at one of these men with 
a most determined air, take away his 
club and curse him. ‘The fellow would 
gently submit, and then go off to find an- 
other club ; while the policeman would 
hurl the bludgeon into some nook of a 
by-way where those who sought such 
things would be sure to find it. Once I 
saw a policeman pounce upon a man in 
the midst of a crowd. ‘There was no 
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reason for seizing this man any more than 
fifty others who were all in a part of the 
city where they did not belong and which 
they could not have visited with any hon- 
est intent. The fellow turned about with 
some confusion ; and when the policeman 
thrust his hand into the bulge of the man’s 
vest and drew out a worsted shawl and a 
case presumably containing jewelry, the 
rascal was really frightened. But he re- 
covered his coolness in a moment, for the 
policeman contented himself with taking 
the spoil, and let the robber go. An offi- 
cer whom [I slightly knew was walking 
with me in the street. ‘Two peculiarly 
villainous-looking rascals were amid the 
crowd of looters, each of the two carrying 
the half of an untrimmed six-foot stick of 
stove-wood. ‘The officer attracted their 
attention by a sort of hiss, and motioned 
to them to throw the sticks down. ‘The 
men looked at him incredulously, grinned 
sheepishly when he repeated his sign, and 
then hid their sticks behind their backs 
as they skulked out of sight among the 
crowd. The officer did not further dis- 
turb them. Upon this I said to him, in a 
tone of languid indifference, “I observe 
many of these fellows carrying clubs. 
Why do they carry clubs?” “Ah!” 
said my friend, much relieved at finding 
so receptive a market for his finesse, ‘they 
are forced to carry them by the horrid 
deeds of the Armenians. They are afraid 
to be on the streets without means of de- 
fence.” The police declare that bombs 
were thrown from several different houses 
in Pera and Galata in the course of Thurs- 
day. Unhappily there is no independent 
testimony on this point. At the Ministry 
of Police I was assured, in explanation of 
the number of Armenians who were being 
brought in under arrest, that the patrols 
and the helpless Mussulman populace 
were being fired upon from Armenian 
houses all over the city. There is some 
reason to believe that after the general 
assault upon Armenians became apparent 
local revolutionist committees did order 
their members to attack the Turks from 
their houses. But even after making every 
allowance for such cases which escaped 
the notice of casual observers, the con- 
duct of the police includes an amount 
of indifference to the doings of the mob 
which is simply inexplicable without vio- 


lence to the professions of the Government 
respecting the keeping of order. All for- 
eign banking-houses and mercantile es- 
tablishments in Constantinople have had 
Armenians for porters, night- watchmen, 
coffee-makers, and messengers. They are 
faithful, industrious, and cheap. ‘These 
Armenians seemed to be specially sought 
after by the police on Thursday. Where- 
ever they could lay hands upon them 
they arrested them. At the Vienna Rail- 
way Station the police demanded of the 
company the surrender of fifteen Arme- 
nian porters connected with the railway. 
The company gave them up, and the men 
were taken away. But in the square in 
front of the Railway Station the mob fell 
upon them and killed them all while they 
were in the hands of the police. The 
bludgeon-men seemed to have great skill 
in scenting out the buildings in Galata and 
Pera where Armenian porters were hud- 
dled together trembling behind the doors 
that were left in their charge. The story 
was always the same: ‘“ They have fired 
on the servants of God ;”’ and the police 
always declared this to be the case in ac- 
counting for the slaughter of the men and 
the pillage of places where they were em- 
ployed. A walk through Galata showed 
a considerable number of business offices 
and stores belonging to Europeans which 
had been entirely sacked ; the desks and 
files ransacked, the furniture broken, and 
all portable valuables carried off, while 
the safes were taken from their places and 
turned upside down in the attempt to find 
a vulnerable spot, but in most cases aban- 
doned unopened after the sledge-hammers 
had smashed every projecting point in 
vain. One hornble occurrence took place 
while I was crossing the bridge about half- 
past twelve on Thursday. An old gen- 
tleman, an Armenian, stood at the ticket- 
office of the Steamboat Company, buying 
his ticket to go to the upper Bosphorus. 
A policeman came up and rather roughly 
searched his person. The old gentleman 
naturally remonstrated with some warmth. 
The policeman instantly knocked him 
down. The poor old man picked him- 
self up, and the policeman knocked him 
down again. Upon this a Turkish army 
officer came out of a coffee-shop, and re- 
buked the policeman for his brutality to 
an old man. To justify himself the po- 
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liceman declared that the old man had 
cartridges in his pocket. ‘Then someone 
yelled “ Killthe Giaour!”” In amoment 
a crowd of ruffians sprang forward from 
no one knows what lurking-places, and 
in less time than it takes to tell it they had 
beaten out the old man’s brains on the 
planks in front of the steamer wharf. Two 
small Armenian boys stood by, paralyzed 
with terror at this sudden exhibition of pas- 
sions of which they had no idea. One of 
the bludgeon-men noticed them and shout- 
ed out, “‘ These also are Armenians!” In 
a moment more the crying, pleading boys 
had been beaten to death before the eyes 
of the officers and of the horror-stricken 
passengers who were waiting for the 
steamer. But neither officers, nor police, 
nor passengers had aught to say to the 
murderers. And the men whom I believe 
to have been the perpetrators of this crime 
are every day hanging about the steamer 
wharf to carry luggage, and are as abso- 
lutely contented and happy as an inno- 
cent of three years old. It is worth while 
to note that almost at the same time as 
this occurrence the European Embassies 
were remonstrating with the Sultan’s min- 
isters upon the license given to the mob, 
and were receiving, as convincing answer, 
the declaration that there was no mob and 
no license in the city, and that no Arme- 
nians had been harmed in person or in 
property except those engaged in revolu- 
tionary enterprises against the! Govern- 
ment, who, naturally, had to suffer the 
consequences of their own acts. 

The attitude of the police on the harbor 
was the same. In the inner harbor the 
Mohammedan boatmen killed the Arme- 
nian boatmen whose competition had been 
a trouble to them ; making forays by land 
and by sea for pillage, and making them- 
selves a terror to all the vicinity. A for- 
eigner has a steam flour-mill on the upper 
part of the Golden Horn. His superior 
management and superior machinery have 
made him obnoxious to the Turks of his 
own trade, while his employment of Ar- 
menians as porters and watchmen has 
set against him the Turks and Kourds of 
the neighborhood who wished to have 
the work. On this Thursday the rabble 
of this part of the city decided to sack 
that mill. So they declared to the police 
that two or three hundred Armenians 
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with arms were hidden in the mill, wait- 
ing a suitable opportunity to sally forth 
to attack the Mussulmans. ‘The police re- 
sisted the tale at first, but later showed 
signs of wavering. The miller then made 
a diversion by cutting loose three or four 
lighters moored to his wharf. As soon as 
the lighters were seen to be drifting away 
with the current, boats put out from all 
the neighboring shores. ‘The ruffians in 
these boats swarmed up over the sides of 
the lighters, and instantly rushed to the 
hatches to make sure that no Armenians 
were concealed within. ‘They took boat- 
hooks and made furious lunges into the 
sides of the narrow holds, into which they 
did not dare look until certain that no one 
was there. At last, satisfied on this point, 
they fell to dismantling the lighters, and 
in an incredibly short time they had load- 
ed their boats with the sails, the rigging, 
the blocks, the odds and ends from the 
hold, and even the oars and boat-hooks. 
Wherever an Armenian had left his lighter 
unprotected, these fellows made a clean 
sweep of all that it contained. ‘The 
harbor police did not interfere with these 
operations, or at least interfered only so 
far with them as to compel the men not 
to land their plunder too near the police 
stations. As to the ironclads of the ‘Turk- 
ish fleet, which lie at anchor in the part 
of the harbor where these things were go- 
ing on, their officers merely watched the 
murder and pillage with listless eye. All 
that they did to prevent such crimes was 
after the work was over, and the boats 
laden with plunder began to come down 
the Golden Horn seeking a market. 
Then they seized some of the best of the 
stolen goods, “in order to save it against 
the appearance of an owner to claim it.” 

At the same time there is no question 
that the police authorities were common- 
ly ostentatiously polite to foreigners dur- 
ing these terrible occurrences. Afterward 
they obtained, in some cases, testimonials 
that the conduct of the troops had been 
absolutely correct. The actual fact as to 
the principle on which the authorities 
acted, I believe was unconsciously revealed 
by the words of a high police official with 
whom I had occasion to talk of the dan- 


ger which even Europeans might incur 
should the mob rule be prolonged. 
said, ‘“‘ You need have no fears. 
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orders to protect all foreigners. In fact we 
have instructions also to protect Greeks 
and Roman Catholic natives. If you 
have friends among them who are alarmed, 
you may tell them confidentially of this 
fact. But you must tell it to them very 
confidentially, for if the Armenians should 
hear of it they would all be calling out 
‘I am a Catholic, or I am_ something 
else,’ and demanding to be protected.’’ 
This remark, with its significant omission 
of the Armenians from the parties to be 
protected, seems to explain the curiously 
inconsistent and even fickle actions of the 
police. 

The magnitude of the catastrophe 
which had burst over the city as a revenge 
for the acts of the anarchists, hardly 
dawned upon the minds of most of the 
European residents of Constantinople be- 
fore Thursday night. Up to this time 
murder and pillage had been limited to 
the city of Stamboul, to parts of Pera and 
Galata, and to Hasskeuy. In Scutari 
and Kadikeuy, on the Asiatic shore, mobs 
had been formed with intent to put the 
Armenians there also where they would 
do no more harm. But the General in 
command had declared that the thing 
should not be, and the “servants of 
God” were forced to return home unsat- 
isfied in the deepest of their desires. But 
no such enterprises had been undertaken 
in the direction of the Bosphorus. After 
the doings of Thursday began to.be un- 
derstood, it was evident that the robber 
instinct let loose in this way would, prob- 
ably, sooner or later, involve us all in its 
ruthless destruction. Even in the quiet 
of the Bosphorus villages few slept peace- 
fully that night. Parties of ruffians from 
the city appeared in several of the villages 
and pillaged Armenian houses, killing a 
number of people without pretence that 
any seditious act had been committed by 
the victims, some of whom were women. 
Then the police pounced upon them, and 
drove them off indismay. ‘The Sultan at 
last had ordered the massacre to stop. 

On Thursday afternoon several of the 
representatives of the European Powers 
went in person to Galata and Pera, from 
their summer residences on the upper Bos- 
phorus, in order to see for themselves the 
fact as to the mobs. Earlier in the day 
they had protested at the Sublime Porte 


against mob license, and had been assured 
that no such thing existed. What Mr. 
Herbert, the British Chargé d’ Affaires, 
saw of murder and pillage, and especially 
of the pillage of the offices of Englishmen, 
led him at once to order a force of ma- 
rines ashore for the protection of British 
property. Afterward the ambassadors 
met together and did what is probably 
unique in the history of diplomacy in Tur- 
key. They sent a collective telegram to 
the Sultan himself, informing him that the 
license allowed to the mobs had com- 
pelled them to order the landing of armed 
marines for the protection of the embas- 
sies, and expressing profound regret for 
the impunity allowed rapine in the city. 
Upon this the Sultan gave orders for the 
suppression of the mobs. Firing and loot- 
ing continued unchecked until about eight 
o’clock in the evening, and then it sud- 
denly stopped all over the city. As the 
common people expressed the sense of the 
orders received by the police, “ There was 
no more permission to kill Giaours.” 

So at last on Friday morning the Chris- 
tians of Constantinople found that they 
could breathe freely again. The police sud- 
denly acquired great ability in the matter 
of preventing Mussulmans from attacking 
peaceable people on the streets. They 
took away unceremoniously the clubs from 
any Turks who ventured to appear on the 
streets with these ornaments still in their 
hands. With commendable impartiality 
they also seized the canes from the hands 
of European gentlemen who were serene- 
ly promenading the streets. In such cases 
they closed their ears to remonstrance and 
entreaty, declaring that they were informed 
that sticks had been used to kill people, 
and that they had been ordered to gather 
them up from any persons who carried 
them on the streets. ‘Thus several gentle- 
men of considerable self-esteem were led to 
reflect on the results of seeing ourselves as 
others see us. But at least the police did 
make it tolerably safe for all classes of the 
people to go about the streets. 

Turkish officials talking with sensitive 
foreigners always claim that the religious 
question does not enter into proceedings 
like those here set forth. The only ques- 
tion is the suppression of rebels, dyna- 
miters, and anarchists. But there is an- 
other source of information in the discus- 
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sion. During the massacre in Constan- 
tinople, and in the days immediately fol- 
lowing, many Mohammedans assured 
Christians that the only chance of escape 
from sharing sooner or later the fate of 
the men dumped into the Armenian ceme- 
teries by the scavenger carts was accept- 
ance of the Mohammedan religion. Not 
the least grewsome of the feats of the mob 
at Cassim Pasha on the Wednesday night 
was the public circumcision, in the midst 
of the massacre, of an Armenian boy of 
thirteen, who had been converted to Mo- 
hammedanism by persuasion of the blud- 
geon-men. Women begging that their 
children might be spared, in several in- 
stances found the condition on which alone 
people would’ grant the request to be a 
formal promise to become a Moham- 
medan. After the massacre some of the 
Turks openly announced that the Arme- 
nian men having been killed, the Moham- 
medan law directs the women to be di- 
vided around among God’s people as their 
right. Acting on this theory a Turk 
walked into the house of an Armenian 
widow, and in her presence, chucking her 
daughter under the chin, he told the girl 
that he had selected her for his share and 
she must be prepared to come to his house 
in three days. The attitude of the police 
in such cases was to hold that a man mak- 
ing such a proposal could not be repulsed ; 
to turn all their energies upon hunting 
down a woman, who having received asy- 
lum during the massacre on condition of 
becoming a Moslem afterward escaped 
from fulfilment of her promise; and to as- 
sume that “ conversion” to Mohammed- 
anism annuls the ties of blood, so that 
the parents of the boy circumcised in the 
midst of the massacre at Cassim Pasha may 
not see him again for any purpose. More- 
over, in their conversation among them- 
selves, or with their own people, Govern- 
ment officials habitually denounce Arme- 
nians not as dynamiters but as ‘* Giaours,”’ 
and enlarge on their sedition less than on 
their audacity in claiming to have equal 
rights with the people of Islam. Such 
facts of the massacre at Constantinople 
make it difficult for those who understand 
Turkish to champion the claim that re- 
ligion has no connection with the Arme- 
nian question in the mind of the ‘Turk. 
Yet inmany cases Turks showed con- 
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siderable humanity toward Christians who 
were in danger of being killed. At the 
brick-works which line the shore of the 
yellow stream at the crook of the Golden 
Horn, where it begins to emerge from the 
river of the Sweet Waters of Europe, the 
workmen are mainly Armenians. They 
come from the eastern part of the Empire 
to earn bread for their families left in the 
devastated villages of the highlands. On 
the north shore of the Golden Horn the 
Armenian workmen at these brick-works 
were nearly all killed. But on the south 
side they were carefully protected by the 
soldiers guarding the Imperial Fez Fac- 
tory. In one an Armenian clerk 
in a European store in Galata was re- 
turning to the store, ignorant of what 
had taken place, an hour or two after 
the attack on the Bank commenced. 
The mob was in full control of the 
streets of the region which he was ap- 
proaching, and he would infallibly have 
been killed had he gone on. But a 
Turkish gentleman, who had often bought 
goods of him, met him, took him to his 
own house, and kept him three days, 
until it was again safe for him to be seen 
on the streets. In Stamboul a mob was 
chasing two harmless Armenians, when a 
Mohammedan teacher, one of those white- 
turbaned gentlemen whose general tribe 
is known to foreigners indiscriminately as 
the Softas, placed himself between the 
mob and the fugitives. The bludgeon- 
men held back from the holy man, but 
demanded that he allow them to seize 
the Armenians. “No,” said the Turk, 
“they are unarmed and _harmiess.” 
“ But we have permission to attack the 
Giaours, for the people of their kind 
have killed many Turks.” “TI tell you, 
you shall not attack these men,” said the 
teacher. The mob appealed to a pass- 
ing patrol. The officer in command 
heard the story, and commanded the 
white-turbaned gentleman to mind _ his 
own business, since he had no authority 
to interfere in the management of the 
city. But the teacher still refused to 
let the mob take the Armenians, who 
were cowering behind his flowing robes. 
A loud altercation ensued, which drew 
one and another of the Softas to the side 
of their teacher. ‘The patrol, seeing that 


case 


the affair was likely to be a thorny one, 
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finally withdrew, pleading urgent business 
elsewhere. Then the teacher took the 
grateful Armenians into his seminary, and 
the next day escorted them himself in 
safety to their homes. It may be added 
that the dreaded Softas, in general, had 
nothing to do with the massacres ; their 
chiefs having early taken measures to 
keep them out of the way of temptation 
in this direction. Similar cases of inter- 
of ‘Turks to protect Armenians 
occurred at some of the villages on the 
Bosphorus. No explanation appears of 
such differences in treatment of Arme- 
nians, except that some of the Turks are 
humane men, and more en- 
lightened than those who devised the 
massacre. It is also true that a large part 
of the more educated ‘Turks of Constanti- 
nople had a firm belief that the European 
Powers would at once send in their fleets 
to punish the slaughter of Armenians. In 
that case they preferred to be on the right 
side, and loudly condemned the whole pro- 
ceeding. Weeks having passed, no harm 
having befallen any of the murderers, and 


ference 


some are 


the European Powers having limited their 


action to mere Platonic denunciation, 
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some of these gentlemen, it must be con- 
fessed, have now changed their minds, 
and bitterly regret their failure to have a 
share in the plunder. If another out- 
break occurs such men will not let any 
fear of Europe lead them to repeat the 
experiment of saving the lives of Chris- 
tians. 

Two spectacles upon this Friday and 
the succeeding Saturday greatly moved 
the hearts of Europeans in Constantinople. 
One was the families of pillaged Arme- 
nians, coming for shelter from Hasskeuy 
and Samatia, where the looting had in- 
cluded the utmost shred of their household 
They came in numbers to 
the Galata Bridge, on their way to take 
refuge with relatives in other parts of the 
city. Pitiful, broken-hearted groups they 
were ; weeping widows huddling their or- 
phaned children together ; old men, feeble 
with the weight of years, yet trying to hold 
themselves erect as becomes a man sud- 
denly placed in the office of protector to 
a younger brood ; and here and there a 
young man who had escaped the mob by 
some miracle of agility. All were in their 
night-clothes ; the women and girls cov- 
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ered with some faded shawl or some pitiful 
fragment of quilt, as with downcast eyes 
and flushed cheeks they hastened to the 
steamers, where they might hide themselves 
from the curious gaze of the public. A 
dressing-gown or a tattered work-day coat 
formed the outer garment of the men, and 
both men and women had only slippers 
upon their bare feet. ‘These people stood 
before us just as they had escaped from 
their houses when the bludgeon-men broke 
in the and they wore all that re- 
mained to them from the furnishings and 
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comforts of their homes. 

The other moving spectacle of these 
days was the spectacle of the rows of dead 
cast headlong into the Armenian cemeter 
ies from the scavenger carts of the munici- 
pality, and left for the Armenians to bury 
in long trenches, filled with uncoffined and 
mangled victims. ‘The corpses lay upon 
the ground in the worn garments of pov- 
they were to be counted by the hun 
was and 

No one who went 


erty ; 
dred. and 
hacked and mutilated. 


to one of these cemeteries on those days 


every one bruised 


came away without the feeling that men 
who will linger to beat and batter and 
mangle in this manner those whom they 
have killed, have reac heda depth of deg- 
radation such as the inhabitants of Chris- 
tian lands have never suspected. 

There will never be any trustworthy 
report of the number of Armenians killed 
during the thirty-six hours of the massacre 
of Constantinople. the officials 
two both 

One report was prepared 
In the hope of com- 


Some of 
seem to have sets of records 
equally wrong. 
for the Sultan’s eyes. 
mendation for zeal in repressing rebellion, 
actual and possible, it places the total of 
Armenian dead at more than eight thou- 
sand. ‘The other report was made out for 
consumption in Europe, in the hope of 
convincing the world that nothing has oc- 
de 


ured worthy of condemnation. It 
ares the number of Armenians dead to 
ve eleven hundred. ‘The actual fact, 
probably, is that between four thousand 
and six thousand persons were killed from 
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sheer hate of race, besides any few scores 
of actual revolutionists who may have 
fallen through their own folly. Of Turks, 
military and civilian, their own authorities 
say that less than one hundred and fifty 
were killed. Nevertheless the official doc- 
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uments declare that the whole of these 
disorders were the work of Armenians. 
So far as the Turkish official utterances 
are concerned, not one particle of regret, 
or shame, or felt for the de- 
struction of these thousands of helpless 


remorse 1s 


creatures. 

These disagreeable subjects now being 
disposed of, let us return to the illumina 
tions prepared for the anniversary of the 
Accession of the Sultan. Accession Day 
fell on the Monday after the massacre. 
Thousands of people in the city were yet 
sitting dazed by the double blow of na 
tional and personal bereavement in this 
blood-curdling manner. ‘Thousands of 
others were hungry and_ half-naked, par- 
alyzed by the loss of all that they pos- 
Tens of thousands were white 
with terrible exper tation of the newal of 
these dreadful scenes within a few hours. 
The hasty burial of the dead was hardly 
completed ; the most diligent washing had 
not yet remove d the blood-stains from the 
houses, the pavements, and the planking 
of the bridge. A natural gloom, which in 
vited compassion, rested upon the whole 
Christian population of the city. Upon 
that day the police, with eves like saucers, 
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reported to the palace that the ambassa 
dors were not preparing to illuminate their 
dwellings as usual. Straightway the palace 
worthies sent to remind the embassies that 
the celebration of Was to 
take place that night. 
these gentlemen, too, were astounded to 
learn that the ambassadors partook of the 
feelings of that large part of the population 
of the city which was plunged in grief, 
and regarded the time as one for mourn 
ing, not for rejoicing. ‘The idea that any 
one not a confessed sedition-monger can 
feel, much for the 
slaughtered Armenians, and sympathy for 
the survivors, had never entered the heads 
of the men at the management of affairs. 
But they chose to deem the answer of the 
ambassadors as one of those incompre- 
hensible vagaries of European feeling and 
action which so often blight the comfort 
of true believers. So they proceeded with 
their rejoicings. In order to prevent mis- 
understanding by the ignorant Moham- 
medan populace, who might mistake, the 
proclamation said, the explosion of rock- 
ets for the sound of fire-arms or bombs, 
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the Government prohibited the use of 
rockets on that day. In order to prevent 
these same gentlemen of the lower orders 
from undertaking further pillage or mas- 
sacre under cover of the night, it prohib- 
ited all people from leaving their houses 
after sunset that evening. Under these 
circumstances, throughout the city, and 
through the whole length of the Bospho- 
rus, the Turkish officials and 
grandees, and the houses of such Chris- 
tians as make their bread by serving the 
Turks, were brilliantly decorated with 
thousands upon candles. 


houses of 


thousands of 


But the candles burned themselves out 
in the dead vacant streets, 
or wasted their light on the waters of 
the equally silent and empty Bosphorus. 
‘There was no one to see the illuminations. 
Even the gentle swishing of the current of 
that stream which no steamer and no 
steam-launch and no smallest mite of row- 
boat disturbed on that night, seemed to be 
a sighing in harmony with the sorrows and 
the terrors of the silent city. And so was 
celebrated the Nineteenth Anniversary of 
the accession of Sultan Abd ul Hamid 
Second, the Conqueror. 


silence of 


Snap-shot on Galata Bridge 
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THACKERAY and “PEG OF LIMAVADDY” in the bar-room of the bait-house described in the ballad in his 


** Trish Sketch- Book. 


From photograph of picture by Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. Copyrighte i by Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. 








THACKERAY'S 


HAUNTS AND 


HOMES 


By Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. 


Wirn ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 


7 HACKERAY struck the 
true keynote, as regards 
the surroundings of the 
illustrious among us, 
when he said, in one of 
his “ Roundabout Pa- 
pers ” of the year 1860: 
“We all want to know details regard- 
ing men who have achieved famous feats, 
whether of war, or wit, or eloquence, 
or knowledge.” Wit, eloquence, and 
knowledge may fairly be said to be com- 
prised in the compass of his literary pow- 
ers. While, therefore, it is still possible 
to do so, | have undertaken to garner a 
sheaf of sketches giving the outward look 
of his habitations, before the inevitable 
house-wrecker sweeps away these literary 





SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR 


vestiges. As he has pointed out, a few 
rough strokes of the pencil will be more 
helpful in this respect than the most 
elaborate descriptive sentences can be. 
While following in approximate chrono- 
logical sequence the connecting links, 
omitting the Charter- House School, which 
has been ably illustrated beforehand, I 
vive, without further comment, the 
sketches, worked out 77 s¢/u. 


Thackeray’s first tentative effort at the 
mastery of a liberal profession was that 
of becoming a pupil of a special pleader, 
then the recognized method of master- 
ing the intricacies of legal practice, since 
gone out of date. He chose a successful 
master of the craft, Taprell, and enrolled 
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himself as pupil. His chambers were on 
the ground floor of Wo. 2 Hare Court. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Shackle- 
ton Hallett and Mr. William T. Ray- 
mond, the present tenants of Taprell’s 
chambers at No. 1 Hare Court, I was 
allowed to make the sketch on p. 73. 
It enables one to realize the scene of the 
grateful pupil’s endeavors to master the 
intricacies of law, as he sat in that same 
room upward of sixty years ago; stay- 
ing till nigh six o’clock in the afternoons 
with his master. ‘The panel-oak wain- 
scot, into which numerous book-shelves 
are inserted, holding convenient folios 
for reference in search of precedents, is 
still here, helping the thick brick walls, 
which withstood the Great Fire of Lon- 
don, further to deaden all sounds but 
that of the postman’s knock on _ the 
oaken door. It is whispered that in 
former days, “after office Hoirs in the 
evening,’ much merriment, including 
dancing, took place in this capacious 
apartment. ‘The guitar, which may be 
noticed ensconced in a top-shelf recess, 
reminds one of the old Queen Anne days, 
as recorded in Dick Steele’s “ Spectator,” 
when the musically inclined barrister used 
to wake the Temple echoes with the sonor- 
ous hautboy, ending by piteous appeals to 
the Benchers to stop the noise. Briefs, 
bound in official red tape, strew the tables, 
at which you notice the most comfortable 
arm-chairs, inviting careful perusal. ‘This 
is in accordance with modern ideas of 
comfort and with the dignity of the legal 
aspirant ; but in Thackeray’s letters he 
seems to dwell with semi-splenetic humor 
on the fact that backs to seats were not 
encouraged in his days. In a letter to 
his mother he sketched himself as sitting 
on a high stool; he adds, “the high 
stools do not blossom and bring forth 
buds ’”’—in ‘Taprell’s chambers. He had 
his own residential chambers, I believe, 
in Hare Court, but he probably shared 
them with another, as did Pendennis 
with Warrington; so his name doesn’t 
appear in the Taprell list of residents in 
The glimpse through the win- 
dows the chambers of Pump 
Court, which in summer-time are screened 
from sight by the green leafage. 

He soon left Hare Court altogether, 
and bid good-by to wig and gown, for 

VoL. XXI.—9 


1831-32. 
shows 


student days in Paris. His biographers 
say he lived in the Latin Quarter. 

The actual atelier in which Thackeray 
worked in Paris is at present only con- 
jecturally to be guessed at. In_ his 
admirable paper on the “ French School 
of Painting,” first published in /yaser, 
and afterward incorporated in _ his 
“French Sketch Book,” he — says: 
“There are a dozen excellent schools 
in which a lad may enter here, and under 
the eye of a practised master learn the 
apprenticeship of his art at an expense 
of about ten pounds a year.” ‘The tra- 
dition is that he joined the ranks of 
Gros’s atelier, the nursery of many fa- 
mous painters. When David was banished 
from France, as his favorite pupil, Gros 
continued his work and maintained his 
master’s traditions. He came every morn- 
ing at nine o’clock, and remained for 
two hours giving loud z7za voce hints, so 
that what was a lesson to one, became 
the property of the remainder, thus mul- 
tiplying daily for the benefit of all his in- 
dividually expressed remarks. 

One rule, however, was insisted upon 
at the outset. ‘This was to copy in chalk 
a study from the antique, the work of 
Gros himself as a student at Rome, to 
be worked out in one sitting. ‘This was 
the representation of * Ajax Lifting the 
Body of Patroclus.”’ 

One can fancy the grim 
irony suffusing the features of the great 
‘Titmarsh, who, in many _ passages, has 
derided this academical practice as time 
wasted, when invited to fulfil this un- 
congenial task. Be this as it may, he 
wrote to his kind mother: “I go to the 
atelier steadily every day,” and with a 
cheery note to say he felt he was im- 
proving in his practice. 

He describes, in the above-mentioned 
essay, “the score of companions he met 
with, all merry and poor, working in a 
cloud of smoke, amid a din of puns and 
a choice French slang and a roar of 
choruses, of which no one can form an 
idea who has not been present at such 
an assembly.” 

How vivid this is! and it is true to 
this day. The modest pay remains at 
the same low figure; but the master 
visits the school at rarer intervals; the 
modern notion being that the pupil is 


sense of 








best left more to his own resources, aided, 
it may be, by kindly advice from his 
co-workers, when nonplussed in his en- 
deavors. Gros’s atelier, it may be added, 
was situated, at that date, in the inner 
court of the Institute, the entrance to it 
being next to that of the Mazarine 
Library, familiar to most art lovers for 
containing the famous small sketch-books 
of Leonardo da Vinci, as well as the 
almost anatomical sculptural figure of 
Voltaire by Pigalle, which so scandalized 
Voltaire’s admirers, as a questionable 
tribute of affection to their yet living 
philosopher and friend. 

The class hours were from eight o’clock 
in the morning till one in the afternoon. 
After a brief interval for lunch, throw- 
ing off the atelier blouse, the students, 
then as now, crossed the Bridge of Arts, 
and wound up the day in the practise 
of copying the old masters in the Louvre 
Gallery. Here it was, in the waning 
hours of the summer noon, that I recol- 
lect seeing Thackeray making very deft 
and pretty water-sketches, alike from the 
Dutch and French masters. 

In the Edinburgh Review tor January, 
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1848, appeared a review of * Vanity Fair.’ 
The article was written by Mr. Hayward 
and states that “ he remembered ten or 
twelve years ago finding Thackeray day 
after day engaged in copying pictures in 
the Louvre, in order to qualify himself 
for his profession.’’ ‘The time mentioned 
should have been put earlier by two or 
three years, as he was writing for the 
Constitutional up to July, 1837, having 
married, and given up the brush prac- 
tice, with a view to a profession, a year 
before that time. 

Thackeray’s Common-sense was mani- 
fested here by the fact that his copies 
were not the usual lengthy ponderings 
over one canvas, with the comparatively 
tedious superposition of coats of oil paint 
one on top of the other, but rapid seiz- 
ure in water-colors, and in small com- 
pass, of the salient features of the old 
masters before the eye became dulled 
by labored effort. He shifted his easel 
often, and really took in a great store 
of art knowledge of effects, of schemes 
of composition, and an insight into 
technique, giving him wonderful advan- 
tage when he enlisted his keen perceptive 
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powers in art criticism. The peaked 


wide-awake hat, the long, dishevelled hair, 
and the attire of painters at this time 
gave him capital bits of character to 
study from, and were pictorial digressions 
he largely indulged in. 

It was in August, 1836, that Thackeray 
Miss Shawe, at the 


was married to 
British Embas- 
sy, by Bishop 
Luscombe, who 
was chaplain of 
that place. He 
took apartments 
for himself and 
his wife in the 
rue Neuve St. 
Augustin (p.75). 
He wasthen cor- 
respondent of 
the Constitution- 
a/, and a refer- 
ence to its col- 
umns at this date 
show Titmarsh 
as a most violent 
anti- Louis - Phil- 
ippist. I givea 
sketch of the 
exterior of the 
street, though 
unable to point 
with exactness 
to which of the 
two structures 
was the real abode, whether the one on 
the extreme left, to which I incline, or that 
next to it. My apology must be the great 
length of time since then—half a century 
ago. Stil vivid, however, is the impres 
sion of the charming grace and modesty 
of the hostess, who was lithe in figure, 
with hair of the tinge Titian was so fond 
of depicting, bordering on redness. This 
pleasant time of newly married folks, 
which is so touchingly found hinted at 
with delicate hand in the * Bouillabaisse ”’ 
ballad, has not been chronicled in the 
short lives of the author hitherto pub- 
lished. The day’s work over they would 
stroll off by the arched entrance, and 
through that lively thronged Passage 
Choiseul, at the far end of which they 
would emerge on the street of the Little 
Fields. At No. 16 was the now immor- 
talized restaurateur. I find in the old 





Paris Guide-book of that date: “ Terré 
Jeune, Restaurateur; house noted for 
Spanish dishes, and for good wines, and 
more especially for the Marseilles dish, 
‘ Bouillabaisse.’’’ ‘Those curious as to its 
exact ingredients will find them enumer- 
ated in Larousse’s Dictionary—some of 
them so scarce as to require a journey to 
Marseilles itself. 
Some months 
passed, when I 
recollect fre- 
quently having 
the privilege of 
meeting the gen 
tle and modest 
wife of Thacke- 
ray. She could 
sketch, too, but 
the brimming 
humor of Thack- 
eray’s pencil 
caused us, in 
boyish  selfish- 
ness, to look pref- 
erably over his 
shoulders when- 
ever he took a 
fancy to evolve 
pictorial droller- 
ies on paper. 
The Constitu- 
tional having 
ceased to exist 
as a newspaper, 
and Paris correspondence lapsing in con- 
sequence, Thackeray and his wife left for 
England. They settled again at Vo. 7& 
Albion Street, Hyde Park, for a brief while 
(p. 76). Here, it may be mentioned, was 
born Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, their eldest 
daughter. The unpretending household 
has therefore a double interest as their 
home, first, and secondly, as the nursery 
of two generations of romance writers. 
Forsaking Tyburnia and leasing a new 
residence at Vo. 73 Great Coram Street, 
Brunswick Square (p. 74), Thackeray 
found himself anchored in London for 
about four years. My visit there in the 
early years of 1839 was one of the delights 
of this boyish time. He had ample store 
of portfolios full of sketches made in 
Paris, and would, to my great amuse- 
ment, send me whichever I chose to 
carry off and copy. I had come to stay 
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with Andrew Doyle, of the Morning 
Chronicle, afterward its editor, who kind- 
ly asked me over to see London life. 
With Doyle I used to spend some pleas- 
ant moments at the prandial hour here ; 
Mrs. Thackeray having our welfare at 
heart, was quite delight- 
ful at her own fireside. 
Thackeray talked of pos- 
sible contributions of his 
own to the Chronicle, at 
that time a power in the 
land, under Black’s editor- 
ship. But the sentences 
which caught my juvenile 
ear were Thackeray’s no- 
ble acknowledgment of the 
great powers of “ Boz,’ 
whose nom de plume cov- 
ered the walls of London 
at that time. Without acer- 
bity, but as plain matter- 
of-fact, Thackeray added 
plaintively, ‘“ he sells thou- 
sands of copies to my 
small hundreds.” If the 
remembrance of the past 
is connected with the 
sprightly, cheerful time 1 
now speak of, the present 
aspect of it causes a mel- 
ancholy revulsion of feel- 
ing. In former days John, 
the red- breeched butler, 
used to usher you to warm 
welcome and good cheer ; 
he was the old retainer of 
whom so much has been 
said, who found a niche 
in a vignette of Penden- 
nis, where he is seen hug- 
ging a basket of Madeira 
with a grin suggestive of mirth to come. 
He opened the parlor door, which has 
a gentle elliptical turn just to avoid the 
angle of the room. ‘There it is to this 
day. The house now is parcelled out 
into lodgings, the door has a weather- 
worn aspect, the area is full of waifs 
blown in by the gusts and not removed, 
even the railing requires adventitious 
sustenance of wire ties. As I sit on 
the stairs sketching the hall I ask the 
friendly interlocutor looking over me the 
cause of the general aspect of decrepitude 
of this tenement and that of its compan- 
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ions. He answers that a murder next 
door, about twenty years ago, has acted 
as a spell on the place, which has not sur- 
vived the ban. ‘This brings back to one 
the wonderful description Thackeray has 
given in Fraser of the night spent in this 


No. 1 Hare Court, ‘Temple, where Thackeray studied law 
in 183 


very house in July, 1840, as he tossed on 
his pillow, thinking all night of the wretch 
Courvoisier, the Swiss valet, whose exit 
is described in ‘Going to see a Man 
Hanged.” 

Of course the lodging-houses of J/a7- 
gate (p. 77), whither Thackeray went in 
the later summer months of 1840 in search 
of fresh air, are delightful when peopled 
with the vivacious characters which have 
been assembled in the wonderful “Shabby 
Genteel Story,” written there at this time. 
Here, therefore, the characteristic appear- 
ance of one out of numberless specimens 
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of the same type and construction may 
suffice. But how vapid they look! In 
the absence of Fitch, the /-dropping 
painter, we get so fond of, in spite of 
this blank in his vocabulary, or the widow 
Carrickfergus, ‘Thackeray’s lodgings are 
untraceable—they may be demolished-— 
as is also the little arbor, three miles out, 
where he ensconced himself to write his 
review of Fielding’s works, which ap- 
peared in Zhe Times. 

For reasons which need not here be 
told, as they are well known, the family 
home was now broken up, and Thackeray 
spent the coming winter months of 1840 
in Paris. He used to stroll into the 
Louvre, where I often saw him, although 
he had dropped the pencil and brush, for 
mere copying purposes, in this year. At 
the close of it came the exciting time 
causing much preliminary speculation, 
when the remains of Napoleon I. 
were brought back to Paris. Of course 
every one has read the stirring account 
Thackeray gave of this “ Second Funeral 
of Napoleon.” ‘The small sale of that 
effusion, which was coupled with the 
* Chronicle of the Drum,” was always to 
me a matter of surprise ; as great as my 








wonderment, on seeing an original copy 
of its first edition, to discover it only 
measured 4 by 61% inches. On this 
famous 1roth December I did not ac- 
company him to the interior of the Inva- 
lides church, but I stood on one of the 
numerous sloping platforms, to which 
you were admitted by privileged tickets. 
They commanded a full view of the line 
of procession from the Quai to the 
church itself. Two salient facts domi- 
nate his graphic description of the 
pageant—first, the intensity of the cold 
inside the noble fane; and the mastery 
of hunger over the usual proprieties in a 
church. ‘The cold I can vouch for, as | 
felt it when pinned motionless for such a 
length of time in the open air. My com- 
panion had the laudable foresight to 
carry a mysterious handbag with him 
from the Hotel Mirabeau (the “ Mira- 
bew ” of James Delapluche), which was a 
source of speculation as to its contents 
all that morning. But at the appointed 
time he told me to squat down on the 
floor, upon which he spread and carved a 
chicken ; that, and a gulp of sherry from 
a flask, made us objects which no doubt 
would have been coupled with the groups 
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of hungry soldiery, emptying their pouches 
of provender, as chronicled in Thackeray’s 
letters to Miss Smith on the same occa- 
sion. 

Thus fortified, in spite of deprecatory 
glances from less fortunate wights near 
us, we presently saw a general stir in the 
crowd, and heard cries of “ Vive la Vieille 
Garde ;’’ Polish lancers, Roustam, Napo- 
leon’s Mameluke orderly, who had sur- 
vived for the occasion, naval and military 
dignitaries, kept filing between the rows 
of National Guards, till at last the be 
flagged monument of gold and velvet, the 
catafalque, topped by the Napoleonic 
sarcophagus, came in sight, and as soon 
had passed out of view, as it was brought 
into the church, there to join the remains 
of the other great 
French warrior, Mar- F 
shal ‘Turenne. 

At four the whole 
pageant was over, and 
the dispersing crowds 
gave way to mingled 
admiration and jeer- 
ing comments at the 
life-sized plaster-casts 
of imperial heroes lin- 
ing the road of march, 
some sculptors having 
nearly come up to the 
occasion, others the 
reverse. Of the whole 
series, as far as mem- 
ory serves, only one 
figure, the dominant 
one of that day, the 
bronze efigy of Na- 
poleon ics by Baron 
Bosio, has been pre- 
served tous. It stood 
at the end of the In- 
valides esplanade, and 
a short time afterward was hoisted up to 
the top of the column on the Boulogne 
cliffs. 

The veteran whose achievements dwell 
uppermost in the memory of English so- 
journers at Boulogne is Colonel Newcome. 
Thackeray, while evolving his noble figure 
in his mind, dwelt in an old chateau called 
Brequerecque, which lies on the outskirts 
of the town, pleasantly nestled in trees 
and shrubberies, and surrounded by a wall 
high enough to screen it from the gaze 
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of the profane public without (p. 77 
resources of the furnishing part of 1t seem 
to have been somewhat scanty, as ‘Vhack- 
eray complained, when paying a visit to 
Dickens, living the same year at the Villa 
du Camp de Droite—close to Napoleon’s 
Column, that the landlord, a baron, had 
only allowed one milk - jug as sufficient 
crockery for the whole establishment. 
Like Pendennis, Thackeray used to 
make the //0/e/ des Bains his head-quar- 
ters (p. 78). He liked to peer out from any 
one of its fifty windows looking toward 
the bustling Quai, watching the groups of 
fishing folk, wistfully looking at the smok- 
ing steamer’s funnels, and packing up his 
» off to his equally liked 
Folkestone ‘“ Pavilion.” 
The latter had the 
great advantage of 
: being so near his 
home ; he could 
and return, interview 
his publisher, revise 
his proofs, and then 
seek the restful nook 
over placid seas once 
more. 


The 
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In 1842 Thackeray 
went to Ireland. His 
book still an ad- 


Is 


mirable guide to the 
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Emerald Isle, af- 
fording at once a 
helping descrip- 
tive comment by 
a shrewd observer 
on placesseen,and 
a means of testing 
the great improve- 
ments which have 
taken place dur- 
ing the lapse of 5. ance Hall 
half a century. ( 
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We take the hig! 
train to Belfast, 
and without stop- 
ping go on to 
Newtown - Lima - 
vaddy,and the first 
anxious search is 
to find the home 
of * Peg.” the 
humble bait-house 
immortalized by 
Thackeray. Here 
is the cheery inte 
rior with the sim 
mering pot of 
murphies, and the 
indwellers, as the 
wonderful 
described 


verses 
-drawn 
by him who pens 
these lines, who 
can only record 
his delight at the 
discovery of this 


country tap-room Rt 


quite unchanged (p. 68). 

Thackeray, in the “ Sketch-Book,”’ rev- 
els in the beauties of Glengariff. Here is 
the etching of the cheery Zecles’s Hotel. 
The views from the windows are a de- 
light, as you look out on the island-dotted 


bay (p. 78). 


Thackeray’s footsteps bring us to his 
next book of travels, in the East. Whilst 
writing its finishing chapters, on his way 
homeward, at Rome, ‘Thackeray wrote 
his ballad “The Three Sailors of Bris- 
tol City,” to be found in Mr. Samuel 
Bevan’s discursive ‘Sand and Canvas.” 
That author sent Thackeray a rough copy 
of these verses, asking permission to pub- 
lish them in his book. With his astonish- 
ing age and anxiety to humor a 
friend’s wish, ‘Titmarsh consented, repair- 
ing the vocabulary where faulty, and 
making a present of what is the gem of 
that work. ‘This was not done without a 
feeling of compunction, as may be gath- 
ered from an exclamation of his, blurted 
out to me to this effect : ‘ He might just 
as well have let me publish the verses 
myself, when I should have pocketed the 
fiver, to which I felt entitled.” The gen- 
erosity was genuine; the lament whis- 
pered in mock gravity. 
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Neuve St. Augustin, Paris, A.p. 1836 


Not liking to perform the slow task of 
transferring his intended illustrations of 
Eastern life, which were to be woven with 
the text, on to the wood-blocks for the cuts, 
he confided the task tome. I used to go 
early in the morning, and to work away 
under his directions in his Jermyn Street 
lodgings. I had nearly finished the 
whole set, when a sudden happy thought 
struck the author; he would have his 
own portrait drawn to be placed upon 
the book cover. He pulled out from a 
drawer a bright new costume he had pur- 
chased at Cairo, and soon appeared 1 
full Oriental garb. With the red fez cap 
and blue tassel on his head, a crimson 
silk caftan round his body, and sleeves 
pendent, baggy breeks and red papouche 
slippers, he ensconced himself on a low 
divan, grasping a long cherry stick, and 
crossing his legs sat immovable till I had 
finished my outline. 

Father Prout happening to call, 
Thackeray, still thus attired, pulled out a 
portion of his MS., and read out to us 
“The White Squall.’ The last lines, ex- 
pressed with tearful accents, elicited a 
subdued but sincere, *‘ That'll do,” from 
Mahony. 

Soon divesting 


himself of his grand 
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Cairo costume, Thackeray asked us to go 





























with him and have a look at his new 
chambers, which he had just taken at /Vo. 
8&8 St. James’s Street. We did so, and 
we found these more spacious, airy, and 
Tha H at No. 18 A Street, Hyde Park 
brighter than those he was leaving. Mr. 


Rideing, in his pleasant gossipy pages 


called ‘ Thackeray’s London,” — has 
adopted the statement, first made in 
“ Thackerayana,” that the house has 
been pulled down since. This is prema- 


the house, on the contrary, stands 
The post-office is on the 


ture ; 
secure enough. 
ground floor; men of letters are all over 
the place, not to mention the immediate 
vicinity haunted by ghosts of these ; next 
door used to be the St. James’s Coftee- 
House, where Swift wrote his “ Stella’ 
correspondence ; Gibbon died a_ few 
off ; Hood used to issue from his 
house in Cleveland Row to go into Club 


land, and so the air seems a genial one 


dc 0TS 


for wits. 
Very quiet and restful were these cham- 
bers. Besides original authorship Thack- 


eray undertook the sub-editorial business 
of the #xaminer, consisting mainly in 
scissors’ clipping from the daily papers, 
which then strewed the floor. Here 
Thackeray wrote his amusing note to 
Macvey Napier, editor of the Adinburgh 
Review, protesting against his too liberal 
use of the shears when cutting out well- 
pondered jokes of ‘Titmarshian humor. 

Thackeray next removed to Wo. 73 
Young Street, Kensington (rechristened 
now No. 16) (p. 79). His family came 
over from Paris to keep house for him. 
His Boston friend, Mr. James T. Fields, 
has given an amusing account of his first 
visit to it, when Thackeray playfully told 
him to go down on his knees, as “ Vanity 
Fair’? was written there. My first glimpse 
of the structure was before this time, on 
his taking possession and when that fa- 
mous book was still in embryo. On turn- 
ing to the left, coming from a walk along 
the Parks, out of High Street, into Young 
Street, and suddenly catching sight of the 
two bulging half-towers which flank the 
central doorway, he thought the house 
had the air of a feudal castle, and ex 
claimed, “ I'll have a flagstaff put over 
the coping of the wall, and I'll hoist a 
standard up when I’m at home !” 

It is needless to describe in detail the 
interior arrangements of this household. 
The study has been made the subject ot 
pictorial treatment by Ward, R.A. 
little time back the kindly tenants of the 
house, Mr. O’Neil, the well-known paint 
er, and his wife, allowed me to renew my 
old impressions of the place. ‘The first 
floor bedroom, where Thackeray lay dic 
tating “ Esmond” all day, while whiffing 
his cigar, had been enlarged with the 
for a studio; otherwise it was 
scart ely altered. 

I might recall the strange imbroglio 
caused by an irate gentleman, who fancy- 
ing a relative had been maligned in some 
satirical description, sent to Thackeray to 
come over and settle the business, else he 
threatened to castigate him publicly. In 
pursuit of revenge he wrote that he had 
taken a room opposite, and that he would 
await his arrival on a certain day and 


Some 


window 


hour. ‘The appointment to meet him 
was made. On _ that day Thackeray 
thought fit to take the precautionary 


measure of inviting a brawny-armed ar- 
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tist, Alexander Christie, Head Master of 
the Edinburgh School of Design, an ever- 
welcome boon companion, as well as my- 
self, to assist at the meeting so far as to 
be on the watch for fisticuffs, should mat- 
ters come to that pass. Presently Thack- 
eray rose up from the dinner-table, armed 
himself with a small rattan stick, and 
walked across the street. Christie rapid- 
ly divested himself of his coat, tucked up 
his sleeves revealing, I was glad to note, 
a good biceps, and looking anxiously out 
of the front bay-window, squared his el- 
bows and clenched his fists in true pugi- 
listic trim, ready for the signal to rush 
across. I did the same. After awhile, 
to our relief, we noticed our host emerg- 
ing from the doorway unscathed, cool 
and erect. What had happened ? we 
inquired. He replied that he at first 
found the gentleman in a state of sup- 
pressed fury, thinking some relative of his 
had been slandered, and he wanted rep- 
aration. Thackeray seems to have proved 
easily the groundlessness of the charge to 
his opponent’s satisfaction. So the matter 
ended, without indiscreet divulging of any 
names. In Anthony ‘Trollope’s “ Life” 
of our friend, he fastens the incident upon 
the quaint Hibernian mixing up of Cath- 
erine Hayes, the famous singer, with the 
character of the murderess of the same 
name whom Thackeray wrote about; but 
that story, as told by the supposititious 
Ikey Solomons, Esq., Jr., appeared more 
than half a dozen years before this time ; 





gne-sur- Mer, where 


Chateau de Brequerecque, Boul 


Thackeray lived in 1854 


the solution must be traced to the license 
often taken by the romance writer, rather 
than to possible history. 











toad, a Typical Second 
I ing < Jjoarding House. Like 
> Ganns in ‘Shabby Genteel Story.” 





Besides works of comparatively slow 
growth he produced the weekly illustra- 
tions for Punch’s pages, which charm as a 
rule by their nat- 
ural ease, sugges- 
tive of spontane- 
ous rapid concep- 
tion. That this 
was not always 
the case was once 
made clear, when 
at the appointed 
time for collecting 
manuscript, the 
printer’s boy was 
announced and 
was told to wait in 
the hall. ‘Thack- 
eray, pacing the 
room in which the 
brain - cudgelling 
was taking place, 
exclaimed: “ Well, 
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I must be funny in five minutes.”’ 


needed copy. 
“The Snobs of 
England, by One 
of ‘Themselves,’ 
papers which ap- 
peared inthe same 
favorite period- 
ical, were not 
thrown off with 
any such perfunc- 
tory despatch, and Senne 
week after week 
they were clutched 
at with avidity 
from February, 
1846, to the same 
month in 1847. 
When they were 
completed and 
were on the point 
of issue as a sep- 
arate volume, 
Thackeray, ever 
on the alert for an 
appropriate dedi- 
catory preface, 
thought of his old 
friend W. G. Lett- 
som, whom he had 
known as Embas- 
sy Attaché a 


Hotel 


des Bair 


With 
pluck he sat down at his desk and shortly 
after the printer’s devil was off with the 
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Weimar, Munich, and other places. 


was, however, owing to earlier association 
as undergraduate at Cambridge, that he 


was deemed fit recipient for 
a dedicatory notice, as Lett- 
som with Thackeray was one 
of the writers in the short- 
lived university paper called 
The Snob, We can imagine 
the sparkling sentences which 
would have surged up as a 
record of that old time. But 
strange to say the honor was 
declined, and this spurning 
of immortality became a per- 
sonal loss to most people. 
There is no dedication to the 
*“ Book of Snobs” in conse- 
quence. 

I was in Paris when the 
first numbers of “ Vanity 
Fair’ came out, and like the 
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equally immortal “ Pickwick Papers,” the 
preliminary chapters were not accepted 
with the enthusiasm accorded to the future 


developments. 
Toward the clos- 
ing months, on 
my return to Eng- 
land, and in ram- 
bles in the even- 
ing from Young 
Street, accompan- 
ied by Thackeray, 
and others, the 
talk was generally 
not alone about 
the prodigious 
already 
achieved, but as 
to the probable 
dénouement of the 
story. It was 
Thackeray’s 1 


success 


nu- 
mor to baffle en- 
terprising inquisi- 
tiveness by evolv- 
ing different 
lines and modes 
of winding up 
the career of 
Becky, Dobbin, 
and the others, 
having doubt- 
less already well 
settled mentally 


It how they were finally to be allotted their 


dues. 


One exceptional instance I remem- 
ber in which a suggestion was accepted as 
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valuable. 


It occurred in June, 1848, one 
day when Thackeray came at lunch-time 
to my father’s Hampstead house. ‘Torrens 
McCullagh, happening to be one of the 
party, said, across the table to Thack- 
eray, “ Well, I see you are going to shut 


up your puppets in their box!” His im- 
mediate reply was, ** Yes ; and, with your 
permission, I'll work up that simile.” 
How skilfully that chance phrase was 
worked up in the prefatorial “ Before the 
Curtain,” all his readers well know. 


About this time—it may be two or 
three months previous— De Noé, the 
illustrator of French manners and cus- 


toms, came over to England, and was 
hospitably entertained at Young Street. 
Though I didn’t meet him here at this 
time, he was an old chum at the Dela- 
roche atelier. Like Thackeray, though 
assiduous for awhile at the 
drawing, he only assimilated enough skill 
for carrying out his fertile grotesque de- 
lineations chiefly in the pages of Punch’s 
the French Charivari. His 
parody of the annual salons was always 
delightfully comic, and the recipients of 
his good-humored chaff were the first to 
join in the laugh. 

Quite the opposite in character was 
M. Louis Marvy, who was welcomed to 


class for 


precursor, 


Thackeray’s home at Kensington during 
his short sojourn, as related in the * Land- 
scape Painters of England,” the materials 
for which he got together here. ‘These 
were a score of mezzotint etchings exe- 
cuted in the manner known in France as 
vernis mou, in which he was an adept. 
Thackeray had obtained the permission 
of noble owners of galleries to single out 
specimens of English masters from their 
collections, and when done, offered the 
prints toa publisher. ‘The latter only con- 
sented conditionally on Thackeray him- 
self furnishing the text for them. A severe 
illness at this critical time laid Thackeray 
prostrate, and the * Pendennis ”’ monthly 
issues were stopped for four months by a 
bilious fever. When he rallied, however, 
with wonderful powers of recuperation, we 
were delighted to note that his former 
vigorous appetite had returned. He 
even went so far as to declare that the 
dish of roast-pig with its crackle coating, 
of which he with relish partook at my 
father’s table, had given the finishing 
touch to his convalescence. 

His first benevolent thought on recoy- 
ery was to fulfil his contract with the 
printer, so as to endeavor to help the re- 
plenishing of Marvy’s coffers. With this 
object he wrote to me, on November 7, 
1849, the following letter: 
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KENSINGTON, Wednesday. 
My pEAR Eyre 
Come to me as soon as pawsable, 
and let us work off that set of texts for 
Bogue. I think I could dictate some 
and you could supply more, and we could 
be soon done with the dem bugbear. 
Ever yours W. M. T. 


Come in the earliest morning you can 
to breakfast ; bring the plates with you 
and let us go to work. 


I went next morning as requested. 
Thackeray began with the first plate, that 
of ‘Turner (also the most important one), 
preparing paragraphs full of discriminat- 
ing phraseology, with a dash of banter at 
the later phases of the painter’s career, 
which seems to me even now the perfec- 
tion of a brief summing up of noble quali- 
ties, and equal to the subject in hand. 


As the others followed, 
it afforded me an op- 
portunity of assisting 
at the welding opera- 
tion, by which frag- 
mentary sentences of 
my own became fluent 
prose and mere matter 
of fact was enlivened 
as if by a magic pen. 


When I recently 
finished my drawing 
of the Kensington 
house, I strolled down 
the well-known street 
in search of rest in the 
greenery of Kensing- 
ton Gardens—a grate- 
ful relief to the eyes 
after dwelling upon 
the sullen colors of old 
brick-work. Vast piles 
have arisen in the 
neighborhood, form- 
ing a medley of stores, 
houses, and hotels 
which cater to the 
wants of the ever-in- 
creasing population of 
the once courtly sub- 
urb. 

Following this peri- 
od, No. 396 Onslow 
Square, for ten years or more, was the next 
of the author’s homes ; and there, on the 
second floor, was the study, in which so 
many well-known tales, essays, romances, 
lectures, etc., were written. They are all 
enumerated in Mr. Shepherd’s useful Bib- 
liography of the author. The house, with 
its portico, its balcony, iron framed, even 
the smaller top windows near the coping, 
recalls structurally those found in older 
London squares, which doubtless served 
as models for these later imitations. A 
recently published volume, Dr. Shirley’s 
pleasant “ Table Talk,’’ tells us of an in- 
terview in this “den” with the writer, at 
that time looking worn and ill. ‘The den, 
so called, was a most cheerful one ; its 
windows commanded a view of the old 
avenue of elm-trees. The walls were 
decked with woodland water-color scenes 
by his favorite, Mr. Bennett, and quite in 
a central place was the beautiful mezzo- 
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tint print of Sir Joshua’s 
‘‘ Little Girl in the Snow,” 
a playful terrier and robin 
redbreast as her compan- 
ions. As a change he 
would at times prefer the 
ground - floor room, and 
dictate while lounging on 
an ottoman too often 
battling with pain in later 
days. ‘The little 
statuette of George IV. on 
the mantelpiece had the 
look of an ironical genius 
Joc?, when the work of 
hammering out the lectures 
of the Four Georges was 
on the anvil. 

Connected with these a 
little digression may be 
here permissible. He gave 
these lectures at Cupar, 
Fife, among other localities. 
Happening to stroll along 
one of the principal thor- 
oughfares of that town 
Cross Gate—he 
led at seeing an emblem- 
atic picture over the door 
way of the “Battle of 
Waterloo ” Inn. 

“ What,” he exclaims, in 
his ‘Small Beer Chroni- 
cle,” in the Cornhill Magazine 
1861, “what do you think the 
The ‘ Battle of Waterloo’ 
Scotchman laying about him with a broad- 
sword.”’ Happening to be in Cupar I 
sketched it, as shown on page 82. Local 
tradition has it that a veteran Highlander, 
of the name of Kennedy, Sergeant in the 
Seventy-ninth Regiment, who survived the 
slaughter of that day, sat for the portrait 
here reproduced. He was for many years 
the Governor of Cupar jail. I was mor- 
tified, on seeing the sign at a later date, 
to find that panel painting altered, as 
shown in another outline on page 83. 

In the year 1861 the firm of Jackson 
& Graham built for Thackeray the beauti- 
ful brick house at Vo. 2 Palace Green, Ken- 
sington, which alone of all his homes has 
the privileged Society of Arts oval com- 
memorative tablet inserted in its wall, an- 
nouncing that he here lived and died (p. 
70). An old house stood on its ground 


bronze 


was tick- 


of July, 
sign is ? 


is one broad 





CO 
pear 


use at No. 36 Onsl 


w Square, Brompton 


when he purchased the site; but after ma- 
ture consideration he wisely gave up the 
notion of patching that up with additions, 
and instead razed the old walls and built 
up the new. I recollect with what min- 
gled feelings I trod upon its mortar- and 
brick-bestrewed floors for the first time ; 
it seemed so much too vast for comfort ; 
and how this impression was reversed, 
when on its completion he invited friends 
to a housewarming. These warm ad- 
mirers had to be divided into two sec- 
tions, as the rooms, though as yet barely 
furnished, couldn’t hold all the invited 
guests in one lot. This housewarming 
took place on February 24 and 25, 1862, 
when our host’s play of the “ Wolves and 
the Lamb ” was admirably acted by ama- 
teurs, those I recollect being the daugh- 
ters of Sir Henry Cole, Mrs. Caulfield, 
Follett-Synge, Quinten Twiss, and Thack- 
eray himself ; he, in dumb show, dressed 
as a pastor blessing the assembled actors 








~ 


at the close of the performance, which 
My modest con- 
tribution was a painting of Mrs. Milliker 
as she leans upon her harp, an adapta- 
tion from an outline illustration in “ Lovel 
the Widower,” the novel founded upon 


was much applauded. 


this two-act play afterward. 


In this house Thackeray was actually 


placed astride the two 
parishes of Westminster 


and Kensington; the 
boundary line of both | 
running discreetly into 


the lawn at the back, 
where a stone denoting 
the division has been 
placed. 

Chackeray was always 
a great lover of bric-a- 
brac shops, the glitter of 
old silver enticing him 
to look in at the win 
dows ; and ample scope 
was given in this house 
for gathering together 
valuables to fill his rooms. 

Not. satisfied 
with the places assigned 
to his antiquated pot- 
tery, It was one of his 
fitful hobbies to search for 
fresh nooks to store them in 
a glittering vase ornamented 
with cauliflowers being given 
special attention. ‘Two Sevres 
sauce-boats also were favor- 
ites, and were purchased at the 
sale of his effects, on April 1, 
1864, for the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. A large gilt 
Italian mirror was purchased at 
the same time for the museum. 

As I look at this handsome 
dwelling I not only think of 
the author’s noble presence, 
so soon snatched away after 
a too brief realization of its 
comforts. It also keeps alive 
the fond memory of a sister, 
Amy, whom he so nobly be- 
friended, who was married 


always 


from this home to Thackeray’s kinsman, 
Colonel Edward Thackeray, V. 


succumbed to the trying Indian 


Besides his own 


immediate 
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Thackeray, as all know who follow his 
descriptive peregrinations, sought relax- 
ation in what might be called his second 
homes, the clubs 
and the Reform Club and the Athenzeum 
were the three principal favorites. The 


of which the Garrick 


immortal Foker has been singled out as a 


“ena 
2 
nk y, S i 
enty Hig s 
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well-known figure at the first-named one, 


and others doubtless rec- 
ognized their photo- 
graphic likenesses in 
‘Club Snobs;” but the 
banter was always _play- 
ful, and added to the 
popularity of the realistic 
limner whenever he mere- 
ly gossiped or dined or 
joined the evening smok- 
ing-groups. 

An instance of his 
kindness of thought, 
among many, occurs to 
my mind. Professor Faw 
cett, not yet M.P., but 
5 evidently contemplating 

a proximate election for 
some lucky borough, took 
the initiative step for a 













Liberal candidate, and joined the Reform 
He was sitting solitary at lunch- 
time, and, in his blindness, only hearing an 
indistinct 
Thackeray, seeing this, beckoned to Bernal 


hum of voices around him. 
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Osborne, asking him to come and cheer 


him up. “I don’t know him,” was the 
reply ; but the three notable and 
quaintly contrasted personalities were to 
be seen forming an interesting group. On 
another occasion Thackeray had invited 
a young friend to dine with him at the 
Reform, a day or two before departing 
for India. His guest ap- 
peared emerging out of a 
cab, without a hat, which 
he considered an 
cumbrance, and _ stated 
he had gone about Lon- 
don all, day without 
head-gear. ‘This amused 
our host, who grinned 
and muttered at the end 
of our repast, “ Hatless,”’ 
as if this would work up 
as a future character in 
a novel. 

I recall several curious 
slips of the pen which 
repeated editions of 
Thackeray’s works have 
failed to correct. 


soon 


cn- 
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was mortal. An instance may be cited 
from the “Irish Sketch-Book.’”’ In the 
middle of Stephen’s Green stands the 
equestrian statue thus described in Thack- 


eray’s pages: * In the whole of Stephen’s 
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only prove that he, too, rn 


83 
Green | think there were not more than 
two nursery-maids to keep company with 
the statue of George I., who rides on 
horseback in the middle of the garden, the 
horse having its foot up to trot, as if he 
wanted to go out of town too.” Of course 
‘Thackeray’s remonstrance is here direct- 
ed at the exclusive shutting up of the 

gardens. But everybody 

can now enter, and this 
a enables you to read the 
inscription on the statue, 
Giorgio Secundo. Why 
not alter the number in 
Thackeray’s book now 
that we can do so ? 





On ‘Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 21, 1863, ‘Thackeray 
attended as a mourner at 


= the last rites of a relative, 
Lady Rodd. He came 
at afterward and sat down, 


possibly to write words 
of condolence, at a fav- 
orite seat at the writing- 
table of the Lower Room 
of the Reform Club. His 
extreme pallor struck me 
as unusual with him, as in 
spite of pain his face seldom 
appeared bloodless. ‘Thus 
seen, with his silvery locks, 
against the sombre array of 
Parliamentary volumes behind 
him on the shelves, his noble, 
massive countenance took on 
the air of a classical antique 
bust. For nearly twenty- 
three years (he having been 
elected a member in March, 
1840) he had often sat down 
here grasping the pen which 
Was so soon to drop from his 
hands. ‘Three days after, on 
the day before Christmas, 
came the announcement of 
his death, terrible in its sud- 
denness to those, like myself, 
who had only his countless 
benefactions to dwell upon. 
A post of honor was afterward as 
signed, in what is called the “ Strangers’ 
Room” of the Reform Club, to an ad- 
mirable likeness of him done by his friend 
Samuel Laurence, from studies made 
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when he was making his famous crayon 
life-size drawings. ‘This portrait was ap 
propriately placed between busts of two 
of his distinguished Parliamentary friends, 
Sir Wiliam Molesworth and the Hon. 
Charles Buller. Immediately beneath is 


PERVERSENE 


By 


to be seen the accessory, so usual in old 
days, of a sarcophagus-cellaret —in its 
empty condition suggestive of bygone 
festivity and hospitalities of his own, of 


which this room was often the actual 
scene. 

f Thackeray by Samuel Lauren 11 and s of 
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Rupert Hughes 


Voluminously silent was the night : 


Then was I mad for song and toil and light. 


The day breaks forth like pealing mouths of bells: 
And finds me homesick after dreamland fells. 


On opportunity my plans are drawn: 


When chance looms big—my lazy spirits yawn! 
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STORY OF 


A SECOND 


MATE 


By John R. Spears 


HE good ship Ce- 


lestia C., of Bath, 
one of the old- 
fashioned clippers 
whose handsome 


models, lofty spars, 
and bright and 
hardy masters car- 
ried the fame of 
and Stripes to the uttermost 


the Stars 
parts of the earth, was lying beside Pier 


11, Kast River, with the lines that held 
her fast singled up ready to be let go 
at a moment’s warning. A_ half-dozen 
stevedores, the remnant of a host that 
had been at work, were stowing away, in 
the main hatch, the last barrel of flour and 
the last packages of merchandise of the 
general cargo. Her mate, a tall, lean, 
somewhat humped, but powerful, man, 
with his moist brown flannel shirt open at 
the throat, his sleeves rolled above his 
elbows, and his trousers supported by a 
stout black leather belt, was at one mo- 
ment on the rail bawling in hoarse tones 
to a set of riggers who were bending on 
the maintopsail and at the next was lean- 
ing over the open hatch and expressing 
the hope that his soul might go to ever- 
lasting perdition if there would not be 
a “purty mess atween decks” once the 
ship was in deep water and started * some 
of that ere dunnage adrift.” 

Alongside the ship was a fat side-wheel 
tug bringing to, with the intention, plainly, 
of taking a line whenever any one was 
ready to pass it over the rail to her- 
bringing to with the ding and the dong of 
the flat bell in the engine-room, the snort 
and puff of escaping steam, and the slap- 
ping and chugging of revolving paddle- 
wheels. 

Over on the pier two big truckmen, 
each on his own huge carrier, were anathe- 
matizing each other in loud and sulphurous 
language because of a difference of opinion 
as to the right of way and the probability 
that one of them would be obliged to 
“smash hell out of the ship’s gangway ” 
to the pier before he could drive clear of 

VoL. XXI.—10 


“ the bloody ape what’s blockin’ the way,” 
while everybody and everything about the 
whole pier seemed to partake of the stir 
and life that animated the ship and her 
immediate vicinity and belongings. 

In the midst of it all a brawny, full- 
bearded, aggressive-looking man, dressed 
in a white shirt and other shore clothes, 
came up the companion-way at the rear 
end of the cabin and walked a step or 
two out toward the rail. There he stopped, 
shoved his hands into his trouser’s pockets 
and looked away forward over the deck, 
where the mate was driving the work. 
Next he gave a keen glance aloft and 
then scowled on the blatant teamsters 
upon the pier. Even a landsman might 
have guessed from his bearing, as well 
as from his actions, that this was the 
master of the ship, Captain Jonathan 
Vance of Newburyport, as he always 
wrote his name. 

But before he had quite finished his 
survey of the ship and its surroundings 
something down the companion-way at- 
tracted his attention, and bending over it 
with a smile, he helped a handsome young 
lady up to the deck—a young lady who, 
in spite of her almost girlish beauty, had 
something in her looks and bearing that 
suggested the stalwart man by whose side 
she took her place. 

A student of human nature would have 
found the two most interesting during the 
next few minutes, for there is a fashion 
peculiar to seafaring fathers who find 
themselves, after a long interval, in the 
presence of grown-up daughters—unex- 
pectedly grown-up daughters, so to speak 

and it is a fashion in which there is an 
alternation of the dictatorial, the depre- 
catory, and the companionable that can 
rarely be found in other families. 

But this pleasing little comedy was of 
short duration. ‘The snarl between the 
trucks on the pier suddenly untangled 
itself, and then, as if from the midst of 
it, appeared a young man coming up the 
slight incline of the ladder to the ship’s 
rail. 
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He was a well-built youth, but he was 
light-haired and so nearly smooth-faced— 
he really had a mustache, if one looked 
closely—and was in every way so boyish- 
looking that only a careful observer would 
have noticed that his chest was lifting his 
shirt-bosom each time he drew a breath, or 
that the bend of his arm filled the upper 
part of his coat-sleeve. His dress was 
particularly interesting, for it was of sty- 
lish cut and of rich material, while a fine 
Panama hat was on his head, fine kid 
gloves on his rather large hands, and pat- 
ent-leather shoes on his particularly small 
feet. And all this is to say that he was a 
notable figure in that part of town, though 
common enough in the fashionable part of 
Broadway. 

Captain Vance’s attention was just at 
that moment directed to the riggers on 
the topsail-yard, but the daughter, Miss 
Louisa, was looking down at the pier. 

A slight flush came over her face as her 
eye fell on the young man. ‘Turning to 
her father, she said : 

“ My! this sun’s awful hot. My nose 
is beginning to peel already, isn’t it ? 
Now look and see; don’t tell me it isn’t 
when it is. I’m going to get my parasol, 
anyhow.” And with that she disappeared 
down the companion-way. 

The captain turned from her once more 
to the topsail-yard, and the youth walked 
up the ladder and stepped down into the 
gangway between the rail and that part of 
the cabin that showed above deck. 

The next minute the mate, Mr. Tor- 
rington, came ploughing along aft to speak 
to the captain, and accidentally lurching 
into the youth, knocked him half over the 
rail. 

“Look alive, boy,” he said. “ Don’t 
get in a man’s way at a time like this,” and 
on he went to the captain. A minute later 
he was away forward again, and _ then 
Captain Vance, who had seen the collision 
between the two in the gangway, turned 
and said, in a gruff voice : 

“ Well, young man ?”’ 

The youth drew an envelope from his 
pocket and with a civil bearing offered it 
to the captain, saying : 

“IT have a letter of introduction to you, 
sir, that will explain my errand, if you will 
please read it.”’ 

The captain took the envelope, and after 


a glance at the printed card on one corner 
drew the sheet from within and read : 


DEAR CAPTAIN VANCE: This will introduce 
to you my young friend, Frank Bickford. He 
comes to apply to you for the vacant berth on the 
Celestia C. I am willing to go bail for him. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM H. ROWLAND, 
Managing Owner. 


“Um,” said the captain. ‘ So you are 
a friend of Captain Rowland’s, are you? ” 

‘“* He has always been a very good friend 
to me, sir.” 

* And you want to go to sea, eh?” 

“Vea, on.” 

“On account of your health, I sup- 


pose ? 
“No, sir. My health is very good.” 
“So? Well, you look like you’d just 


come from some sort of aschool. I should 
think you might do better ashore than 
slushing around at sea, but that’s your own 
lookout. If you want the berth, you can 
have it, though I don’t remember telling 
Captain Rowland about it. Steward !”’ 

The last word was bawled down the 
companion-way. A moment later a bald- 
headed man with a diplomatic air came up 
the companion-way, hastily wiping soap- 
suds from his hands with the tail of a long 
white apron. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” he said, as his head 
caught the glint of the sunlight. 

“Steward,” said Captain Vance, 
“‘here’s a young man from the company’s 
office who wants to make the voyage with 
us as helper to you and the doctor. Think 
you can teach him to peel potatoes and 
stir up a plum-duff ?” 

** Ay, sure for it, sir, if he don’t put on 
too many airs,”’ said the steward, with a 
glance at the youth. 

“T beg pardon,” said the young man to 
the captain, “ you didn’t understand.” 

“What’s that? Didn’t understand 
what ?” 

«Captain Rowland told me you needed 
a second mate, sir.” 

The captain turned square around to 
face the youth, and then he looked him 
over, with astonishment showing in every 
move. 

“Second mate? You ? 
damned,” he ejaculated. 

The steward snickered and_ backed 
quickly down the companion-way. The 
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young man with his face unchanged 
looked the captain in the eyes. Just then 
Mr. Torrington came bowling along aft 
again, and as he rounded the corner of 
the cabin Captain Vance said : 

“Look a-here, Mr. Torrington, this kid 
from the office has come down here to 
apply for the second mate’s berth. Now, 
whatever do you think of that ?” 

Mr. Torrington looked the youth over 
with a brief glance. 

“Well, sir,” he replied, “I think it’s 
time to tell the bo’sun to pipe up the fool- 
killer. The hatches is on an’ the tug’s 
alongside, sir. Blount says his riggers ’Il 
be done agin we’re to anchor in the bay, 
an’ can come ashore on the tug if you 
want to haul out now. ‘That soap-faced 
Klein has brought the crew—there they 
are, sir, an’ I’ll go for’ard an’ tally ’em— 
an’ they’re the devil’s own or that Klein 
has made a mistake. You can trust him 
for a har in all watches.” 

“All right, Mr. Torrington,” said the 
captain. “Off she goes.” Then he turned 
to the youth, glanced once more at the 
letter, as ifto make sure of what it con- 
tained, and said: 

‘Look me in the eye, Mr. Bickford.” 

The youth was already doing that, and 
the captain continued : 

“Did Captain Rowland send you or did 
you ask him for this letter ?”’ 

‘I asked him for the letter.” 

“Why didn’t you come to me first ?” 

‘‘ Because you knew nothing about me.” 

“Did Captain Rowland tell you any- 
thing about me? Did he advise you to 
look for another berth ?” 

“He has told me a good many things 
about you, but he advised me that you 
could teach any sailor——”’ 

“Did he tell you I was a hard man ?” 

“ He-did:”” 

“And do you know what that means ?” 

The youth did not instantly reply. In- 
stead his eyes partly closed, and his lips 
were compressed until only a thin red line 
could be seen in their place. 

“I do,” he replied, scarcely opening his 
mouth. 

“And you are willing to force your- 
self into an officer’s berth here with a 
letter from the owner when you haven't 
enough oakum and tar about you to caulk 
a butt.” 


The captain was growing excited. 

“I beg your pardon, Captain Vance,” 
said the youth, “ I’m no landsman. I have 
done a man’s work aboard ship, as Captain 
Rowland will tell you, and I’ve had the 
advantage of a special course in astrono- 
my and navigation at the best school in 
Bos——” 

‘““Oh-h. Now we have it,” interrupted 
the captain. ‘You know your work, eh? 
Got it at school. You're one of them 
book -sailors, are you? Got any eye- 
glasses? You ought to have one—one 
of the barnacle kind—at least. I suppose 
you've got your books with you—the 
‘Epitome,’ an’ the ‘Kedge Anchor,’ an’ 
‘Maury’s Sailing Directions ?’’ 

The youth did not seem to notice the 
captain’s sarcasm, for he replied as if he 
expected to make a favorable impression. 

“Why, yes, sir. I’ve bought and read 
everything printed in English and French 
on the subject of seamanship and ship- 
building that I could hear of. There are 
a couple of works in German I'd like to 
have, but I don’t read that—not yet.” 

The captain turned away filled with 
disgust. As a boy of twelve he had fled 
from a home so poor that he had had no 
shoes to wear at any season. He could 
remember when he had gone to the stable 
in winter to milk the cows and felt grateful 
because of the warmth he found in the 
bedding of the cattle. The transition from 
that home to a life at sea, hard as the 
sea life was, had brought an increase of 
comforts. He made boast that he had 
not had a day’s schooling from the time 
he climbed over a ship’s rail. He had 
taken the hardships of life ‘butt end to.” 
There was not a rope, or a sail, or a plank, 
a stanchion, or a spar that he had not 
learned by contact. He had thumped 
his way into the forecastle, thumped his 
way to the top of the forecastle ladder, and 
then had thumped his way aft into the 
captain’s state-room. If there was any 
one man in the world that he despised, it 
was “the owner’s pet,” who, with fine 
clothes and “ book seamanship,” was able 
to “ blow in through the cabin windows.” 
He had been shipmates with them, but 
not since he was master—not much—but 
now here was one of them asking for the 
second mate’s berth on the Celestia C., 
the clipper that for three years had carried 
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the broom in the Rio Janeiro trade; and 
he was bound to get it, too, for there was 
no denying the implied request of the 
managing owner. 

Turning back to the youth, Captain 
Vance said : 

“Young man, Mr. Torrington was 
right. You can have the berth, but the 
fool-killer ought to relieve us of the im- 
position.” 


II 


THERE was a vigor in the northerly 
breeze that came hustling from over the 
Jersey hills next morning as the Celestia 
C. swung uneasily at her anchor off Bed- 
loe’s Island —a vigor that, though it was 
the month of August, made the air seem 
almost chilly. ‘To some of the crew, who 
had been for a considerable time on shore 
before shipping, it seemed chilly, but there 
was not one of them all but came on 
deck barefooted and with trousers rolled 
up when Mr. ‘Torrington routed them out. 
They all knew very well the task that 
was before them. If there was any one 
piece of work about which the mate was 
more careful than any other, it was the 
washing of the decks and keeping all parts 
of the ship clean and sweet. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Torrington was in a 
most disagreeable state of mind as he 
drove the men to the pump and coupled 
on the hose and set them scrubbing and 
sweeping; for he himself must hold the 
hose-nozzle as he directed the work, when 
the second mate should have been there 
to do it. 

‘* No fear of any owner’s pet a-showin’ 
up afore they has to,” he said to himself. 
* But jes’ wait till he has to! Maybe the 
Celeschy C.’ll be a soft berth for a fine 
hair an’ maybe it won’t. Maybe there'll 
be suthin’ for him to do when he gets 
here—well most likely. Huh!” 

And then there was the crew—as big 
a lot of blackguards as ever raised the 
devil on a Black-baller. 

They finished it all after two hours of 
unceasing work, and the mate was watch- 
ing aman go forward carrying the coil 
of hose when a Whitehall boat appeared 
around the stern of a big bark lying not 
far from the Celestia C. 

Mr. Torrington was at the point of 


telling the cook to “ go ahead with the 
grub forward” when Frank Bickford 
sprang over the rail, and dropping to the 
deck, touched his hat and said : 

** Good-morning, Mr. Torrington.”’ 

The mate cocked his head a bit to one 
side as he looked at the youth and then re- 
turned the salute with a prolonged flourish. 

“* Ah, zs it you?” he said. “ I’m de- 
lighted to see you in such fine fettle, Mr.- 
er-what’s-yer-name? We ‘lowed ye'd 
be here in time fer breakfast, an’ so we 
tarned to ’arly an’ got her all washed 
down fittin’ an’ proper to receive ye. 
There isn’t a thing left to worry yer 
mind about —lest it’s the baggage you’ve 
brought. You’ve a few Saratogies you’d 
like histed in, I suppose ne 

“ T have quite a little dunnage,”’ he said, 
respectfully, ‘* but I shall be able to hand 
it all in a trice except one piece, and one 
of the men can lend me a hand with that, 
if you please.” 

He turned toward the group of sailors, 
and two men, who had not shown any 
amusement at the mate’s remarks, both 
stepped forward together. Bickford’s face 
lighted the moment he saw them. 

“ Hello, Nick! Well, Salem! So we’re 
shipmates again, eh ? Yow ’re partners 
yet, I suppose? Just pass the end of 
the royal halyards down to the boat. 
That old chest of mine’s heavier than it 
was the other voyage.” 

Both men stepped forward to assist, 
and just then the captain came up the 
companion-way and called the mate, who 
hurried away aft. There he talked busily 
with the captain for a couple of minutes, 
when both stopped to gaze with curiosity 
as they saw Bickford and the sailors hoist 
a substantial leather trunk over the rail— 
a trunk that had without doubt cost more 
than all the other sailor-chests on board 
put together. Not a word was spoken 
by either officer at the sight, and in con- 
tinued silence they saw two large leather 
valises, a canvas clothes-bag, that had no 
more of its space filled than would be oc- 
cupied by oiled clothing, and sea-boots 
follow the trunk, while last of all came 
two considerable bundles of books secured 
with stout leather straps. 

“Huh! our fine young gentleman is 
well found, especially in liter’chure,” re- 
marked the mate. 
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The captain snorted. 

“Tf he don’t get the conceit taken out 
of him inside of a week, then my name’s 
not Jonathan Vance of Newburyport,” he 
said. ‘Then he nodded to the steward, 
who had come aft to ask if he should ring 
the breakfast-bell. 

A minute later he was sitting at the head 
of the table in the saloon, with his daughter 
on his right, the mate at the foot, and the 
place at the left vacant. As the steward 
placed a platter of steak before him he 
looked around at the vacant chair with 
sour visage and then said : 

“Tell Mr. Bickford to put a man on 
lookout and come away to his breakfast.”’ 

By the time the steak had been served 
young Bickford walked in. He was 
dressed in “ sea togs ” now, but they were 
such “ togs”’ as were rarely seen on a sec- 
ond mate of a ** wind jammer ’’—a fine 
blue flannel shirt with a wide collar, a pair 
of fine blue trousers to match, and a flow- 
ing silk handkerchief knotted loosely un- 
der the collar, which opened low in front, 
showing a depth of chest surprising in one 
whose figure was on the whole so slender. 
Over all was a loose silk house-coat, which 
had, of course, been put on for wear at the 
table only. 

The eyes of the mate fell on the coat first 
of all, because he had come to the table in 
his shirt-sleeves, forgetting entirely that the 
proprieties demanded, since there was a 
lady on board, that he wear a coat. He 
at once concluded that Bickford had put 
on an extra fine coat for the sole purpose 
of emphasizing the absence of any such 
garment on his superior officer. 

Before taking his seat Bickford bowed 
formally to those at the table. Miss Vance 
bowed without a change of face. The 
captain frowned slightly, but neither spoke 
nor bowed, while the mate relieved his 
feelings by bolting a piece of steak twice 
as large as he usually put in his mouth. 

‘Thereafter the meal went on in silence, 
the men all eating rapidly, and it was soon 
over. The mate finished first. Pushing 
back his chair, he glanced at the clock and 
slammed out on deck. ‘The captain leaned 
back in his chair with a toothpick in his 
mouth, while he cut the tip from a cigar 
with a table-knife. ‘Then the mate came 
to the companion-way and said: 

“ Pilot coming alongside, sir.” 


The captain went hastily on deck at that, 
leaving the young lady and the second 
mate alone together. Their eyes met in 
an instant. 

‘‘What possessed you that you should 
come aboard here? You said you should 
not sail any more when I saw you last,” 
said the girl, speaking as if vexed. 

“* Why, I learned that you were coming 
and so——” 

“What nonsense! You'll wish you 
hadn’t, soon enough—you wish so now, I 
guess, if you own up. And if you must 
come, how perfectly absurd to come 
dressed as you did. And you never said 
a word about your experience. Father 
and Mr. ‘Torrington perfectly despise you 
now.” 

‘I know, but they’d be overbearing to 
me, no matter what I said, until I showed 
them what I could do. Please——” 

“And then there’s the crew—father 
says they’re all brutes, while you’re only a 
boy beside them.” 

Bickford smiled faintly. 

“Ship captains always say that, Miss 
Louisa. I shall get on much easier with the 
forecastle than with the cabin, but ys 

“ Well, I don’t care (with increasing 
vexation) ; you had no business to come 
where zo4ody wanted you.” 

Bickford looked up appealingly. 

‘“¢ Miss Louisa, please——”’ 

At that moment Captain Vance came 
down the companion-way. Bickford was 
draining a coffee-pot, but the captain saw 
that he had been talking to the young lady. 

‘* What are you sojerin’ here for ?”’ he 
asked in a burst of temper. “ D’ye think 
ye can shirk work as well as sneak in at 
the cabin windows ? Get away for’ard 
and tell Mr. ‘Torrington to get the anchor. 
And here—come back here—I want you 
to understand that while you’re able to 
get yer berth by owner’s influence, yer in- 
fluence stops at that, an’ I’m not goin’ to 
have any namby-pamby a-speakin’ to my 
darter, or to me either, except it’s in the 
line of duty. You may be stylish society 
on shore, but you’ll think yer scum aboard 
ship before I get through workin’ of ye up. 
Now, get out of this.” 

The young lady had fled to her state- 
room the moment her father appeared. 
Bickford, who had bowed and started for- 
ward at the first word, stopped when or- 
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dered to do so, gazing steadily at the floor 
the while, and then bowing, said, in a 
steady voice : 

“ Certainly, sir ; you will find me cheer- 
fully obeying orders in every respect.” 
And with that he ran forward with the 
word to Mr. Torrington. 


III 


Or all the work that fell to the lot of the 
man before the mast in the day of sailing- 
ships there was nothing so tedious as the 
tasks of pumping out the water from a 
leaking ship and getting the anchor when 
about to leave port. It was up and down, 
with all of one’s strength at the end of a 
brake—up and down, with the hands at 
one moment far above the head and at the 
next down to the knees—up and down, 
while the windlass pawls fell monotonously 
into place, clip-clap, clip-clap, clip-clap, 
and every muscle was overstrained, and 
the back seemed breaking, and the fore- 
castle and rigging swam before the eyes 
from the utter exhaustion and aggravation 
of it all. 

But bad as it was under any circum- 
stances, it was many times harder on the 
men when they had just come aboard ship, 
suffering from the after-effects of dissipa- 
tion, as were most of the crew of the Ce- 
lestia C. For the captain had selected a 
crew of men who were big and tough in 
more senses than one, and probably not 
less than half of them who answered the 
mate’s bawling cry of “ All hands up anch- 
or’’ grasped the brake with hands that 
fairly trembled because of nervous weak- 
ness. Plain fare and regular diet would 
indeed tune those muscles in a few days, 
but now every stroke of the brake brought 
distress. 

For a minute or two the brakes pumped 
up and down regularly, if slowly, and then 
the pace slackened perceptibly. 

‘“‘ Shake ’er up there,” bawled the mate, 
turning in his place on the rail above the 
hawse pipe, where he could see the chain 
drag in link by link. “ Shake ’er up. What 
the——”’ 

The rest of the question was lost in the 
clip-clap of the pawls as the men spurted 
at the brakes. Once more the mate looked 
down at the chain and for a couple of 


minutes said nothing. Then with sullen 
looks, deepening into scowls, and on one 
or two occasions with lips turning white 
and eyes watering, the men let the pace 
slacken down slower than ever. 

Instantly Mr. Torrington sprang to his 
feet. The “lazy dogs” must have their 
first lesson in the discipline of the Celestia 
C. sooner or later, and he’d just give it to 
them—with a wooden belaying pin, the 
handy and ever-present “billy” of the sail- 
ing-ship. He picked the pin from the deck 
as he jumped to his feet, but before he 
could make a single step toward the loiter- 
ing crew a well-trained tenor voice broke 
into the strains of the old familiar wind- 
lass chantie : 

Old Susan lived in Water Street, 

Up and down 
In New York town; 
Her smile was broad, her tongue was fleet, 
Her nose was redder’n any beet. 
Up and down 
In New York town; 
Rouse ’er in an’ off we go, 
We’re bound away for Rio. 


Mr. Torrington had never sung a line 
in his life, so he had a feeling of contempt 
for singers in general. He often remarked 
that he “never knew a man who c’u’d 
sing real pretty that was worth a damn 
for anything else.” Any kind of singing 
was bad enough for a man, but “of all 
pipin’ things on airth there’s nothing to 
ekal one o’ them tenors.” 

The look on Mr. Torrington’s face 
changed from vicious wrath to one of 
utter disgust as he heard the first line of 
the song—a disgust that was rendered 
deeper, were that possible, by the knowl- 
edge that Mr. Bickford was the singer. 
But the men at the brakes—it was worth 
while making a voyage on an old-time 
“wind jammer ” just to see the effect of 
a well-sung chantie on a dispirited crew. 
The first line of cheerful song rang out 
clear and sweet as a solo, and then with 
a roar that was heard a mile away down 
wind, the men joined in the refrain. 

Turning back to his post, Mr. Torring- 
ton dropped the belaying pin and sat 
down on the rail. 

After a while the cable was up and 
down, and the mate plunged down among 
the men, snarling and yapping and sending 
them flying aloft to loosen the fore-and-aft 
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sails. Down they came again, three or 
four imitating the second mate in sliding 
on a backstay, and flocked hither and 
yon to halyards and sheets, and with he- 
yoes and wah-hoos spread the canvas to 
the breeze. 

The clipper began to tug so hard at her 
cable now that she dragged it slowly over 
the mud. Captain Vance, from his place 
on the quarter-deck, put the wheel hard 
over while Bickford led the men in a run 
forward once more to the windlass. <A 
new song was started as the men clasped 
the brakes, the anchor was tripped, and 
with her jibs rap full and her spanker 
hanging loose in the brails the Celestia C. 
swung round on her heel till the great 
maintopsail swelled out round and firm 
under the impulse of the northerly breeze, 
and then the sharp cutwater began to 
turn the ripples in the long watery trail 
that led to Rio. 

An hour later she was crossing the lower 
bay with all plain sail set and the tack of 
the mainsail hauled up to the yard. 

Bickford had made the mistake, not 
uncommon among ambitious and capable 
youngsters, of letting it be known that he 
knew what to do next and how to do it 
regardless of his superior officer. He 
had, indeed, on two or three occasions all 
but usurped the prerogative of the mate 
in giving orders to the men. His offend- 
ing in this was rapidly rousing the mate’s 
ire to a dangerous point, when in his eager- 
ness to pass a line around the anchor-stock 
he stepped directly in front of the mate 
and stumbled over his foot. ‘Torrington 
swung his fist in an instant. 

‘Damn yer impudence,” he said, 

“tramp over me, will ye, Miss Nancy ?” 
and struck Bickford a blow that knocked 
him rolling from the to’ gallant to the deck, 
where he landed with a slump that showed 
he was unconscious. 
“ Bully!” said Salem, in a whisper to 
one of the other men. “ When ye see 
the kid pay that ere back ye’ll want to 
kiss yerself.’ 


IV 


THE Celestia C. sailed from New York 
on August 27th with a fair breeze to waft 
her down the bay and through the old 
channel, across the bar, and off to sea. 


For two days the good luck followed her, 
and then long seas began to come, while 
the wind fell flat and the big ship rolled, 
and pitched, and flapped, and roared, and 
groaned. Hours passed so—five weary 
hours she wallowed in distress and then 
came the gale. 

Heeling to the blast until the lee chains 
were buried in the smother and the 
white bubbling water came spurting in 
through the scuppers, the Celestia C. fled 
away on her course. She had rolled and 
groaned in misery before it came, but now 
she winged her way, screaming up the long 
waves and then plunged down again, her 
bow crashing through the black hollows 
with a force that drove a rolling white 
breaker a half-ship’s length off either bow. 

That was the weather and that was the 
night to stir the soul of Captain Vance. 

“Um, where’s that aristocrat of mine ? 
It’s his watch,” he thought as he paced the 
deck. Then he walked forward to find the 
second mate examining the lanyards of the 
standing. rigging to see whether there was 
any “give” or not; re-coiling running 
gear that would have to be handled 
quickly were any sudden increase in the 
gale to come, and finally going away aloft, 
just what for Captain Vance did not learn 
until long after, though it was to see 
whether the old-fashioned rope topgallant 
halyards were chafing in the sheave in the 
mast. Anyway, there was no finding fault 
with a man who was looking alive in such 
fashion, and so Captain Vance went back 
to the quarter-deck to pace to and fro and 
look the wind in the eye and exult in the 
wild flight through the driving gale. 

That was a night to try the spirit of a 
sailorman. By midnight the music of the 
gale had hardened to a whiz that rasped 
the ear, and it would soon become an om- 
inous roar. When the men came aft to 
heave the log the vicious jerk given to the 
man holding the reel as the chip caught in 
the water well-nigh threw him to the deck, 
for the ship’s speed was undiminished. 
But now when she _ plunged into the 
black hollows between the great waves 
the thunderous white roller under her bows 
rose level with the topgallant forecastle 
deck and she struggled on with every frame 
and spar quivering. Not even the liveoak 
from Hatteras—oak that had been nurt- 
ured and toughened by Hatteras gales— 
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could stand that terrific strain for many 
hours. 

Daylight came at last, but so slowly that 
no dawn in the east was seen. ‘The light 
was diffused through the murk until the 
topgallant-sail became visible as the ship 
drove shuddering on. 

‘ Get in that kite,” said the captain to 
Bickford; and the sail was fisted with a 
will. For awhile the captain walked the 
quarter-deck and then went below for a 
look at the glass. When he came back 
he said: 

“Topmast staysails, Mr. Bickford 
The men furled them quickly, and a little 
later the captain had a look at the glass 
again, after which he came back and said : 

“The jib, Mr. Bickford.” That was an 
ugly job, for the ship was plunging her 
nose clear under at times. ‘The second 
mate ran forward and the sail was hauled 
down, but the wind caught it so that the 
first plunge dipped it into the boiling foam. 

“Come on, bullies,’ said Bickford, 
leading the way out on the boom. ‘Three 
men followed. They got the sail lashed 
on the spar only after they had all been 
dipped into the sea repeatedly. Bickford 
came aft to report. 

‘ Call all hands to shorten sail,” said the 
captain. The hurricane was upon them 
in its might now, and there was need of 
haste. Bickford stripped off his useless 
oilskin coat and trousers and chucked 
them under the long-boat as he ran for- 
ward, and a minute later had the whole 
crew out, while Mr. ‘Torrington came run- 
ning forward, bawling out to settle away 
the foretopsail halyards and haul out the 
reef tackles. 

That was in the days when whole top 
sails were still in use, and it was a boast of 
Mr. Vorrington that no man had ever 
beaten him to the weather earring when 
the captain was on deck to take charge. 
As the men hauled out the reef tackles 
Mr. Torrington turned and nodded to the 
captain to let him know that all was ready 
for going aloft, and the captain, with his 
hands to his mouth, trumpet fashion, 
shouted : 

“ Lay aloft and close reef !” 

Mr. Torrington had purposely taken 
time by the forelock, and was running for 
the weather rigging when Bickford leaped 
to the weather-rail, grasped a backstay 
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and swung himself to a footing on the 
second ratline, as a circus athlete might 
have done. 

Mr. ‘Torrington, as already said, was one 
who despised a tenor voice, but never had 
such a voice filled him with such deep dis- 
gust as when, sitting astride the lee yard- 
arm a few moments later, he saw Frank 
Bickford pass the weather earring and start 
the old reefing chorus in a way that could 
be heard on deck in spite of the gale: 

Way hay, hay hay, 

] 


To windwar-r-rd, ye bloody-y-y gay-lutes. 


He heard the same song from the same 
disadvantageous position when the main 
was reefed, too. He thought to have are- 
venge when it came to furling the foresail. 

As the men gathered forward to take 
in this sail the mate sent his favorite sea- 
man—one who was probably the strong 
est man in the ship—to the tack, saying : 

‘Take off all but two turns and stand 
by.” 

The mate himself went to the sheet 
while Bickford led out clew-lines and 
bunt-lines for the men to man, and the 
mate was just easing the sheet when 
Bickford saw that the man at the tack 
would not be able to hold it fast, as the 
sail began to jump. With a shout to 
“hold fast all” he leaped to help the 
man, but a heavy blast struck the sail, 
and with a rip and roar as of a great gun 
the sail split and was blown smoking away 
from the bolt-ropes. 

“What fool’s that!” bellowed the 
mate, grabbing a pump-brake ; “ I’ll larn 
ye to let go when I say stand by.” 

* He made a rush at the man, but Bick- 
ford turned and stepped between the two, 
saying : 

“Hold fast, Mr. Torrington. That 
was my fault, not his. I should have 


lent a hand sooner.” 

In spite of the gale and the work to be 
done it looked as if a fight were coming. 
Salem nudged a mate and said: “* Now 
watch out.” 

“ Oh-h, it was you, was it ?”’ said Tor- 
rington, in more of a rage than ever. 
“ Well, I’ll do the two of ve. 

He would have tried it, and this story 
might have ended there as a result, only 
that just then for the first time in that 
gale a great lump of a solid blue wave 
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flooded over the weather-bow and swept 
both mates and man, clawing and strug- 
gling for their lives, down against the lee 
fore-rigging. 

That stopped the fight. It was such a 
close call for a half dozen—they were so 
near going overboard—that they finished 
their work and the mate went aft. 

A little later the breakfast-bell rang. 
She was snug enough now to suit the 
captain, and both he and the mate went 
down to eat. What the mate said at the 
table was never revealed, but when Bick- 
ford came down the captain was looking 
very sour, and his face did not brighten 
even when Miss Louisa came to the table. 
Instead he scowled all the fiercer on Bick- 
ford and said : 

“Mr. Bickford, I’ve 
losin’ the fores’l. It’s a good chance for 
ye that ye didn’t try to lie out of it, as 
I expected ye to do, for in that case ye'd 
gone for’ard. Now ye know where yer 
berth ‘ll be next time yer book larnin’ fails 
yen” 

Then, forgetting that he was leaving 
Bickford alone with the girl, he slammed 
up the companion-way to the deck. 

The girl looked up with flashing eyes. 

‘“* Have you no spirit that you must let 
them impose on you?” she asked. 

Bickford drew his hand across his fore- 
head, and, with his eyes on his plate, said : 

* The only way to stop it is to thrash 
someone, and I never struck a man in my 
life except in self-defence. I must wait.” 

The girl’s mouth twitched with vexation 
as she rose from the table : 

“That is a good excuse to tell 
she said, “ but it looks to me as if you 
were a coward.” 


logged ye for 





‘Two days later and during the forenoon 
watch the mate, who had the deck and 
was working around the forecastle, saw, 
as he happened to look off over the lee 
bow, what seemed to be the stump of a 
broken ship’s topmast that at the instant 
seemed to be pre yjecting a few feet above 
the water two miles or so away. A mo- 
ment later, however, the spar began to 
rise and then a great wave lifted into view 
a wreck lying so low in the water that the 
waves were making a clean sweep over 


all but the forecastle deck. Only the one 
mast remained, and that was the foremast, 
with its broken topmast rising perhaps six 
feet above the cap. A stump of a main- 
mast was visible, but abaft that there was 
no sign of a spar, while the jib-boom had 
been broken short off at the cap of the 
bowsprit and disappeared altogether. 

Kor a moment the mate gazed at the 
sorrowful spectacle, and then, as she rolled, 
an American flag fluttered from the afier 
shroud of the weather rigging. 

“Great God!” he ejaculated, turning 
and leaping to the deck, “ there’s some- 
one aboard that wreck;”’ and away he 
ran to call the captain. 

A minute later both he and the captain 
were standing at the lee rail aft, watching 
intently the rise and fall of the wreck as 
the waves tossed it about. 

*’That’s a hard chance,” said the cap- 
tain, and so it was. The heart of the cy- 
clone had passed and the Celestia C. was 
braced sharp up on the starboard tack. 
The wind had lost somewhat of its fury 
and the rain had ceased to fall, but the 
ugly cross-sea that was running strained 
the buoyant clipper almost as hard as had 
the waves at the height of the hurricane. 
And yet there was a wreck not only with- 
out sail or rudder to help her, but all the 
after part of the hull was continually un- 
der water, while somewhere about her was 
crouched her crew, ora part of them, star- 
ing death in the face, but hoping against 
hope for help from the Celestia C. 

“ Keep off for the weather side of the 
wreck. We cannot lose much time by tak- 
ing a look,” said Captain Vance to the man 
at the wheel; and then he and the mate 
went forward. Word that a wreck was in 
view with a distress signal flying had been 
carried to the forecastle and the whole 
crew were gathered in the wake of the rig- 
ging. 

As the Celestia C. drew near it was seen 
that the wreck was a lumber-laden craft, 
but she was breaking up rapidly, for the 
sea was strewn with boards and planks and 
timbers. A little later the captain, looking 
through his glass, suddenly took it from 
his eyes and passed it to the mate. 

‘‘ There’s a man in the weather rigging 
just below the top,” he said. 

The mate turned the glass on the wreck. 

‘s“Dyue= for /itusir,’” “he <saids “Res 
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wavin’ his ha 
gone that lurch. 
can see, sir.” 

He passed the glass to the captain again, 
who took another look at the wreck and 
then gazed around over the tossing sea and 
up at the sails of his own ship. Once more 
he looked at the sea, shifting his weight the 
while from one foot to the other and back 
again, and then turned to look at the long- 
boat carefully lashed over the fore-hatch. 
He shook his head as his eyes fell on the 
boat, and he turned once more to look 
across the waves. 

‘By the Lord! That’s a hard chance. 
No boat can live in that sea,” he said. 
“ But we'll stand by for awhile and see.”’ 

They were nearly abreast of the wreck 
now and well to windward, so they luffed 
the Celestia C. up to the gale until her 
only progress was in sagging away before 
the wind. 

For fifteen minutes, perhaps for half an 
hour, the Celestia C. lay in the wind, drift- 
ing slowly toward the wreck. ‘They could 
see the man in the rigging plainly with the 
naked eye now. He was clinging fast to 
a shroud with one hand and swinging his 
hat with the other, but at intervals the 
wreck gave such a wild lurch that he threw 
his arms about the shrouds and _ held fast 
for his life. 

‘God! I can’t stand and see that,”’ said 
Captain Vance. “ It’s notin natur’. She’s 
breakin’ up hand over fist.” 

The mate looked around at the sea and 
said nothing, but the captain turned tow- 
ard the long-boat again. 

“It’s the best of its kind—it ought to 
“What do you say, Mr. 





Christ! I thought he was 
There’s no more as I 


live,” said he. 
Torrington ?”’ 

“ She’ll never get clear of the ship with 
this sea,’”’ said the mate ; “ but if ye can 
get the men to volunteer, I'll take the 
steerin’ oar. 
said the mate. 

“J’m not ordering anybody to a job 
like this.” 

‘‘ Well, sir,” and here the mate took an- 
other look at the wreck, “ you don’t have 
to. I’m game to try.” 

The two turned to the crew. 

“Took a-here, bullies. This is a call for 
volunteers,” said the captain. ‘ Are there 
enough of you willin’ to take chances to 
save that poor devil in the ngging yon- 


I never refused orders, sir,” 


der? Mr. Torrington’ll handle the steer- 
ing oar.” 

Every sailor turned at the captain’s 
words and looked first at him, then at the 
boat and then at him again, but not a man 
left his place at the rail. The captain eyed 
the men keenly and then looked away over 
the sea. : 

“Ve can’t blame ’em,” he said to the 
mate. ‘It zs suicidin’ to do it.” 

During all this time Frank Bickford had 
been standing on the rail just forward of 
the rigging with an arm around the swifter. 
He had watched every move that had been 
made during the talk about sending a boat, 
though he had neither spoken a word nor 
made a move save to turn his head. But 
the moment the men refused to listen to the 
appeal he leaped to the deck. 

“Here you are, men,” he cried ; “who'll 
go with me to the rescue ?”’ 

To the utter astonishment of the captain 
and mate, every man answered with a yell 
and turned from the rail. 

Then on an instant Salem stopped be- 
fore the captain and said: 

“That is, sir, we’re ready if so be that 
he has the steerin’ oar,” and he jerked his 
head toward the second mate. 

“ The devil you say,” said the captain. 

‘ Ay, that’s what I said, sir.” 

“Well, you're all a pack of blasted 
fools to trust your lives with that Miss 
Nancy. He’s imposed on you with his 
books and his other nonsense. But it’s 
your own lookout. Clear away the long- 
boat an’ hump yerselves. ‘There ain’t no 
time to lose.”’ 

“Excuse me, captain,”’ said the second 
mate, “ you don’t know me as well as a 
couple of my old shipmates do. If you'll 
let me have that dory on top of the galley, 
I’ll make shift with two of the crew who are 
old Banks fishermen.” 

“ All right,’’ said the captain, in a surly 
voice, and then gave the order to the men. 

In a trice the dory was on the deck. 
Then the second mate ran away to the 
cabin and returned with a keg and a box 
that seemed tolerably heavy. 

“What the devil have ye there ?”” asked 
the captain. 

“ Water and food,” replied Bickford. 

** Bound fer the Bermudies, I suppose,’ 
said the captain. But Bickford made no 
reply. 
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The thwarts were already in place in the 
dory, the oars were in hand, and the kit 
from the cabin was stowed quickly. Then 
the dory was lifted to the rail and her crew 
of three clambered up—Salem forward at 
the bow, Bickford at the stern, each bal- 
ancing himself and bent over, holding fast 
the dory, while the third man stood just 
behind Bickford. 

For a minute or two neither one made 
a move, and the crew in silence looked 
on. 

‘The ship rose slowly against the wind, 
lifting them far above the water, and Bick- 
ford half turned his head to glance aft. He 
saw that Miss Louisa stood with her head 
above the companion-way looking toward 
them. She made no sign of recognition, 
however, and Bickford instantly looked at 
his dory again; but if he could have been 
close enough, he would have seen that the 
girl was gripping the rail until the blood 
was driven from her fingers. 

‘Then once more the ship heeled to the 
wind and sagged down and down till the 
solid blue water rose almost to his feet. 

‘“ Now,” said Bickford. ‘The two men 
lifted the dory from the rail and, placing it 
in the swelling wave, stepped in, followed 
by the third, and as the water sank away 
again the dory floated clear of all and the 
oars were dropped into place. 

A moment later she was drifting and 
driving away stern first toward the wrecked 
ship. 


VI 


SCARCELY was the dory out of the way 
when Captain Vance turned to Mr. Tor- 
rington and said: 

“ Down to leeward 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied the mate. ‘Wear 
ship! Jib halyards! Hardup yer hellum !” 

With a thunderous flapping the big head- 
sail was hauled up and sheeted aft. The 
captain meantime had himself eased off the 
sheet of the close-reefed spanker, and the 
Celestia C., with many a heave and plunge, 
turned from the wind and ran away before 
it to take a position as close in the lee of 
the wreck as possible. 

As soon as she was fairly on this course 
every eye on board was turned to search 
for the dory, and a moment later it was 
seen as buoyant as a cork on the back of 


a wave that had broken just beyond it. 
It disappeared directly, but in a moment 
was seen again, this time on the face of a 
huge sea, the men bending to the oars in 
a fierce effort to pass the crest before the 
supreme moment of danger, but bending 
in vain, for the next instant the dory 
disappeared in the bursting, curling white 
mass of the breaker. 

“Christ!’’ said Captain Vance under 
his breath; and his daughter, who had 
gasped at the sight, turned to look at him 
in astonishment. But she instantly turned 
to the dory again to find, instead of three 
men struggling beside an overturned craft, 
that it was floating, but a little less buoy- 
antly than before, and that the two men 
were rapidly baling, while the second mate 
kept its head to windward. ‘Then, as the 
men began backing water once more to 
drift it toward the wreck, the distance and 
the state of the sea served to hide it alto- 
gether, and the dory was seen no more un- 
til the Celestia C. rounded-to in the wake of 
the wreck. 

The work of heaving-to there had been 
but just completed when everybody saw 
the dory just to windward of the wreck’s 
bow. She seemed to be almost beneath 
the bowsprit, as a wave lifted the wreck 
into the air, and in imminent danger of 
becoming entangled in the mass of rigging 
hanging about the bow. 

But Bickford knew what he was doing, 
for while the two men rowed the dory 
somewhat farther from the wreck he was 
seen to be shouting and waving one hand 
at the man in the ngging. Instantly the 
man swung himself to the forestay and slid 
down hand over fist to the knight-heads. 
For a moment he hesitated and then 
crawled out over the head of the broken 
jib-boom to a seat astride at the cap just 
as a huge wave passed. 

The critical moment had come. ‘The 
dory was just to windward with the second 
mate watching for the next swell of the 
sea, but the swell came as a cross-wave, 
and would not serve. A minute more and 
another wave arose to windward, piling 
up so high that the men in the dory swung 
their oars with all their might to meet it. 
They passed its crest in safety, but it 
broke with its whole fury against the bow 
of the wreck and knocked the unfortunate 
seaman from his perch and left him swing- 
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ing by his hands just below the iron strap 
around the cap. 

Then right on the back of this roller 
came the second mate with his dory, and as 
the trembling wreck sank into the hollow 
Bickford dragged the man from his peril 
and placed him on the bottom of the dory. 

A single yell from a man in the waist 
of the Celestia C. was answered by a 
chorus of cheers from his mates, but the 
only comment heard on the quarter-deck 
was the remark of the captain, who said: 

“« A fool for luck.” 

A half-hour later the dory was fair 
under the lee bow of the Celestia C. A 
brawny sailor leaped to the ship’s rail, and 
with one leg through the rigging hurled a 
heaving line across the cockle-shell boat. 
As it happened the line fell across the 
shoulder of the rescued sailor, who was 
sitting in the bottom of the dory with his 
hands full of the food Bickford had carried 
along. His back had been hitherto tow- 
ard the ship; he had been too hungry 
and too busy eating to look at her, but 
now he turned his head. Instantly Captain 
Vance shouted : 

“Well, by the Lord! Captain Wag- 
oner! Is it you?” 

“Right you are,’’ replied the rescued 
one, “and safe at last, thanks to you.” 

A little later he clambered over the rail. 

“ And that’s the Doremus ?”’ said Cap- 
tain Vance when the greeting was over. 
Wagoner turned and gazed at the wreck 
for a full minute without replying, and 
then very slowly turned his eyes away. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “ that all that’s left 
of the Darius Doremus. She was more 
than home to me, and I’ve lost everything. 
The crew took to the long-boat after the 
masts went and she’d sprung a leak, but I 
couldn’t leave her, captain. I'd rather 
stay with my ship than sneak away in a 
boat while she was able to float. And I’d 
sunk with her at last if you hadn’t hap- 
péned along and sent Frank after me. | 
couldn’t ha’ hung on much longer.” 

The two captains made their way to the 
cabin. They found Miss Louisa sitting 
at the table. Captain Wagoner looked at 
her in a half-puzzled way. 

“You don’t remember her, do you, 
Captain Wagoner ?” said Captain Vance. 
“Tt must be nigh onto ten years since you 
saw her.” 


’ 


‘Why it’s Loie, as I used to call her,” 
said Captain Wagoner. “Certainly I 
know her. Miss Louisa, I’m rather cer- 
tain that it’s to your presence on the ship 
that I owe my rescue. And if you won’t 
mind my saying it, seeing your father is 
here, why, you’ve grown into the hand- 
somest young lady I ever saw.” 

“That’s what you used to say to all of 
us girls at school every time you got home 
from a voyage,” replied Miss Louisa. 

‘I shall have to go through your slop 
chest to see if I can’t find some togs to fit,” 
Captain Wagoner said to Captain Vance. 
“Perhaps I can make a trade with Frank. 
He’s about my waist, I guess, though I’m 
a bit taller.” 

“ Do you know that youngster ? Where’s 
he hail from ?” 

“Why, don’t you know who your own 
second mate is ? He’s yer owner’s nephew. 
Captain Rowland’s sister Melissa married 
Captain Henry Bickford of Chelsea. Guess 
you didn’t know Captain Henry. I never 
saw him but once myself, but they say he 
was determined no son of his should go to 
sea. He didn’t have any sons for several 
years—just girls only—no offence, Miss 
Louisa—and then Frank was born, and 
when he got big enough he was sent off 
somewhere to school, I don’t know where. 
Anyway, the blood was in the boy, and to 
sea he must go, in spite of father and 
mother—fool like the rest of us. First he 
ran away and went fishing out of Glouces- 
ter, and that’s where I met him. I never 
liked him overmuch—one of these softies 
that would rather sit in some parlor and 
read than see what fun was going along 
shore. ’Tain’t becomin’ in me to find 
fault with him, though, an’ I don’t mean 
to, only he ain’t my kind. Did you see 
him handle that dory? Captain Elias 
Strong of the Gloucester smack Elsie told 
me that Bickford, as a boy of eighteen, 
beat any man on the Banks handling a 
dory, and after what I see of him this 
morning I’d believe it, sure pop. When 
did you leave New York ?”’ 

“ The 27th. So he’s Captain Rowland’s 
nephew, is he ? Well, I’d supposed there’d 
been better blood in him, then.” 

“Why, what’s he done? ” 

“It’s the way he got his berth, for one 
thing—letter from the owner, ye know. 
An’ then he’s a reg’lar coward. Torrington 
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knocked him galleywest off the fo’castle 
deck the first day aboard, an’ he’s been 
as meachin ever since as a nigger cook.” 

Captain Wagoner looked astonished as 
Captain Vance spoke of the second mate 
as a coward, and seemed about to say 
something, but he checked himself, and a 
minute later began describing the doings 
on his own ship from the time he left 
Bath, with lumber for Buenos Ayres, until 
he was rescued, going into the details of 
the storm and the disaster and the loss of 
his crew, for he observed that Miss Louisa 
was listening with marked attention—even 
with admiration for the captain who stood 
by the ship when his crew deserted her. 

After alittle Captain Vance went on deck 
to look after his ship. He had scarcely 
gone when the second mate entered the 
cabin and found Miss Louisa deeply in- 
terested in the story of Captain Wagoner. 
Wagoner turned to thank Bickford once 
more for the rescue, and while saying 
some complimentary words noted, with a 
feeling of satisfaction, that the girl utterly 
ignored the young officer. 

Seeing this, he was at pains to observe 
what effect it had on Bickford, and was 
still more pleased to see what he believed 
to be unmistakable signs of jealousy. 
Bickford not only flushed slightly as he 
saw the girl’s indifference, but he was de- 
cidedly less cordial in his reply to Wagon- 
er’s thanks than he had been when they 
were expressed on the dory. 


VII 


AFTER the storm had passed the Celes- 
tia C. jogged on with varying luck in 
winds, but there was never a day when she 
did not make something to the good even 
in the horse latitudes, while on most of the 
days she left many a merry dancing league 
behind her. It was a time of steady work 
for the crew. For Mr. Torrington was 
constantly after the men during the day. 
It was his boast that the sun never shoie 
on his closed eyes, though in all this, of 
course, there was nothing to excite gossip 
among the crew, for that is the way of sea- 
faring life. 

Even the fact that the second mate was 
on deck as many hours as Mr. ‘Torrington 
and was constantly at work when there, 


although entitled to his watch below, was 
not mentioned by the men in their talk 
over their mess-kids. Nevertheless, they 
found in one feature of the young officer’s 
doings a source of endless comment and 
speculation 

Up to the time of the rescue of Captain 
Wagoner from the wreck of the Darius 
Doremus, Bickford’s bearing toward both 
Captain Vance and Mr. Torrington had 
been deferential. He had shown every 
possible disposition to please them while 
striving at the same time to accomplish as 
much and as good work as possible. But 
since the storm had passed away there was 
a change in his bearing which the quick- 
witted sailors instantly detected. 

It was not that he showed lack of re- 
spect; on the contrary, he was rather 
punctilious in his observances of the forms 
and customs of ship life. But when in 
the course of the work there was anything 
to be done his self-confident manner of 
giving orders or doing the work himself 
was not to be overlooked. 

‘’Tain’t that he’s carrin’ chips on his 
shoulder,” explained his old shipmate Sa- 
lem. “Nixie. It’s his natteral way—I 
know him of old. He was just gettin’ of 
his bearin’s afore.’ 

Mr. Torrington, of course, noticed the 
change as quickly as any one, and just 
what to make of it or do about it was more 
than he knew. He certainly didn’t like 
it, and there was where the crew, who saw 
that he didn’t like it, were started speculat- 
ing. There was sure to bea conflict be- 
tween the two officers, and what they were 
guessing was when and how it would 
come about. 

Meantime Captain Wagoner had been 
enjoying life as never before at sea. He 
had found that the clothing which young 
Bickford put at his service was not only 
a good enough fit, but was of superior 
quality. In this he arrayed himself with 
becoming taste, and then turned to by day 
to do a deal of useful work. He was an 
able seaman, and, although Captain Vance 
protested that the ship’s guest ought not to 
do a foremast hand’s work, Wagoner was 
at it with marlin-spike, and serving mallet, 
and palm and needle, as occasion offered. 

A wide awning had been spread above 
the top of the cabin and the poop deck, 
and beneath this the cloths for a new fore- 
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sail, that Captain Wagoner insisted on 
making, were measured off and the sewing 
began. Betimes Captain Vance himself 
lent a hand, and once the work was well 
under way Mr. Torrington, who was “a 
proper hand with the needle,” put in a 
deal of his day watch below upon it. 

But what was more interesting still was 
the fact that the needlework was so far in- 
fectious that Miss Louisa brought up a lot 
of embroidery and, seated in an easy-chair 
that was secured from slipping, passed not 
a little ttme working and chatting with the 
handsome sailmaker—a condition of af- 
fairs well adapted to please him. 

Now it happened one morning as the 
Celestia C. was bowling along with more 
of a roll than was comfortable for the 
young lady, who had essayed, sitting as 
usual, to work under the awning and had 
been obliged to abandon the task, that Mr. 
Torrington came around to take a hand in 
the sewing, as was his wont. Captain 
Wagoner and Torrington had become 
very intimate over this work, for they were 
of like tastes in many matters, even 
though Captain Wagoner was considerably 
younger and an abler man. 

The two croned away together perhaps 
for an hour, when Captain Wagoner put 
his hand into an inner pocket for some pur- 
pose, and when he drew it out a small 
packet, wrapped in waterproof silk, fell to 
the deck. 

There the wind caught it and carried it 
forward and down to the lee, ripping off 
the silk-covering the while and promising 
to hurl it into the sea at every movement. 

Both Captain Wagoner and Mr. Tor- 
rington leaped in pursuit, but all in vain, 
for they had been at work on top of the 
cabin, which stood level with the rail, and 
the packet was just starting on a last jump 
that would have carried it across the gang- 
way and over the rail, when Frank Bick- 
ford, who had been bending over the end 
of a new main brace that he was pointing 
in the lee of the cabin, looked up, saw the 
package and caught it. As he arose to 
hand it back to Captain Wagoner the wind 
once more caught the wrapper and this 
time revealed the portrait of a handsome 
young woman with a baby in her arms. 

He raised his eyebrows a bit as his eyes 
fell on the portrait. At that Captain 
Wagoner chuckled, and taking it from 


Bickford he showed it for a moment to 
Mr. Torrington and then re-wrapped it 
carefully. 

Stowing it away in its place, he winked 
comprehensively at both of the officers, 
and _ half-turning back toward his work, 
said to Torrington: 

“The wind has served me a pretty trick, 
hain’t it? I didn’t mean to let you or any 
one else know I was married. I supposed 
Frank there knew it till I saw his look of 
surprise, but that didn’t worry me any, for 
I knew he was too much of a sailor to play 
tattle on a shipmate when there was a bit 
of gallivanting in hand, even—ahem— 
even when he was a gettin’ cut cold by the 
same sweetheart. Eh, Frank?” 

Salem, who was standing at the wheel, 
where he could see and hear all this, vio- 
lently swung an arm and then kissed the 
back of his hand to attract the attention 
of some of the other sailors. ‘The moment 
they had so long expected was at hand. 

Bickford straightened up quickly, and 
both Captain Wagoner and Mr. Torring- 
ton, half-seeing his motion out of the cor- 
ners of their eyes, turned to look at him. 

Captain Wagoner’s face paled a little 
instantly, but the color returned to it at 
once, and laughing half-heartedly, he 
plucked Mr. Torrington’s sleeve. 

« JVil/ you look at the kid, once?” he 
said. ‘I’m blessed if I don’t believe the 
green eyes has got him.” 

Torrington sneered, and said : 

“Huh! ‘To be sure, an’ he’s goin’ to 
run an’ peach on ye, the- *g 

There he stopped short, for Bickford 
had leaped to the top of the cabin, and 
with a light in his eyes that was unmis- 
takable was coming for the two of them. 
Torrington, who was the nearer, half- 
crouched and swung his fist, but Bick- 
ford with a tiger spring gave him a full- 
weight blow that knocked him quivering 
to the deck of the cabin. 

There was a howl from forward as the 
mate fell, and Captain Vance came run- 
ning up the companion-way, but heed- 
less of everything else, Bickford flashed 
around, drove his fist straight at the face 
of the loafer whose thought had insulted 
the girl, and the blow sent him spinning 
down the lee to fall headlong in the gang- 
way. For there is no resisting the man 
whose whole heart is behind his fist. 
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A wild scene followed. Captain Vance 
stepped from the gangway just in time to 
see his second mate leap at Wagoner. 
Old Salem dropped the wheel and began 
a sparring pantomime the moment the 
captain’s back was turned. ‘The next in- 
stant Captain Vance was clawing his way 
up to stop the second mate, who, he sup- 
posed, had suddenly become insane, and 
then the inevitable result of dropping the 
wheel of a weather-helm ship like the 
Celestia C. attracted his attention. The 
half-gale from over the quarter was whirl- 
ing the ship’s nose up to the wind with 
steamer speed, and she would be flat aback 
in a minute more. Giving one glance 
aloft, he turned on Salem : 

“ Hard up there! ’’ he bawled. “ What 
the hell have you been up to ?””, He would 
have knocked the sailor from the wheel, 
but for the effect it would have had on the 
ship. Instead, he ran with a curse to throw 
off the spanker sheet, and he had almost 
reached the cleat to which it was belayed 
when he tripped and fell heavily across the 
cleat he was reaching for. He was on his 
feet in an instant and cleared away the rope 
just in time to save the ship from coming 
aback. But the work done, he put both 
his hands to his side, coughed and gasped 
for breath, and with blood oozing over his 
lips fell once more to the deck. 


VIII 
THAT is about all there is to tell. The 


mate on recovering consciousness went 
straight to Bickford with his hand out. 


“Ye done it fair an’ square, an’ I can’t 
do less ’n say I respect ye for it,” he said, 
and that settled the trouble there; but 
Captain Wagoner was glad to spend the 
rest of his passage in the forecastle, un- 
noticed by any one from the cabin except 
the mate. 

As for Captain Vance, he was more af- 
fected by the fight than either of those who 
had engaged in it. He had, first of all, 
broken a rib by his fall, and for two weeks 
he lay in his bunk, “ well parcelled and 
sarved,” before he felt able to go on deck 
again. More lasting still was the effect of 
the fight on his opinion of the second mate. 
As he said one day some time later to Miss 
Louisa, who was sitting beside his bunk: 

** The cuss has got the makin’ of a man 
in him, after all. / never saw such a clean 
job as he made of them two in all my time. 
Lord! It was eight bells with ’em before 
they could catch a second breath.” Here 
he turned his head a bit for a side-long 
look at the girl, and then continued : 

‘Terrible smart, not to tell me you’d 
knowed him all these years, wasn’t you ? 
But I want you to understand that it was 
a breach of discipline that wasn’t much 
short of mutiny, an’ I’m goin’ to have him 
in irons for it, do you hear, just as soon as 
the ship can spare him.” 

Whereat Miss Louisa wrinkled her nose 
at her father, and then, with a soft light 
in her eyes, turned to look up at an open 
port through which came the sweet breath 
of the tropics, vibrating to the music of one 
who sang in a tenor voice as he stitched 
away contentedly on a new foresail that 
was wellnigh completed. 











SHORTENING DAYS 


By William Cranston Lawton 


WE had forgotten, dearest, that Summer is so_ brief. 

When the new life is throbbing in every blade and leaf, 

When birds are pairing lovers, the white hills turn to green, 

When brooks run full and gurgling, their flower-hung banks between, 
It seems to us, beloved, Summer will always stay ; 


So we forget from year to year: God grant we always may! 
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The first sharp frost has crimsoned the topmost maple-leaves ; 
The hills lie bare and yellow, the corn is stacked in sheaves ; 
Weakened by suns of August the languid rivulet flows ; 
Planning their fall manceuvre we hear the cawing crows ; 


*] 


The chill of change is in the air; we too must flit full soon. 


—Between the tear and smile we say—** How quickly ‘twill be June ! 


We could not know, belovéd, that youth would seem si 


I fancied I could shield you from every bitterest grief 


But life is full of pain and loss, tho’ never of despair : 
Your rosy face has deepening lines, there’s silver in your hair. 

—We shrink not from the touch of change; we say in eager tone: 
“How fast our boys are turning men! How 
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IV 
The graybeards always warned us that mortal life 1s_ brief. 
—Their eyes were dim, their voices cracked ; their words were past belief. 
Childhood had been an endless time: old age—how far away! 
But fast the ties are breaking: far more are gone than stay. 
What then ? We fear no breath of change. "Tis nature’s path we fare. 


—At worst, long rest and dreamless ease: at best, reunion there ! 
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BASHFULNESS 


OF BODLEY 


By Henry Gallup Paine 
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HOSE who know Bodley do 
not need to be told that he 
is bashful, and those who 
first hear of him now will 
be of the same opinion. 

It is not worth while to 
go into particulars about his bashfulness. 
Think of almost any bashful man you know 
and you will have Bodley. He never spoke 
first to any woman except his landlady, 
though he got so that he could reply 
without embarrassment to remarks ad- 
dressed to him by some of the middle- 
aged lady boarders. But the advent of a 
young and fairly good - looking woman 
was enough to shut him up like a trap ; 
while once, when Mrs. Prendergast’s 
pretty niece visited her for a week, he 
took all his dinners at a restaurant on the 
pretext of being compelled to work late 
at the office. 

But Bodley was no milksop. He could 
spar, he could sail a boat, and he could 
swim like a duck. He went on a cruise 
around Long Island last summer, and one 
morning they ran into Great South Bay. 
So the boys put on their bathing-suits 
and rowed to Fire Island for a dip in the 
surf. They went in near the life-saving 
station, out of deference to Bodley, as 
there were many people of both sexes 
bathing in front of the hotel. But after 
awhile his companions led him on, under 
pretext of a race, to swim up opposite 
the bathers—though a good way out— 
and then made for the beach. But they 
could not induce Bodley to go nearer 
shore ; and after paddling around for 
awhile he was about to swim back, when 
his attention was arrested by signs of a 
great commotion on the beach ; people 
running to and fro and calling in ago- 
nized tones. Suddenly he saw a white 
face rise between him and the land and 
then sink out of sight. 

He was after it like a flash, although 
he was near enough to see that it be- 
longed to a_ beautiful, fair- haired girl. 
Somehow he entirely forgot that he was 
bashful. 
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He caught her just as she was going 
down for the third time ; whereupon, in 
the uncomfortable fashion of drowning 
people, she convulsively entwined herself 
about him, so that he was powerless to 
use hand or foot, and they went down 
together. It was a critical moment ; two 
lives now instead of one were at stake ; 
time was short and explanations out of 
the question. There was but one thing 
to do and Bodley did it. He wrenched 
his left arm free, and planted it with some 
force between the lady’s eyes. It raised 
a large lump, but it caused her ‘to release 
her hold of him, and they began to come 
up again. 

When they arrived at the surface Bod- 
ley took breath and a fresh grip and 
started for shore. He was soon met by 
the surf-boat and pulled in with his bur- 
den, whom he proceeded to resuscitate in 
the most approved fashion and a perfect- 
ly unconscious manner. So vigorous and 
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skilful was he that by the time shore was 
reached he was rewarded by signs of re- 
turning life. 

Once on dry land Bodley took com- 
mand and quickly had all the available 
forces and appliances marshalled and at 
work. There was a human life to be 
saved and he proposed to save it. 

Then, at last, after no end of rubbing 
and rolling and artificial respiration, the 
human being gave a quiver and a sigh, 
and opened her eyes and looked at Bod- 
ley, and behold! it was a beautiful, fair- 
haired girl, with a black-and-blue lump 
as big as a hen’s egg between her eyes, 
and Bodley fled from her like a startled 
fawn, or, if there is anything that gets 
away quicker, like that. 

His absence did not cause any sur- 
prise, as the people around supposed he 
had gone to get something for his patient 
and would return ; and in the meantime 
the too daring young mermaid having 
recovered sufficiently to be taken to her 
room, the excitement subsided, and it 
was not until later in the day that people 
began to wonder who the mysterious 
stranger was who seemed to have risen 
out of the sea to rescue the drowning 
girl and then to have as mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 

The heroine of the occasion was es- 
pecially desirous of meeting and thanking 
her rescuer, but he could not be found, 
nor any trace or clew of him. There 
was no guest at the hotel or cottages an- 
swering to his description, nor had any 
such person arrived or departed that day. 

The mystery was as mysterious as any 
other mystery, yet it failed of its full ef- 
fect, because it was so very mysterious 
that many of the people who came to the 
hotel after it had happened could not be 
made to believe it, and thought that it 
was just the stock ghost story without 
which no summer-resort is complete, and 
declared that the young woman had 
never been nearly drowned, and that if 
she had been, she had never been res- 
cued—and this although she remained 
until the house closed and was in con- 
stant and lively evidence. 

In the meantime the conscious and 
elusive Bodley had sped to the life-saving 
station, where he joined his companions, 
who had returned there after their failure 


to lure him among the bathers, and be- 
fore they had been noticed from the 
shore. They had thus entirely missed 
the accident in which Bodley had taken 
so prominent a part. 

Together they rowed back to the yacht 
and, at Bodley’s suggestion, made sail at 
once. He said that it was important to 
get into the Sound before the weather 
changed. 

They were at dinner when they left 
the hotel well down on their port 
quarter, but Bodley carried that beauti- 
ful, pale face with its halo of golden hair 
with him all the voyage, and right in the 
middle of its forehead was an ugly bruise 
as if made by a man’s fist. 

And the boys said that they would 
never ask Bodley to join them in another 
cruise—unless they couldn’t handle a 
boat any better than they could this 
year. ‘They said that something seemed 
to have gotten into Bodley. Something 
had ; it was the memory of that drown- 
ing human being who had suddenly 
turned into a beautiful girl, And he 
couldn’t get it out. Sometimes he won- 
dered if he would ever see her again. 
Then he would remember how bashful he 
was, and he would picture how some fel- 
low who didn’t love her half so much as 
he could, but who was not afraid to 
speak to her, would marry her; and 
then he would seem very disagreeable to 
the boys, and they would talk among 
themselves about putting him ashore. 
And then the weather would turn nasty, 
and Bodley would take the helm and 
they would decide to give him one more 
chance. 

After the cruise Bodley went back to 
New York, his business, and his boarding- 


house. His friends hoped that the 
change would do him good, and so did 
Bodley. He devoted himself energeti- 


cally to his work, and even tried to inter- 
est himself in his fellow-boarders in the 
hope of driving out of his mind the 
thought of the girl he had saved at Fire 
Island. For her image kept constantly 
recurring to him, and he was surprised to 
find that the more strenuously he tried to 
forget her the easier it seemed to remem- 
ber her. 

He thought of her so much that he 
was afraid he was going to fall in love 
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And gazed at her, full 


with her, not realizing that he had done so 
already, for it seemed futile to fall in love 
with a girl whom he had only seen once, 
whom he had brutally assaulted then, 
and whom he probably should never see 
again. The recollection of that blow 
made Bodley sick every time he thought 
of it, and as he thought of it whenever 
he thought of the girl, and as he 
thought of her all the time, he came to 
regard himself as an inhuman monster. 
Of course he knew that. he had done 
the only thing he could have done un- 
der the circumstances, and that his 
prompt action had saved her life and his 
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in the face.—Page 104. 


own. If the drowning person had been 
a man, the blow would not have caused 
Bodley a moment’s uneasiness, and if the 
man had complained afterward, Bodley 
would have told him he was an idiot, who 
ought to have been left to drown. 

But because it was a girl, and a beau- 
tiful girl, and Bodley had fallen in love 
with her, he could only see that big lump 
on her forehead and remember that his 
big knuckles had raised it. After awhile, 
however, Bodley began to believe he 
might as well fall in love with a girl whom 
he had only seen once as with one whom 
he saw every day, because he would never 
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dare speak to her anyhow ; so he began 
to believe that it might be as well for him 
never to see this particular girl again, be- 
cause even if he ever got to know her, 
she would never have anything to do 
with a ruffian like himself. It never oc- 
curred to Bodley that a girl who would 
complain at having her life saved in the 
most certain, speedy, and, indeed, the 
only possible manner, would be an idiot 
who ought to have been left to drown. 

But then, as has been stated before, 
Bodley was in love, and, as has been 
stated and sufficiently demonstrated, Bod- 
ley was bashful. 

It did seem an awful pity to him, how- 
ever, that so long as he was fated to fall 
in love under such circumstances, it must 
be with a girl who, if she ever thought of 
him at all, could only do so with loathing. 
He realized the triteness of the saying, 
that true love never did run smooth, and 
composed himself to a life of settled mel- 
ancholy. 

Things had been running on in this way 
for some time, and Bodley had almost 
succeeded in adjusting his feelings to their 
new conditions, when, as he was walking 
down the front stoop one October morn- 
ing on his way to business, his left eye 
was suddenly attracted by the glint of 
golden hair, and a more comprehensive. 
glance showed him that walking down 
the stoop of the adjoining house, step by 
step with him, was the girl he had pulled 
out of the water at Fire Island. 

It seemed so absurdly impossible to 
him that he thought he must be getting a 
little crazy on the subject, so he looked 
again. No, there was no mistaking it, 
she was the very girl. He in- 
stantly withdrew his gaze and 
looked straight in front of him, 
Cold shivers ran up his legs and 
into his body, paralyzing his 
nerves, so that his brain lost con- 
trol of his actions, though remain- 
ing dimly aware of their results. 
He was totally unconscious of the 
fact that he continued walking 
down the steps, although he felt 
that he must be, because he could 
see that he was approaching the level of 
the sidewalk. ‘Then he began to wonder 
which way he would turn. His ordinary 
course would take him past the house 


next door, and his mental impulse was to 
turn the other way, but he began to per- 
ceive that his legs, though he had lost all 
sense of their existence, were turning him 
in the usual direction. Then he began to 
hope that the girl was going to turn the 
same way ; but no, he could see that she 
was turning toward him and he was going 
to meet her face to face. 

It was a terrible moment in his life. 
He did not know whether he should be 
able to live through it. No one who has 
not been through a similar experience 
can really understand what that moment 
was to a man of Bodley’s temperament. 

He tried to look away from her in 
order to avoid the look of contempt and 
horror and disdain he expected her to 
cast on him, but his eyes would pay no 
attention to his will and gazed at her, full 

























Wrung her hand and fled.—Page 107. 


in the face, as his unresponsive legs car- 
ried him by her. He walked on for 
some time in this semi-conscious state, 
and then, little by little, the numbness 
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left his body and ran down his legs, and 
he began to feel the pavement once more 
under his feet, and his heart, which had 
been thumping like a trip-ham- 
mer, began to resume its nor- 
mal beats. 

Then suddenly two great 
facts thrust themselves upon his 
consciousness ; the first was that 
the bruise on her forehead had 
entirely disappeared ! This was 
not strange when Bodley came 
to think of it, because it was 
now three months since he had 
hit her ; but such an impression 
had the blow made on him that 
it had never previously occurred 
to him that she would not carry 
that black-and-blue lump be- 
tween her eyes as long as she 
lived. And he blessed the hap- 
py chance that had permitted 
him to see her once again, so 
that in the future he could bring 
up her picture in his mind with- 
out that hideous reminder of his 
cruelty. 

The second fact was that she 
had not only not regarded him 
with horror and contempt, but 
that she had not apparently re- 
garded him at all. Not that she 
hadn’t seen him, for he remem- 
bered that as she had looked bnghtly 
about her, her glance had fallen on him, 
but without the slightest sign of recogni- 
tion. 

And after Bodley had wondered at this 
for awhile, he suddenly realized that she 
had never seen him before! For when 
he came to put his mind on it he per 
ceived that she could hardly have been 
sufficiently conscious to notice anything 
when she opened her eves for the first 
time after she had been taken out of the 
water, and that even if she had really seen 
him then she could scarcely be expected 


to recognize him now. <And_ Bodley’s 
heart was lighter than it had been for 
many weeks, and he walked all the way 


down town with elastic tread, which 

made him late at the office; and when he 

met a member of the firm as he was 

coming in, he alluded to his tardiness with 

a jesting remark, and seemed in so bright 

and pleasant a mood that the member of 
VoL. XXI.—12 








the firm seriously considered suggesting 
to him to come late every day if it were 
going to have so delightful an effect on 
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He could reply without embarrassment to remarks . . . . of the 


middle-aged lady boarders.—Page 101. 


his spirits. But, being a member of the 
firm, he did not do it. 

Bodley floated through the day in a 
sort of ecstasy, floated home at night, 
passed the evening looking out of his win- 
dow thinking happy thoughts, which he 
could not formulate, and floated to bed 
and off into dreams in which he was al- 
ways meeting golden-haired angels at 
every turn, 

Then it was morning and he woke up, 
took his plunge, and he was on earth 
again. He began to wonder if he had 
really seen the girl at all, or if she were 
not possibly a vision sent to show him 
the folly of his melancholy and to bring 
him to a better understanding of himself. 
Then he remembered that he was not 
superstitious and that he didn’t believe in 
visions, whereupon he easily persuaded 
himself that it was not the same girl, but 
one who greatly resembled her. But he 
was glad, nevertheless, because his think- 
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ing it was she had served to clear his 
mind on many points. So it was with 
quite his old-time manner that he started 
off for business after breakfast. 

Again he caught the glint of 
hair. 

This time she was several steps below 
him and he could observe her, unob- 
served himself, as she turned and walked 
past the house. He experienced no re- 
turn of his ridiculous tremors of the day 
before, and was able to watch her closely 
and critically. 

No, he had made no mistake the pre- 
vious morning. She was undoubtedly 
the very girl whom he had pulled out 
of the water. He knew he could not 
be mistaken in that. He had carried 
away too vivid an impression ever to 
forget her. If he had only caught that 
one first glimpse of her pale face as she 
sank beneath the water he knew that it 
would have stayed with him forever. 
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If she had proved to be some other 
girl, Bodley would have continued in the 
normal condition to which he had been 
restored and would have lived happily 
ever after; but the fact that the object 
of his affection—he no longer had any 
doubt on that subject—was actually living 
next door to him so disturbed his mental 
equilibrium that he did not know whether 
to be glad or sorry. But he was so sorry 
when he failed to see her the next morn- 
ing that he knew he was glad. 

After this Bodley used to see her quite 
not every day, but several times a 
the oftener he saw her the 
gladder he was. He was beginning to 
consider himself one of the most fortu- 
nate beings in the world when it gradu- 
ally him how much more 
fortunate have been if she had 
taken board at the house where he lived 
instead of going next door. ‘Then he 
could have seen her many times oftener ; 
in time he might 
even have come to 
know her! The 
very thought made 
him rush up - stairs 


often 
week—and 


dawned on 
it would 


to his room and 
shut the door in a 
sudden attack of 
embarrassment. 
But by and by he 
became quite ac- 
customed to the 
idea, and he pict- 
ured to himself 
how, perhaps in 
time, he might have 


mustered up cour- 
age to speak to her, 
and to lead the sub- 
ject up to the dan- 
gers of ocean bath- 
ing, and to tell 

the various ways of 
saving drowning 
people, and how, if 
one grasped you se 
as to render it im- 
possible to swim 
with him, the only 
thing to do was to 
hit him, to 
render him insensi- 
ble, and then save 
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him, or both would drown. Bodley had 
armed himself with numerous authorities 
which he would have cited to back up his 
case. If he could only get from her an 
expression of for- 
giveness for the un- 
known person who 
had so maltreated 
her, he was sure he 
could ask nothing 
more, and he cursed 
the fate that had 
tantalizingly sent 
her to the house 
next door instead 
of to the house 
next door to it. 

The more he 
thought of it the 
more the possibili- 
ties of what might 
have happened 
widened, until he 
gasped at his temer- 
ity in even thinking 
of it; but the more 
he thought the less 
he gasped, and sud- 
denly an idea struck 
him. 

It was the old 
one of Mahomet 
and the Mountain. “Oh, tl one 

What 
to prevent his tak- 
ing board at the house next door and 
bringing all these things to pass ? 

His bashfulness. 

\lready he was gasping again. 

But in time he grew accustomed even 
to this idea. It occurred to him that 
he had been forced to change boarding- 
places once or twice before, and while the 
experiences had been trying, he had lived 
through them, and never before had he 
any such inducement as this. He re- 
solved to do it. 

Once having made up his mind it took 
him only about a week, in which he 
passed the house fourteen times, to mus- 
ter up sufficient courage to ring the bell 
and to interview the landlady. Yes, she 
had a nice room that he could have Mon- 
day, so Bodley paid a week’s board in 
advance and took it. But when it came 
to announcing to Mrs. Prendergast his 
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intention of leaving the house where he 
had lived so long, Bodley almost wished 
he had been less precipitate. But he 
made some confused remarks about go- 
ing to a place where he had a—a 
friend, blushed violently, wrung her 
hand, and fled from her presence. 
Monday came and Bodley moved. 
He dodged up to his new room, peer- 
ing about, ready to flee if he should 
but catch a glimpse of a 
golden head, and his agi- 
tation when the dinner- 
bell rang would have 
been something 
painful to see if 


there had been 
anyone to witness 
it. 


He pulled him- 
-, self together at last 
and went down 
and was shown to 
his place. A has- 
ty glance around 
showed him, to his 
infinite relief, that 
the girl who owed 
her life to him was 
not there ; and he 
blessed the happy 
chance that had 
taken her some- 
where else to dine 
that evening. It 
give him time to accustom him- 


would 
self a little to his new environment be- 


fore meeting her. He was SOITY, how- 
ever, not to her at breakfast, and 
when she again failed to appear at dinner, 
he began to be alarmed, and when his 
new landlady asked him if he found his 
room satisfactory, he ventured to inquire 
if the young lady—with light hair—whom 
he had seen—occasionally—coming out 
of the house—were—were ill. 

* Oh, the young lady who has been 
here for a month getting her trousseau 
ready ? No. She went back to Detroit 
Sunday night to get married. Quite a ro- 
mantic story, too. The gentleman saved 
her from drowning last summer at Fire 
Island. And she never knew who it was 
till somebody introduced them in the fall, 
after she’d gone home. ‘That’s her room 
you’ve gC rts” 
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T seems to me extremely difficult to add 
anything whatever to all that has al 
ready been said on the subject of Vic- 

tor Hugo and his home at Guernsey; but 
it will be perhaps possible to dwell once 
more, for the readers of SCRIBNER’s MaG- 
AZINE, on the and admiration 
which take possession of one, when wan- 
dering over the celebrated places where 
the greatest poet of this closing century 
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passed the most glorious years of his life, 
years glorious alike in their influence upon 
his character and fame. 

It is already several since I 
had to make some drawings for the Na- 
tional Edition of his works, which to-day 
exists complete. My subject was “ Les 
Misérables,”’ and I must confess that un- 
tl then the only works of Victor Hugo 
that I knew La legende des sie- 
cles,”’ “ Les travailleurs de la mer,’’ and 
“T/homme qui rit.” The reading of 
this last work was one of my keenest 
pleasures, from an artistic point of view. 
The height of the conception, the firm- 
ness and breadth with which the fantastic 
and the real are mingled, the beauty, the 
pathos, the sublime eloquence of these 
pages had filled me with enthusiasm for 
the genius of their author, and it was 
with delight that I opened * Les Miser- 
ables.” I acknowledge, however, that I 
still prefer * L’homme qui rit.” This 
book remains for me a very rare type of 
work of art and symbolic power. 
Misérables ”’ h 


is the 
man 


years 


vec * 


“ Les 

feulleton romance of 
and that accounts for 
but * L’homme qui 


a of genius, 
its colossal success ; 
rit’’ is the heart-rending cry of the peo- 
ple trodden under foot, the mournful 
plaint of humanity the bleeding victim of 
destiny. 

All these admirable works, ** Les Con- 
templations,”’ 
* William Shakespeare,” “ Les chansons 
des rues et were written off- 
hand by Victor Hugo, without a single 
note. He was aided only by the one 
passion for the good and the beautiful, 
by his vast intellectual resources, and the 
inexorable memory characteristic of great 
workers. I wished to the place 
where these masterpieces first saw the 


3 legende des siecles,” 


des bois.”’ 


see 


light, and the table, a genuine relic, 
which witnessed their birth into the 
world. This table, which I have now 


seen and touched and leaned upon, is a 
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little movable desk of blackened wood, 
supported by a rod of iron, and is at- 
tached to the wall of a small studio en- 
closed by glass, which overlooks the town 
and the sea. Since I have passed whole 
hours there in solitude, with the remem- 
brance, and, who knows, perhaps even 
the great soul of the dead poet hovering 
about me, I no longer pity Victor Hugo 
because of his exile. Once rid of the 
annoyance caused by his being succes- 
sively forbidden to remain either at Brux- 
elles or Jersey, and once in possession of 
Hauteville House, with the interior deco- 
ration of his home begun, Victor Hugo 
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must never have known ennui. Every 
artist possesses in himself his own uni- 


verse, and all complaint and blame and 
outcry of revolt against a situation full of 
advantage seems to me to be assuming 
a pose not wholly unstudied. At Guern- 
sey this genius must have lived very hap- 
pily; with a brain organized as his was, 
with such power for work, such health, 
and such security in his intellectual su- 
premacy, it is impossible that the small ex- 
tent of his island and the ten square yards 
of his study could have been even unpleas- 
ant to him. On the contrary, it seems 
as if the expansive power of this volcano 


en am ee 


Hauteville House. 
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had ac quired afar greater explosive force ter, enjoys the temperature of spring. 
by being concentrated in so small a space. ‘Thus luxury is added to comfort. The 
And then, seriously, what could be more poorest houses there have the neat air 
charming to a lover of liberty 
than this abode, where the 
commune, the most powerful 
germ of the freedom of man- 
kind, is found deep - rooted, 
unsullied, and living in its ful- 
ness. For Jersey and Guern- 
sey have kept their laws, dat- 
ing from the Middle Ages, 
their estates, their fiefs, their 
lords, their constables and bail- 
iffs, and a nobility with duties 
and privileges. It is related 
that when the railway was con- 
structed an inhabitant of Jer- 
sey discovered that his prop- 
erty had been injured, and on 
the day of inauguration, not 
having received justice, he 
planted himself across the 
track and cried out, ‘“ Help, 
help, my Prince! I have 
been wronged!” The train 
stopped, the case was exam- 
ined, and the course of the 
line had to be changed. 
Guernsey, during the win- 
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Victor Hugo in 1854. 


From hitherto unpublished photographs 


of little cottages, and the flowers and 
shades at every window bear witness 
to the pure, tranquil lives within. The 
calm, happy faces of men sure of the 
morrow are to be seen there—men watch- 
ing, in confidence and security, the pass- 


ing of their days. ‘The town is charm- , 
ing in appearance. Auguste Vacquerie, 
who lived at Hauteville House a long 


time, where he had his room, describes 
St. Pierre Port in a few words, thus: 
“Picture to yourself Caudebec on the 
shoulders of Honfleur. A gothic church, 
old narrow streets that are irregular, 
fantastic, cut by climbing stairways, tum- 
ble-down . !” So much for 
the picturesque and for the broken sky- 
line that is so essential to buoyancy of 


August Vacquerie in 1856. spirit. 





From a hitherto unpublished photograph But aside from all these pleasant things, 
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what an inestimable blessing the view of 
the ocean is to the poet the ocean, in 
whose presence man feels his energy and 


Victor Hugo in 1856. 


in the possession of the family. 


courage increase, and which sends him 
health and vigor, revery and enthusiasm in 
a salt breath. It has seemed to me that 
the mist which envelops all this archipel- 
of the Channel with a diaphanous 
renders the aérial perspective longer 
more mysterious, while it surrounds 
silvery vapor the outlines of the cliffs 
wharves. ‘This transparent, irides- 
spray, falling in shifting showers 
upon the ever-changing world, must have 
been a delicious accompaniment to the 
songs of harmony which a man like 
Hugo finds in nature. It seems to me 
that no one at any time has painted 
the elements as he They acquire 
under his pen a terrible majesty, a splen- 
did existence. ‘The unchained sea, the 
hideous, dismal grandeur of the tempest, 
are in so great a degree under his con- 


ago 
halo 
and 
with 
and 
cent 


has. 
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trol that the pages where he evokes them 
move us to real terror. And let us even 
go so far as to say that he never could 
have written the wreck of 
the Matutina, in “ L’homme 
qui rit,” and that of the Du- 
rande, in travailleurs 
de la mer,” elsewhere than at 
Guernsey, where, as a father, 
his heart had been stricken 
by the terrible catastrophe of 
Villequiers and his genius hal- 
lowed by grief. This corner 
of the Channel is known by 
the ominous name, Le Pas- 
sage de la Déroute. It is 
strewn with rocks, and the 
ocean swell, by being forced 
between the archipelago and 
Cotentin, and counteracted 
by mysterious currents, gath- 
ers a savage violence. This 
corner appealed to the ge- 
nius of Victor Hugo—here 
to study the dramas of the 
ocean. It was here upon 
these rocks, and nowhere else, 
that his soul learned to un- 
derstand the _ all - powerful 
voice, and to reproduce, in all 
its vigor, the formidable life 
of the sea. 


“ Les 


Poéte tu fais bien! Poéte au 


triste front, 
Tu réves prés des ondes, 
Et tu tires des mers bien des choses qui sont 
Sous les vagues profondes. 


As described to me by Madame Lock- 
ray, the mother of Georges and Jeanne, 
a charming woman, all grace and kind- 
the exterior of Hauteville House 
resembles a huge barrack ; and this is 
true: as seen from the street, Hauteville 
House has the appearance of a barrack. 
‘Two trees, evergreen oaks, are planted 
one on each side the entrance, and this 
an old English fisherman described to me 
by raising his hands to the sides of his 
face and shaking them to represent the 
movement of the leaves. ‘The house, for- 
tified by its wooden fence, stands out at the 
head of a street which climbs over the cliff. 
In appearance it is like English houses, 
silent and severe. ‘The roof is flat, and 
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the sash windows are far apart and _nar- 
row. 

The maid no sooner opens the 
than finds himself in a 
which is unlike anything ever seen before. 
A renaissance column of delicate propor- 
ions supports a collection of gilded and 
painted bas-reliefs, which represent the 
principal scenes from * Notre Dame de 
Paris ;”’ and a glass partition lets through 
just enough light to softly illumine the 
harmonious severity of the sculptured 
wood, and to enable the monumental 
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door of the dining-room opposite to be 


seen. Among the ornaments of this ves- 
tibule is written the philosophic sentence : 
Aime et Crois, and this precept of hy- 
siene : J/ange, Ma et Prie. and under 


a small statue of the Virgin the word of 
welcome, dz. 

From the very first the interior shows 
what its character is throughout, and that 
of the man who made it ; the man in love 
with freedom who made of 
hygiene a kind of religion and of religion 
a kind of moral hygiene; the passionate 


and order, 
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Madame Victor Hugo in the Oak Gallery 


The portrait fr 


lover, too, of the past, of that past so nearly 
related to us, and yet more full of mystery 
than Rome or Greece, or even Egypt. I 
mean the Middle Ages, the period obscure 
and sublime, troubled but fertile, age of 
faith and conflict, when art, the anony- 
mous product of a superstitious, highly 
strung society, created works of a high 
order, equal in splendor and conception 
to the most beautiful of antiquity. 


Before going farther it will not be 
without interest to say a word or two 
with regard to the drawings of Victor 


Hugo. We shall find some excellent 
specimens hanging in the billiard-room. 
Victor Hugo drew wit! 
thusiasm, and this enthusiasm passed 
from his brain into the least line he drew. 
He had besides this an instinct for the 
dramatic; he found it everywhere; in the 
tempest, in the calm, in a tuft of grass as 
well as in the sidereal immensities. This 
perpetual consciousness of the dramatic in 
everything was so natural to him that, if 
he took a sheet of paper, a little black 
coffee and the end of a match, he could, 
by looking into his own imagination, that 


passionate en- 


m a hitherto 


unpublished photograph. 


transformer of memory, draw in quick 
succession, as if from life, the dramatic 
pictures which followed one ancther there. 
There is only one other man who pos- 
sessed to so great a degree this faculty for 
creating the fantastic and visionary ; this 
was Gustave Dore; but the fantastic of 
Doré is commonplace and without dig- 
nity, whereas that of Hugo is superb and 
original. And why? Without doubt be- 
cause Hugo was transmuting his own 
particular dreams, while Dore realized 
those of all the world. ‘There is no scien- 
tific skill in the vulgar sense in Hugo’s 
drawings, but a spontaneous creativeness, 
contemptuous of all rule and of everything 
ever seen before. It is the vigorous and 
pure expression of the idea predomi- 
nating for the moment in his mind, the 
only one, because of its very intensity, 
and this spontaneity is carried to such a 
degree that almost all these drawings 
seem to have been done by the light of a 
flash of lightning; add to this that this 
man, so adept with his hands and perse- 
vering, brought an immense amount of 
concentration and skill to bear upon his 
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works, which gave them the air of things 
materially rare. ‘These observations seem 
to me to explain why Victor Hugo, in 
his manifestations as a graphic artist, re- 
mains an inimitable master, and of power 
equal to that which he displayed in a 
literary direction. 

After the billiard-room comes the 
smoking-room, hung with tapestries and 
ornamented by a mantel-piece of carved 
wood in the form of a cathedral. It rises 
from the floor to the ceiling. ‘The fire- 
place represents the doorway. The 
towers are imitated by supports very 
curiously carved, and the coping recalls 
the facades of Flemish houses. ‘The face 
of a bishop is cut here, his crozier alone 
being gilded, and on two shields, placed 
one on either side, is written : 


Crosse de bois, évéque d’or, 


Crosse d’or, évéque de bois. 


On two scrolls, representing rolled parch- 
ment, are engraved, on one the names of 
Job, Isaiah, Homer, A‘schylus, Lucretius, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Moliére; and on 
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the other, Moses, Socrates, Christ, Colum- 
bus, Luther, and Washington. All around 
this room are divans covered with Turk- 
ish rugs. ‘These complete the whole and 
lend an air of coziness which seems to 
contradict the solemnity of the old oak 
and tapestries. A hallway decorated with 
Dutch, Chinese, and French china leads 
to the dining-room. Here the panels of 
the walls are composed of tiles of Delft- 
ware, representing beds of flowers and 
extraordinary animals, in which the spirit 
of the Chinese-Dutch imagination reveals 
itself. ‘This mosaic work, with its blue 
and white ground, rests upon a base of 
which forms three massive stalls, 
decorated by venerable paintings on pan- 
els. ‘The tone of this odd stand and that 
of the china makes gay and pieasing har- 
mony. Between two windows stands the 
ancestral chair, fastened by a riveted 
chain and bearing this inscription : 


oak 


ABSENTES ADSUNT. 


In this, as in almost every room in the 
house, the fireplace monopolizes atten- 
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Victor Hugo’s Study. 
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tion. It is very original, of regular form, 
with right angles, and is composed of 
cubes. placed one above another in 
squares of violet and blue. ‘Two im- 
mense H’s form the central ornamenta- 
tion, which is surmounted by a Virgin of 
porcelain holding the infant Jesus in her 
arms. ‘This is unexpected enough. On 
either side are two beautifully shaped 
vases ; and above, in the old oak of the 
cornice, are written lines, which 
seem to apply to the Virgin and to make 
of her a kind of Goddess of Liberty : 


these 


Le peuple est petit, mais il sera grand; 
Dans tes bras sacrés, 6 mére féconde, 
O Liberté sainte, au pas conquerant, 
Tu portes l’enfant qui porte le monde, 


This simple touch shows, 
better than would a long 
argument, the state of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s mind toward 
revealed religion, and 
sharply points out the 
foundation of his philo- 
sophic doctrine. This doc- 
trine is again emphasized 
by the inscriptions on the 
scrolls of the Flemish 
paintings found in the 
stalls which surround the 
room—fin du soldat, Fin 
du prétre, Fin du seign- 
eur. 

Various other inscrip- 
tions follow to complete 
the character of the dining- 
room. Thus on one side 
is written the word Dieu 
and on the other Homme, 
a little farther is the cry 
PATRIE, and then the mel- 
ancholy sentence, Z’ex7 
cest la vie, and finally a 
counsel for the soul : Had- 
itant des demeures perissa- 
bles, pense a la demeure 
eternelle. Victor Hugo 
loved to surround himself 
with this store of sen- 
tences, proverbs, and 
counsels. ‘They must 
have formed, to his mind, 
a series of landmarks lead- 
ing the wanderer home in 
safety. Here, in conclu- 
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sion, are two precepts of hygiene, whose 
value more than one dyspeptic may have 
realized : 


Post prandium stabis 
Seu passus mille meabis 
Vale. 
Lever a six, coucher a dix, diner a six, souper a 
dix, font vivre homme dix fois dix. 


The stairway is simple. It is hung 
with dark blue cloth, and is lighted by an 
elliptical opening at the top, which, in its 
turn, is lighted from the “ Lookout.” 


In two drawing-rooms—the one the 
red, the other the blue—which extend 


The Vestibule 
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Victor Hug 


The portrait from a hither inpubl 


in the Little ¢ 


the whole width of the house on the first 
floor, Victor Hugo gave vent to his love 
for precious stuffs and curios. He kept 
a place of honor here for specimens of 
Chinese art, for which he had always had 
a decided fondness. 
seen in l 


lecorative 
even a little in his 


This is easily to be 
contrivances, and 
drawings of land- 


his ¢ 


scapes. 

‘Two very tine Chinese panels of red 
lacquer are attached to 
which the 
The tapestries which cover the walls and 
ceiling are Norwegian, and, according to 
Victor Hugo, belonged to Queen Chris- 
tina’s bedroom at Fontainebleau. ‘They 
are superb, representing fantastic foliage 
wherein golden birds disport themselves 
against a white sky shot with changing 
colors. ‘They give this room the appear- 
ance of the fairy interiors of legendary 


the great doors 


separate two drawing-rooms. 
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castles. The birds are 
so varied and beauti- 
ful in execution as eas- 
ily to be taken for 
examples of the gold- 
smith’s art. The man- 
tel-piece is placed un- 
der a canopy, which is 
supported by four 
gilded statues, full ot 
grace and action, rep- 
resenting negroes, slen- 
der and vigorous in 
form. ‘These negroes, 
each in a different at- 
titude, are placed two 
on either side of the 
fire-place. They stand 
on pedestals with car- 
touches of gold bro- 
cade. Between the 
pedestals are Japanese 
monsters gazing at 
themselves in murrors 
with rockwork frames. 
A screen, embroidered 
in the Louis Fifteenth 
style, and an incense- 
burner of bronze, the 
gift of Alexandre Du- 
mas, stand before the 
fireplace. ‘Iwo tables, 
one of renaissance eb- 
ony-work, inlaid with 
metal, and one of inlaid 
work of the time of Louis Fourteenth, and 
a reclining chair of the purest Louis Fif 
teenth style, covered with stuff in exqui- 
sitely faded tones of the same _ period, 
complete the beautiful furnishing of this 
room. ‘The blue drawing-room, which is 
contains the peacock tapestry. 
The peacock is perched on a fantastic 
tree spreading his tail. ‘This tapestry, al- 
though of the same origin as the others, 
is superior to them in extent and beauty 
It is beautiful in color, too, 
hangs opposite the window and 
above a seat with legs and back of Louis 
Fourteenth style. ‘The twisted columns, 
which are said to have adorned the bed 
of Madame de Maintenon, are also in this 
room. 


( osier. 


of design. 
and 


These two drawing-rooms are of 
incomparable richness, unique of its kind, 
and whatever the various sources of the 
chosen objects, it may be said that no 
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museum in the world 
can show a combina- 
tion at once so inge- 
niously decorative and 
unusual. It appears 
that the negroes once 
decorated the gally of 
the Bucentaur, whence 
the doges, wedding the 
sea, threw their ring 
into the Adriatic. In 
the room above, which 
is called the oak gal- 
lery, Victor Hugo has 
contrived to make a 
strikingly original and 
perfectly consistent 
whole of sculptured 
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wood from every con- 
ceivable source. ‘This 
room, dedicated to 
Garibaldi (where Gari- 
baldi never came), re- 
sembles the council- 
chamber of a king. It 
is easy to imagine a 
king like Francis I. 
living there. He would 
appear in the charac- 
ter given him by Vic- 
tor Hugo in the drama 
where he has brought 
him forward. ‘The 
spirit for assimilation 
and reorganization 
which Victor Hugo 
has shown in the crea- 
tion of this interior helped him in all his 
written work. It happened that I heard 
Theodore de Banville, one of the most 
charming poets of the present century, 
talk on this subject. He called our at- 
tention to the power and absolute author 
ity with which Victor Hugo made every 
idea his own which coincided with 
scheme, and to the fact that it became 
his own property immediately that he 
transformed it and crystallized it to suit 
his need, and that it acquired, by the ma- 
gic of his brain, a new form and unlooked- 
for majesty. 

His literary materials were found al- 
most everywhere and under the greatest 
difficulties. His library was entirely com- 
posed of odd books. If need were, he 
would resort to the immediate and often 


his 








The Lookout, Victor Hug 


’s Work-room 


paradoxical creation of a whole series of 
possessing every appearance of 
truth. Once, wishing himself to give the 
etymology of the word Sorbonne, he 
found it in sever dona, thus dispossessing, 
abruptly and ruthlessly at one blow, the 
founder, Robert de Sorbon. 

Like all great thinkers, Victor Hugo 
content Quiet and 


events 


with very little. 
simple in his way of life, he had lavished 
about him in his works, as in the apart- 
ments reserved for special guests, the dis- 
tractions, treasures, and refinements of any 
tendency to a spirit of luxury he might 
possess. He kept himself two retreats, one 
of them by the sea, one for work, the other 
for rest. The latter contains a low bed, 
a chest of drawers, a trunk, a few knick- 
knacks, and two chairs. The 
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“ Lookout,” where he wrote, consists of 
a glass cage. Its white wood floor is 
pierced by an elliptical hole containing a 
thick pane of glass, which, as I have al- 
ready said, lights the stairway of the house. 
A gracefully shaped earthenware stove, of 


the time of Louis XV., surmounted by 
the small statue of a nude woman, seated 
and holding flowers in her hands, consti- 
tutes the sole ornament. ‘The walls are 
covered breast high with Dutch tiles, 
simple and varied in design, and large 
divans are placed one another 
facing the sea. The chimneys of the 
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house rise to the right and left of this 
retreat, whence the thought of one of the 
most wonderful men of all time floated 
out upon the world. 

In this study, then, the giant workeed 
summer the sun blazed there from 


In 


morning until evening ; no drapery could 
withstand it, and one after another was 
discolored and burned away. Victor 
Hugo himself remained there for fifteen 
years. From this cabin, or veritable 
eagle’s nest, overhanging space, this poet 
and pilot of humanity read the way in 


the stars. Hurricanes of snow and whir!- 
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winds, moonless nights and starry skies 
passed before him, and the squall howled 
about his glass cage. Thence he saw 
ships enter the harbor heeling over in 
the storm, and leaning out over the town 


heard the murmuring voices of men wafted 
toward him in the smoke from the roofs. 
All these sights and sounds, enriched by 
his soul and magnified by his genius, have 
become for us immortal masterpieces. 


View of Port St. Pierre 
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E are not all as rich as we were at the 
beginning of the year, but we know 
more than we did twelve months 

ago. There has seldom been a year that has 
furnished so much instruction to American 
voters as the one that has drawn to its close. 
Just after Christmas, in 1895, came the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress on the Venezuela 
matter. The subsequent agitation 
was painful but highly instructive. 
No incident connected with the 
foreign policy of our Government has taken 
hold of people in the same degree since Ad- 
miral Wilkes took Mason and Slidell off an 
English ship in the days of the Civil War. The 
average citizen, especially the citizen of less 
than twenty years’ experience as a voter, had 
almost forgotten that we had a foreign policy. 
Suddenly he was roused from a state of com- 
parative repose to consider whether the Mon- 
roe doctrine was worth fighting for, and 
whether the dispute between Venezuela and 
Great Britain over a boundary line was a 
matter with which our Monroe policy was 
concerned. Straightway the average citizen 
had to clarify his rather vague conceptions of 
what the Monroe doctrine was and what it 
involved. 
before him. 
gave him Monroe doctrine morning, noon, 
and night, and he took it greedily. He also 
received full instruction as to his sentiments 
Great 
sentiments toward him. 


His lesson was thoroughly spread 
For a month the newspapers 


Great Britain’s 
He was told why 
he ought to hate England, and why it was 
foolish and unreasonable in him to harbor 
any sentiment toward her that not 
friendly. The absence of any hostility on 
her part toward him was strenuously im- 
pressed upon him, and not without good re- 


sults. 


toward Britain, and 


was 


On Cuba also he has been compelled to 
VoL. XXI.—13 





bestow some attention. He has learned why 
her future is a concern of his, and why it is 
his affair to see to it that if she is able to get 
away from Spain no other European power 
He has been told that 
he ought to interfere between Spain and 


Cuba, and that he ought at least to grant the 


shall gobble her up. 


Cubans belligerent rights; but, contrariwise, 
he has been instructed to let Cuba and Spain 
settle their own difficulty, and merely be ready 
himself to take such action as may seem ex- 
pedient when the end comes. The Cuban 
question, however, has not been brought 
home to him as the Venezuela question was, 
and he is not quite sure yet as to what he 
wants to do. 

* His sympathy with the Armenians has 
taken him in some degree out of himself and 
his own political concerns altogether, and 
made him an attentive spectator of the politi- 
cal drama in Europe. He has wanted to 
know why the Armenian massacres have 
been tolerated; and, stirred by indignation 
and pity, he has read the foreign news in the 
newspapers until he has gained some notion 
of the attitude of the 
another, and of the jealousies and fears which 
have kept them idle lookers-on while an as- 
cut a hundred thousand Christian 
throats in southeastern Europe. 

Finally, he knows more than he did about 
finance. For twenty years the silver question 
has been bothering him and he has neglected 
it as a thing about which doctors disputed 
and would dispute, but which unlearned men 
ought to be excused from trying to fathom. 
At last the Chicago Convention made it 
necessary for him to understand that ques- 
tion as far as he could, and to form an opinion 
about it and express it. For four months he 
wrestled with it. Outside the 
now happily decided, he was confronted with 


powers toward one 
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main issue, 
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a multitude of questions, to the most of which 
he had to confess, if he was an honest man, 
he had hitherto taken the answers on faith 
alone. Whether there was really a scarcity 
of gold; whether the decrepitude of business 
was in any way due to that scarcity; what the 
relation of the Government should be to 
banking ; what was wrong with our currency ; 
to what extent financial questions were divid- 
ing us on sectional lines. For four months, 
from June to November, he heard all these 
questions continuously discussed; he read 
about them when he read anything, he 
brooded over them when not otherwise em- 
ployed, wrangled over them with his fellow- 
voter, and dreamed of them when he had the 
nightmare. That on election-day he reached 
sound conclusions on the chief of them, does 
not prevent his having a sufficient number 
left to deal with, to which, having been once 
sharply aroused, he should give more than 
his old attention. He has had an opportunity 
to notice how the dragon’s teeth grow up. 

It has been a hard year for the voter. All 
his spare time he has spent at school. He is 
wiser than he was, but, let us hope, not 
sadder. His acquirements are not yet pro- 
found, but if he knows this it is the beginning 
of learning. 


EOPLE who interest themselves in the 

course of the arts in these days, particu- 

larly in the arts of expression, begin to 
grow apprehensive lest the passion for origi- 
nality may become inveterate among us. There 
are critics whose chief business it seems to be 
to pounce upon resemblances, to establish 
duplicates in portraiture or fable, with an air 
as of one furnishing evidence of fraud. The 
villain in this story is pronounced to be like 
the villain in that other, and the author too 
often mistakenly wastes time to defend him- 
self against the imputation of ugly things, 
forgetting that, psychologically speaking, it 
is a finer trait of mind to detect a difference 
than to recognize a likeness. He might better 
remind himself, by way of comfort, that in 
the great Elizabethan age, in the days of au- 
thors like Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Web- 
ster, men showed their wit in few things more 
notably than in their contented disregard of 
mere originality. If the matter was 
finely handled they were not con- 
cerned to discover who had handled 
it first. They were for leaving a poet free 
to devote himself to the proper businesses of 
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his craft; borrowing was the order of the 
hour. Now and then, to be sure, somebody 
like Sir Philip Sidney laughs at the rhymesters 
who revamp * 
woes,” and declares that “at length stol’n 
goods will come to light”; yet in general the 
literary worker, and none more than the play- 
wright, was at liberty, in spite of the critics, 
to choose where he liked. He was not 
obliged to waste time, as we are to-day, in a 
vain attempt to discover something new un- 
der the sun. He had, indeed, the benefit of 
a kind of specialization which we have not 
yet reached, for he was exempt from hunting 
after his raw material, and could apply him- 
self freshly to his finished product. He was 
accustomed to try what his brother workmen 
had done before him, satisfied if he did better 
than they the things which they had tried to 
do. It is, perhaps, the undue development 
of individuality among us, perhaps a certain 
lack of discrimination, that makes us jealous 
of anything not entirely and obviously our 
own, or tolerant of indifferent art if only the 
subject-matter may be accounted novel. The 
comparison, at any rate, between ourselves 
and them emphasizes the disadvantages of the 
system we follow. 

The drama furnishes a case in point. Noth- 
ing is more natural, for instance, than that a 
stage-play should address an audience quite 
distinct from that to which a written book 
makes its appeal. In days when the great 
number of people could read little or not at 
all, the drama, it is popularly supposed, was 
the only literary art which the great number 
of people could appreciate ; but in our own 
days still we find books which everybody 
reads put upon the stage for everybody to go 
to see and hear. Seeing and hearing, after 
all, are different things from reading. The 
ear is said to be the most analytic of the 
senses, and the eye, in our modern world of 
noise, may easily be the most readily caught ; 
the combination certainly has been able, in all 
times, to please people for whom the printed 
page, however melodiously or graphically ad- 
dressing the ear or the eye of the mind, was 
potent. It is the fashion, now and 
then, among persons of bookish tendencies, 


‘poor Petrarch’s long-deceased 


not so 


to extol the charm of a play in the closet at 
the expense of the play behind the footlights ; 
they need to be reminded that for the like of 
them not one of Shakespeare’s plays would 
ever have been written. The different 2s- 
thetic fields of actual motion, color, and be- 
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coming utterance exert their influence in 
greater force than the shadows of them can 
do for the solitary reader. Long ago, in 
Tudor halls and window-seats, in the days of 
wandering, long-drawn-out sentences, and 
many-syllabled Italian names, and all the 
Arcadian romance, 
Brooke were glad 


lengthy fascination of 
readers of Lodge and 
enough to see real flesh and blood Rosalinds 
and Juliets, even if the flesh and blood were 
In the same 
way to-day, in spite of altered conventions 
and defective contemporary art, Juliet and 
Rosalind are both read about and listened to; 
the pleasure in the one kind need not appar- 
ently conflict with the pleasure in the other. 
Why should there not as well be a distinction 
between two modes that produce these pleas- 
ures? Why should not the dramatist, while 
poets and novelists are quarrelling about who 
did this or that first, set them all a good ex- 
ample by appropriating their best ideas to his 


boys dressed in girls’ clothes. 


own uses ? 

The benefits of such an example and such 
practice would be two-fold: the dramatist 
who did appropriate would not be confined 
too closely to his original, and the dramatist 
who had constructive ability, but lacked im- 
agination, would have an abundant source of 
new material opened to him. The dramatizer 
pure and simple would be out of a job, but 
that would only mean that he would have to 
grow more skilful or go under. Dramatiza- 
tions in cold blood might become obsolete. 
Instead the capable playmaker, freeing him- 
self from literal tradition, as the translator of 
Omar freed himself from the bonds of his 
Persian, might invest his version with the at- 
tributes not of a copy but of a new original. 
The critics, meanwhile, would not have to 
bother themselves about the playbook and 
the storybook at once, as they have often to 
do now, to the demoralization of themselves 
and their principles. Instead of dramatiza- 
tions done anonymously, from sources almost 
as vaguely accredited in the playbills, or 
thrown hastily together to fill the demands of 
the moment, there might more frequently be 
reputable attempts at real dramatic workman- 
ship. The public would have the advantage, 
which is perhaps its due anyway, of seeing a 
story on the stage told by as skilful, or at any 
rate as relatively important a person, as was 
the first teller of the story in the book. Mr. 
Grundy, or Mr. Pinero, or Mr. Bronson 
Howard, if by any chance their own proper 
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ideas ran out, would be the people to whom 
we owed the stage Manxmen, Trilbys, and 
My Lady Rothas of the hour. 

Once these new uses of the inexhaustible 
stores of fiction were realized what would not 
be the boon to undiscovered dramatists now 
undeservedly kept silent? The world, which 
has never insisted that a composer of music 
should be his own librettist, might more 
readily grant the same privileges to the com- 
poser in stage-craft. There is a story that 
the charming Mme. de Sévigné once, ex- 
plaining some affair of state, forgot the 
terms and phrases of her exposition: ‘ Oh 
well,” she said, “ I have forgotten the words, 
but I know the air!” How many airs, definite 
enough but unworded, may still be waiting to 
amuse or instruct us, and how many of them 
might find expression if the great glossary of 
English literature were more often resorted 
to. If stage people were more in the way of 
books and habits of reading, perhaps the 
stage might be the richer for many an effect- 
ive scene. More than one unlikely looking 
three-decker, in its remote 
stowed away some episode just ready for the 
dramatist with a hazy conception awaiting 
crystallization in his brain. Miss Burney or 
Miss Edgeworth, forgotten as they are, might 
help out; Thackeray, undramatic as he is 
in any technical sense of the term, would be 
a fruitful field; even Mr. Henry James might 
furnish hints, here and there, of bits of dia- 
logue or graceful entrances and exits, and so 
at last get a footing in the coveted land. 
Contemporary fiction, it sometimes seems, 
has been growing constantly richer in this 
sort of suggestion, yet unless contemporary 


chapters, has 


writers do something deliberately stagey, they 
have, under present conditions, little hope of 
gaining the double audience. Mr. Meredith’s 
heroines, difficult as they might be to trans- 
mute, and much as some of their admirers 
might deprecate the attempt, would surely, 
in a not too adequate setting, be a rare treat 
for the stalls. Diana Warwick opening the 
door of the Crossways to Redworth on that 
vivid night, or arriving “r-r-eally twenty 
minutes late” to dinner after she had just 
broken with her husband for good, and was 
absolutely houseless in the world, would en- 
liven any Clara Middleton at the 
railway station, drinking brandy and water 
with Vernon, overheard and overseen by 
Mrs. Mountstuart’s professor, and the whole 
business of the closing scenes at Patterne 


scene. 
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Hall, seem already like some well-contrived 


dramatic progression of incident. Every 
reader probably has instances of his own that 
might be mentioned. Perhaps it is fanciful, 
perhaps only a question of time and transi- 
tion, when 


embodiment. 


all these may have their second 
In 


between what is novel and what is really 


any case, the distinction 


original is worth remembering, the inconsis- 


tencies caused by the confusion of the two 


worth guarding against. One would lead us 


into an exaggerated regard for mere mechan- 


the ideal of it 


‘She z 


icall 





y imagined things and 





like the other 





woul 


leave us without appreciation of the 
of 


virtue in any second telling the of 





story 


the Pot of Basil or of Perdita. 

FTEN in life’s daily hazards I am 
reminded of the late Edmond de 
Goncourt’s clever speech concern- 

ing polite society The well-bred persons 
very easily rec ognized —the speak 


In it are 


: 
of what interests you.” Like most sharp 
sayings based upon profound truth, this little 
two-edged blade of thought cuts both ways ; 
since upon being turned 
kind for an hour or 


them interesting, or at least to feign an in- 


loose among our 


so we are bound to find 


terest which it may be impossible really to feel. 
I suppose that we all begin with some such be- 

nevolent purpose more or less defi- 
ng 


nitely formulated; but pleasure is 


the most uncharitable of pursuits, 
and its devotee soon drifts almost insensibly 
to those who divert him, letting those who 
do not go to the wall. Hence come all the 
subdivisions, cliques, and charmed circles into 
which every large community splits up. How 
many of the consequent heart-burnings might 
be spared those who are left in the outer pre- 
cincts if they would only bear in mind the 
fact that our enlightened land recognizes no 
barriers of caste, and that all its imaginary 
lines break down before one infallible 


coun- 


tersign—the power to please! 
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The other day, at a social function, I came 
upon two friends, one « 


f whom had just re- 
turned from a luxurious voyage round the 
world in a millionnaire’s steam-yacht. ‘* Have 
you found anybody willing to sit down and 
hear you tell about it?” 
“No,” 

**T have not even ventured to make the at- 
tempt.” And 
For * telling 


iw about it” 
indulgence possible to one who would be 


MIS¢ hievously asked 
the other. was the laughing answer; 


discretion. 


I applauded this 





is the most dangerous 


loved as a companion. It is the way that 
bores begin = and a first yie lding to the entice 
ment has often led to one of those fatal cases 
of self-consideration which stamp the afflicted 
speaker forever with a brand. He may have 


seen a ghost, or a murder—nay, even may 


have chanced to meet an emperor in his 


shirt-sleeves ! No matter; let h be silent 


im 
upon these subjects, in which his own per- 


sonality must claim the lion’s share. The 


Im some 


autumn 





time will come, pe 
ae 


the end a long house-party, 


ol 


twilight, at 


i 
him and clamor eagerly for his 
But until then he 
precept 
him to leave ample 
Wit in others. 


when the whole company may gather about 
is adventures. 
to the first 


1 commands 


1 14 
Shoulda ¢ 


of conversation, 


room for the display of 


I belong to a dinner-club—a small one— 
where the only law is that there shall be no 
| 


narration ; a club, as one member metrically 


puts it: 








sident rule i » gavel descends, 
t m is he who thinks most of his 
t » on his lips that rare jest of his own, 
Which King Solomon's sycophants passed round 


oked nose his gilt 


, his he 


Tekel, Uphar- 


and attended, 


flourishes 


The club is well 
Had it been formed upon the contrary basis, 


I fear it would have died young. 
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A SKETCH OF TENNYSON BY ROSSET- 
T/—ON COMPETITIONS—APPRECIA TION 
OF SCULPTURE—A CORRECTION. 


R. COSMO MONKHOUSE has 

kindly given SCRIBNER’S MAGA- 

ZINE the privilege of reproducing 
the sketch in his possession (see p. 120), 
which he describes in the following letter : 


‘More than forty years ago—to be precise, 
on the 27th of September, 1855—a small party 
were gathered together at 13 Dorset Street, 
Portman Square, London, where the Brown- 
ings were then residing. The members of 
the group and their occupation were alike 
memorable. The former consisted of Brown- 
ing, Mrs. Browning, Miss Arabella Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, and Rossetti, and the reason 
of their gathering was to hear the then Poet 
Laureate read the proof-sheets of his new 
poem of ‘Maud.’ According to Mr. Will- 
iam Sharp, in his record of Rossetti—and his 
authority was Browning himself—Rossetti 
made, ‘from an unobserved corner of van- 
tage, a rapid but very graphic sketch of 
Tennyson, which he gave to Browning, by 
whom it was greatly prized. It is inscribed 
with the first line of Maud 


I hate the dreadful ho v behimd the little wood, 


and differs in some respects from the sister 
drawing here reproducec. the history of which, 
though complete enough to authenticate it, 
cannot be given in its entirety. It was prob- 
ably done by Rossetti for himself as a record 
of the occasion. It has the stamp of a re- 
cent and vivid impression and is (apparently) 
executed in ordinary ink, with a quill pen and 
wash, and is inscribed in his own handwrit- 
ing ‘ Maud, 1855.’ 


‘‘ Both portraits were exhibited side by side 
at the exhibition of Rossetti’s works at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1883, shortly 
after Rossetti’s death. 

“In an article which appeared during this 
Exhibition both drawings were described as 
‘caricatures’ by a writer whom I admire 
too much to name in connection with what 
appears to me to be a hasty and unjust ver- 
dict, at all events with regard to my own draw- 
ing. The other bears traces of a furtive 
impromptu, but mine, though the curious 
and somewhat uncouth action of the hand 
and leg is retained, is treated with a juster 
sense of the beauty and character of the fine 
head. It is not less an ‘impression,’ but it 
is one of the mind, reproduced in the after- 
glow of memory. In case it may be thought 
that I write too partially of my own posses- 
sion, I would refer the reader to Harper's 
Magazine for December, 1883, where the 
Browning sketch is reproduced. 

“ Of the interest of both sketches as ‘ docu- 
ments,’ I may, perhaps, be permitted to add 
a word. At the time they were sketched 
Tennyson and Mrs. Browning were both 
forty-six years old, Browning himself three 
years younger, and Rossetti but twenty- 
seven. Young, however, as Rossetti was, 
and, in comparison with the others, ‘ un- 
known to fame,’ he was already a power 
within a small but choice circle of men of 
imagination. He was the life and breath of 
the Preraphaelite brotherhood; he had 
published the ‘Blessed Damozel;’ he had 
painted the ‘ Girlhood of Mary, Virgin.” He 
had also written a great proportion of the 
poems by which his fame as a poet was 
afterward established, and by the strange 
and infallible magnet of genius he had found 
out Browning, and Browning had found out 
him. So that I think it may be said, with 
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¢ due allowance for the crudity of superlatives, 
that these sketches are records of the meet- 
ing of four of the greatest poets of the cen- 
tury to hear the greatest of the four recite 
his greatest poem.” 
COSMO MONKHOUSE. 


HE present interest in decorative art is 

bringing forth numerous competitions, 

and it must be confessed that most of 
them are examples of how not to do it. It 
may be doubted if the institution of a com- 
petition is the best method of securing a good 
result in any case. An artist will generally 
do better work if he is intrusted outright with 
a commission than if he is asked to compete 
with other artists for it. He will not have 
to think what other artists may do, or what 
a jury may like, but only what is the best 
thing he can do. It may be doubted if Mr. 
Sargent would have risked such an original 
scheme as that of his decoration in the Boston 
Public Library if he had been working in 
competition with others, for nothing but his 
successful execution of the work could con- 
vince any other than himself of its feasability. 
Certainly the conspicuous successes in deco- 
rative work have so far been the result of 
outright commissions such as those given to 
the decorators of the Boston Public Library 
and the Library of Congress. 

If, however, competitions are to be held, it 
is evident that they should be so conditioned 
as to attract the foremost artists to take part 
in them, and it is notorious that this is not the 
case, and that the foremost artists are more 
and more declining to enter into any competi- 
tions whatever. The best form of competi- 
tion is the limited competition between elected 
artists, who are paid for the work done, and 
this often produces a good result. It, how- 
ever, precludes that possibility of the dis- 
covery of unknown talent which is the main 
reason for holding competitions at all, and 
its results are good, because they are practi- 
cally the same as would follow from an out- 
right commission to the best available man. 
It is the unlimitec competition that is, there- 
fore, most favored, and it is the best means 
of assuring the success of unlimited com- 
petitions that we have to consider. A set of 
rules for the conduct of competitions is de- 
sirable, and might be something like this : 

ist. As ttle work should be demanded 
Srom the individual artists as possrble. 

Only two or three of the competitors can 


receive any compensation, and it is folly to 
expect first-rate artists to spend the time and 
labor necessary to complete working studies 
for nothing. Such a competition should, there- 
fore, be limited to true sketches on a small 
scale, and if more finished work is desired it 
should be asked for from a second competi- 
tion among a few artists selected from the 
bulk of the competitors, and these artists 
should be reasonably paid for the work of 
elaborating their first sketches. The extreme 
of folly was recently shown in a competition 
advertised by a Western city, where it was 
proposed that a// submitted designs were to 
become the property of the city, though only 
one was paid for. The protest of the artists 
to whom this proposition was submitted com- 
pelled its immediate withdrawal. 

2d. The prizes should be worth taking. 

A Municipal Art Society should certainly 
know how to conduct a competition, yet the 
circular letter of such a society proposes a 
competition for an important decoration for 
two prizes of $200 and $100, the society re- 
serving “the right to decide whether or not 
the first prize design shall be executed.” 
This clause is doubtless inserted to provide 
against a poor competition in which no 


‘worthy design shall be submitted, but it will 


go far to insure that the competition shall be 
of that character. The prizes are barely 
sufficient to pay for the expense of executing 
designs, and why should an artist work for 
them when they carry no assurance of the 
commission, even in case of success? If the 
Society insists upon this reservation, its only 
course is to make the money prizes valuable 
in themselves, as was done in the recent 
Philadelphia City Hall competition. If there 
is not money enough for that, there is not 
money enough for a competition, and the 
Society would do better to hold none, and to 
give their undiminished fund as the price of a 
work ordered directly from a known, com- 
petent artist. “Competitions are expensive, 
and if the result of a competition is desired it 
must be paid for. If the Society distrusts the 
method, as would seem from its reservation, 
why adopt it ? 

3d. The Committee of Award should be 
thoroughly competent, and, tf posstble, should 
be known tn advance to every competitor. 

If artists of merit are to be attracted toa 
competition it is essential that they should 
have confidence in the Committee of Award. 
One may be never so confident of one’s own 
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ability to do well, but how if one suspects 
that the Comm ttee is likely to prefer bad 
work to good? Rightly or wrongly, artists 
trust the judgment of none but artists, and 
the jury should, therefore, be composed, at 
least in majority, of professional artists of 
unquestioned standing. If it is impossible to 
announce the names of the judges in ad- 
vance, it is always possible to announce that 
such a jury will be chosen, and to state that 
some competent artistic body, like the Fine 
Arts Federation, or the National Sculpture 
Society, will be asked to select it. It was, 
perhaps, because of the neglect of this pro- 
vision that the Philadelphia competition was 
somewhat disappointing in quality. 

4th. AM promises and implications should 
be rigidly adhered to, and carried out in ab- 
solute good faith. 

This might seem superfluous if it were not 
for the recent example of the Sherman Monu- 
ment competition. Here was an unlimited 
competition, followed by a limited one of 
selected and paid artists, the whole conducted 
under the expert advice of the best possible 
committee, selected by the Sculpture Society. 
The ideal conditions were apparently fulfilled, 
but the Committee of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee ignored the advice of the experts 
entirely, The experts recommended two de- 
signs, and two only, for the final competition. 
The Committee added two other names to the 
list of competitors in the final trial, and then 
gave the commission, without asking for any 
expert advice on the second competition, to 
that one of the two ad ied designs which had 
not been mentioned in any way for its merit 
by the committee of artists. To condemn 
this action it is not necessary to attribute any 
unworthy motives to the Committee, or even 
to believe that they were consciously violating 
any distinct promise. Neither does it matter 
whether or not they actually chose the best 
design. They certainly did not strictly ad- 
here to their implied promise that the work 
should be awarded under expert advice, with- 
out which implication the artists would not 
have competed, and their action was a shock 
to the confidence of artists in the faimmess of 
competitions. Without this confidence no 
good results whatever can be obtained. 

There are other desiderata. such as perfect 
clearness in the statement of the conditions 
of the work to be done and the amount of 
money to be paid for it, but the above four 
rules are the essentials, without attention to 


which any recourse to competition will repel, 
rather than attract, the best artists, and will 
insure the worst, rather than the best, result. 


NABILITY to appreciate sculpture is 
notoriously not contined to the United 
States Senate. But it is interesting to 

inquire why it is so universal. Nosuch result 
as that of the Sherman monument competi- 
tion would be possible in either a painting 
or architectural competition ; or, if it were, it 
would not be so respectably defended. The 
various protests against the award in this 
case have been mainly, and very properly, di- 
rected against the treatment received by the 
eminent commission of experts. But the gen- 
uine preference of the judges for an exception- 
ally inferior to an exceptionally superior work 
of art here illustrated would not have been 
shown, I fancy, in any other than a sculpture 
competition. Almost everywhere, in fact, the 
appreciation of sculpture is less acute and 
intelligent than that of the painting that is to 
be compared with it, just as the sculpture 
itself is apt to be inferior to the painting. 
This is eminently so in Paris at the present 
day; and indeed if one follows the history 
of art in the modern world since the decline 
of the Greek taste for the abstract, one finds 
very much the same correspondence of the 
two arts; the roll of the sculptors is less dis- 
tinguished, their accomplishment, taken in 
the mass, is inferior, and popular appreciation 
of them has always been at once less ade- 
quate and less exacting. The reason must 
reside in the nature of the art itself, and I 
venture to suggest that it consists in the fact 
that of all the plastic arts sculpture is neces- 
sarily the least tangible, the most impalpable, 
the most ethereal, and that this is so because 
of the exceptionally tangible, palpable, and 
actual character of the material object in and 
by which it is expressed. 

Whatever art is, it is not the imitation of 
nature in the sense of exact reproduction of 
natural phenomena, which is a material im- 
possibility. Even the most rigorously object- 
ive art is art at all in virtue of imaging the 
artist’s idea of nature; and as nobody knows 
how nature really looks, we have to content 
ourselves with sufficient guarantees on the 
artist’s part that in attempting to give us the 
illusion of nature he has really looked at her. 
We become more and more exacting on this 
point, to be sure, and at the present time are 
perhaps a trifle tyrannical; the license of 
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previous periods seems to us absurdly irre- 
sponsible. But everywhere outside of didactic 
circles, we may say, I suppose, that nowadays 
it does not take any special metaphysical ex- 
pertness to perceive that an essential con- 
dition of art is illusion. I mean, of course, 
the illusion that is 
illusion, and that on the one hand idealizes 
the other makes dreams 


known and savored as 
the actual and on 
seem real. 

Now in painting the mere representation 
of solids and spaces on a plane surface is 
itself a subtle and pleasurable element of 
illusion. And this the sculptor lacks ; a pho- 
tograph, even, has a certain artistic interest, 
to just this extent, that a cast from nature is 
without. Another that the sculptor 
forego is color. Color in painting, however 


must 


realistically employed, inevitably results in 
heightening and intensifving the illusory ele- 
ment—not only because for practical pur- 
poses purely local color is an abstraction, but 
because, this side of /rompe-l wil, it assists 
that s7mu/at7on of reality in virtue of which a 
work of art appeals to the imagination instead 
The 


great objection to colored sculpture is that 


of wholly to the perceptive faculties. 


either it is insufficiently illusory or else it is 


trompe-l awil—thi 


it is to say, deceptive illusion 
which is itself unrecognized, and therefore 
realm of appreciation as an ele- 

No doubt the tact” of 
the Greeks confined color in connection with 


outside the 
ment of art. ‘sure 
sculpture that was mainly deco- 


sculpture to 
rative, or decoratively with extreme 
] 


simplicity as an appeal 


used it 
to the faculties not at 
all of reason but of sense. Ordinarily, colored 
sculpture is detestable. 

In a certain degree, therefore, sculpture 
shares artistically the abstractness of archi- 
tecture, and without having such important 
aid as the zsthetic effect produced by illustrat- 
ing concretely those principles of construction 
to illustrate which is a province of true archi- 
tecture, 
tistically thus abstract, its form of expression, 
the object it creates and through which it 


And at the same time that it is ar- 


expresses itself, is defiantly and almost uncir- 
To take 


a mass of bronze and 


cumventably concrete and palpable. 
a block of 
raise it 
it with artistic interest, that is to say, is con- 


marble or 
into the realm of illusion, to imbue 
sequently one of the most intricate and diffi- 
cult of technical procedures and artistic ac- 
complishments. It must realize the model 
perfectly, or at least stand a comparison with 
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it altogether more rigorous in the nature of 
the case than, owing to the conventions of its 
illusion, is imposed upon painting. And yet 
it must differ from it in a more abstract way 
than painting demands. Generalization is at 
once more imperative and more difficult just 
in proportion as the object itself—the ‘“ con- 
tent” of perception—is more definite, com- 
plex, and concrete. The painter’s technical 
problem is largely to give weight and solidity 
The 
sculptor’s is to give life and lightness to his 
inert material object by nothing more pal- 
pable than what Bacon called ‘a kind of 
felicity.” He cannot resort to vagueness for 


suggestiveness. 


to his images by the illusions of his art. 


He must get his suggestions 
through expression, through the definiteness 
In a word, in his appeal to 
must rather 


of realization. 
the imagination itself he state 
than suggest. 

These 
chosen mode of expression necessarily refine 


restraints and trammels of his 
the sculptor’s art in proportion as they limit 
its gamut of expression. Everything Vene- 
tian—all that is sumptuous, splendid, superb ; 
everything Florentine—all that is tenuous, 
diagrammatic, ascetically intellectual and lin- 
eally sensuous, are equally beyond his scope. 
In a “table ornament” or a colossal figure, 
in a decorative panel or a panathenaic relief, 
he must give us the fact, the reality, the ob- 
ject; and in order to make his work a work 
of art he 


which is peculiar to it, 


drawback 
that 
indefinable quality which takes it out of the 


sphere of palpability and gives it the fluency 


this 
it with 


must, in spite of 


endue 


and permanent interest of what is esthetically 
and abstractly conceived and executed. Is it 
any wonder, then, that among the great mass 
of zxsthetic practitioners there are so few 
genuine sculptors—artists born for this par- 
ticularly esoteric expression—and that even 
of these few so small a number is appreciated 
either by the public in general or by those 
who in other departments of fine art war- 
rantably esteem themselves amateurs ? 
Through an oversight it was not stated in 
the September issue that Messrs. Walker & 
Boutall, of the holders of the 
copyrights of the 





London, are 
photographs from which 
were made the illustrations in the article on 
“The British National Portrait Gallery.” 
The reproductions in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
were made with the permission of Messrs. 
Walker & Boutall. 
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RESULT 

which will be gratifying to all the peo- 

ple of New York State, regardless of 

their political leanings- 


of the November election 


and indeed to all citi- 
zens of the United States—is the decisive de- 
feat of the last attempt made by the Legislat- 
ure of New York to regain control of the Adi- 

rondack Forest 
Preserve. When 
the Constitution 
was adopted in 
1893, it was pro- 
vided by an ex 
traordinarily unan- 
imous vote that all 
public lands and 
wild lands, with 
certain small spe- 





cific exceptions, in 
the State of New 
York, should con- 
stitute a Forest Preserve, and that these lands 
should be forever protected for the use of 
the people; that they should not be leased, 
exchanged, or sold; and that the timber on 
them should not be destroyed or taken away. 
The amendment 
lature, and 
have empowered the Legislature to lease to 


proposed by the Legis- 
voted on last November, would 
individuals lots of five acres situated in the 
Forest There 
vision for the exchange of lands for others 
the Preserve, but this 
clearly some error of the author of the bill, 
since the Forest includes all the 
wild lands in the State. Perhaps the Adiron- 
dack Park was confused in his mind with the 
Forest Preserve. The former is a definite 
series of But the decidedly bad 
feature of the bill was the authority given the 
Legislature to lease these five-acre lots. It 
would simply mean that the choicest sections 


Preserve. was also a pro- 


outside Forest was 


Preserve 


tracts. 





of the Adirondack woods, which are so essen- 
tial and necessary for the health and recrea- 
tion of our greatest centres of population 
would be interests 
or corporate There 
is not a more difficult task anywhere be- 
fore the people, and not a more definitely 
important one, than the preservation of our 


given over to private 


interests in disguise. 


forests and of our forest reservations. It is 
a matter about which the Philistine and the 
jobber can always cry out, “ Sentimentality !” 
Wherever there is timber—all of it is growing 
every year more valuable—there is inevitably 
a pouitical jobber or a greedy lumber king to 
attempt its destruction. It 
cellent thing that this amendment was killed 
last November, for its operation would have 
affected the integrity of such Adirondack 
pleasures as are still open to the people ; but 
probably the most reassuring phase of the 
whole affair was the clear proof that both the 
press and the public have been awakened by 
long years of work on the part of a few de- 
voted and far-seeing men, to the fact that we 
must rise up in our might and protect our 


Was a very ex- 


trees and playgrounds if we would have them 
remain with us. Not a single newspaper of 
importance failed to 
against this last attack on the North Woods. 
Notwithstanding the intensely engrossing eco- 
nomic issues which were apt to overshadow 


come out strongly 


any such minor considerations on November 
3d, there was a clear majority of 300,000 votes 
against this threatened injury to the State's 
magnificent playground. The preservation 
of our game and of our forests and of our 
parks has always been one of the very few 
questions of those in which political discus- 
sion plays a part where there is but one side. 
The attempts to destroy legal safeguards have 
been all wrong ; the work for them has been 
in principle all right. The result of the vote 
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last November shows that the long-continued 
effort of the true sportsmen, the true students 
of nature, and a certain number of far-seeing 
journalists, has at last brought about the popu- 
lar attitude which will save the remnants of 
our woods and birds and wild animals. 


R. GLADSTONE’S cheerful readi- 

ness to vary his government of Great 

Britain with record-breaking exploits 
with the axe, with translations of Homer, or 
with the final word on the Future Life, has 
made him the wonder of his generation and 
the butt of Punch’s pleas- 
antry, but, to the elect who 
knew William Morris, the 
versatility of the Grand 
Old Man savored of dil- 
ettanteism beside the var- 
ied and thorough activi- 
ties of the artist who has 
just departed. If not all 
things to all men, Will- 
iam Morris was certainly 
something to all men who 
had any consciousness of 
beauty, whether in ro- 
mantic verse, in artistic decoration of a hun- 
dred sorts, or in the militant struggle for a 
less ugly organization of social and indus- 
trial Of the have 
within the past few weeks undertaken to tell 
the English people of their loss, and of Art’s 
loss, one condemns Morris's pictures, his tap- 





conditions. critics who 


estries, his stained-glass work, his books of the 
Kelmscott Press, and his harangues before 
the socialist mobs in Hyde Park—but breaks 
forth into mighty praise of ‘* The Earthly 
Paradise,” placing its author by the side of 
Chaucer as a narrative poet, and above Keats 
as an apostle of tranquil and simple beauty. 
Another the romantic 
stories, not a stanza of them, but maintains 
that Morris has done more than any other man 
of the century to introduce some modicum of 
elemental truth in popular standards of taste 
by means of his * Morris Chairs,” his won- 


cannot read verse- 


derful dyes, his printing and bookbinding, 
and the various decorative designs which his 
model handicraftsmen put forth from Merton 
Abbey. A third considers these pursuits as 
absolutely naught, but lauds Morris as the 
champion of the oppressed, and as the one 
man in England who without a possibility of 
selfish motives, from the height of worldly 
prosperity, would sturdily fight the battle 
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of the socialists along with their rank and 
file. 

After all, the most unusual quality about 
these many endeavors was their uniform suc- 
Dreamers with many-faceted sympa- 
thies are notsorare. But this“ idle singer of 
an empty Gay” made a thing “go” when he 
put his hand to it. At Merton Abbey, where 
trees took the place of smoke-stacks, where the 
most skilful and costly workmen and work- 
women toiled over Preraphaelite stained- 
glass designs, tapestry work of classic sub- 


cess. 


jects, and dyes which would not fade into 
livid and hues, the high ideals of 
labor’s dignity, its proper enjoyment and re- 
wards were actually attained; the workmen 
were paid the highest wages known in their 
trades, and their products were sold easily at 
prices which made the factory a very profit- 
able venture from the stand- point of the 
proprietor’s bank account, as well as from 
that of Art for Art’s sake. The Kelmscott 
Press, with its gorgeous bindings and its 
new fashions in initials, borders, and types, 
and its hand-made paper, was a successful 
publishing venture, although the cost of mak- 
ing the books made their price too high for 
Even when 
Morris threw on his socialist’s blouse, he dis- 


hideous 


any but very well-filled purses, 


played nothing of the incapacity of the vi- 
sionary. The workmen looked on him as a 
man and a brother, and their leaders were 
glad to acknowledge his aid and his effective- 
ness. When it was necessary to raise funds 
for purposes of propagandism, Morris wrote 
a play—a sort of politico-social extravaganza 
—and himself took the part of the imaginary 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Both the play 
and the actor came off with 
éclat ; the motley assembly of 
roared with laughter, and 
seeched to turn his hand to dramatic work. 
It was the Hyde Park phase of the poet's life, 
of course, which debarred him from the laure- 
ateship. He was the artist—an artist in every 
thought and action—who could have worn 
the mantle of Tennyson with grace and pro- 
priety. 


tremendous 
socialists 


Morris was be- 


T is a curious fact that for every dollar’s 
worth of gold ore won from the bowels 
of the earth, about two dollars must be 

expended. At least this is the general truth 
in regard to the gold regions of the past; 
and Alaska, the newest mining country, seems 
to be no exception. It is true, however, that 
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several of the miners who have gone into 
this vast Northwestern territory have made 
large fortunes in the gold fields of the mighty 
Yukon River and those of the south coast. 
During the past year there has been quite z 

tide of mining mi- 
= gration into Alas- 
ka, and there are 
now no less than 
4,000 white min- 
ers on the Yukon 
alone, with 10,000 
natives. One 
mine of the south 


G ‘ 
we NEWS 
ELD ORADO coast produces 

$500,000 annually 


in gold, and several others produce so much as 
$300,000. Alaska is in more than one sense 
anew country. It is, geologically, not only 
new, but quite an unfinished country. The 
scientists who visit it say that in the course of 
time, when nature has completed her glacial 
handiwork, it will be no mean_ possession. 
And, indeed, at its present point of construc- 
tion, Alaska can support about four millions 
of people in its 577,000 square miles. But 
the country has not been opened up to agra- 
rian pursuits, and not only have the natives 
and visitors neglected the cultivation of their 
sources of food, but they have come into a 
fair way of killing off the natural game- 
supply. At the Forty Mile Station on the 
Yukon there were 4,000 caribou killed last 
yearalone. The white people have destroyed 
the seals, and the natives are too destitute to 
offer much opportunity for regeneration. 
Into this hapless situation has stepped a 
most remarkable man, the Rev. Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson. 
ary in Utah, and then extended it to Alaska, 
covering in each year of his peregrinations 
something like 25,000 miles. Dr. Jackson is 
intensely aware that it is necessary first to 
save the bodies of the heathens if he is to 
have a fair chance at their souls, and hence 
the remarkable project of his which inspires 
this paragraph. As the caribou could not be 
domesticated, and there seemed no chance to 
feed the number of dogs necessary to do the 
carrying work of the community, either for 
the miners or the natives, Dr. Jackson con- 
ceived the idea of introducing the reindeer 
into Alaska. He brought over several hun- 
dred head of reindeer from Siberia, in the 
face of prophecies that the scheme was im- 
practicable from beginning to end. The 
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He began his work as a mission- 





United States Government appointed him its 
special agent after he had demonstrated the 
scheme was feasible, and he later added some 
native Siberian herders to his reindeer colony. 
The deer are doing wonderfully well; they 
have increased sixty per cent. each year, and 
keep fat, sleek, and healthy. Dr. Jackson has 
just returned from his last trip to Alaska, 
and is trying to secure appropriations for 
adding 1,500 or 2,000 more of the animals. 
This he considers will be sufficient to stock 
that section of the country. One difficulty 
he has had comes from the presence of the 
dogs used for sledding. They chase and kill 
the deer wherever they see them, and it is 
scarcely possible to maintain the reindeer in 
regions of the country.where the dogs are 
still used. The latter are entirely inadequate 
to supply the necessary traction power of the 
future Alaska, or even of the present Alaska. 
It is already necessary to ship large quanti- 
ties of dog-food from Chicago, made from 
the refuse of the great slaughter-houses, in 
order to provide food for the hungry canine 
population. In the half century which has 
seen the loss of the buffalo and of so many 
other valuable American animals, it is par- 
ticularly notable to find this far-sighted 
clergyman laying what seems to be the sure 
foundations of an indispensably useful and 
very ornamental race of semi-domestic ani- 
mals. There are now 1,100 reindeer doing 
well in Dr. Sheldon’s stations, and the entire 
cost to the United States was $20,000, or less 
than $20 per head. 


HOSE who have known of the McDon- 
ogh Farm School, in Maryland, will 
not be surprised at the brilliant success 

of Mr. George’s Junior Republic, which has 
attracted so much notice this year. Indeed, 
any observer of children will see that wher- 
ever they are left to themselves to formulate 


social institutions, 
the result isa per- THE GEORGE 
fect microcosm of UJUNIOR. REPUBLIC 


the organization of 
the human race at 
large. Mr. George 
is a thoughtful and 
sympathetic young 
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man of en- 
ergy, who lives in a 
little town of New York State. Half a dozen 
years ago he brought a score of boys and 
girls from the slums of New York to sum- 


great 
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mer in his bright and beautiful country. He 
found his own and his mother’s work among 
them so successful that in two years he had 
over two hundred children in his summer 
camp, and since then the work has prog- 
ressed so successfully that in this present 
year the institution known as the Junior Re- 
public, with its intensely interesting organiza- 
tion and self-government, has come to be a 
permanent fact. A number of the 
remain in the camp not only for two summer 
tl Mr. 


tae 
the entire government of this 


children 


months, but during whole year. 


George has put 


colony into the hands of the colonists. They 
have their Congress, an upper and lower 
House, and periodical elections. They have 


their police force, their courts, their lawyers, 
their juries, their system of currency, their 
classes of skilled workers and unskilled work- 
srs and paupers. Mr. George himself is presi- 
dent of the republic. 

It would be well worth while, if there were 





space, to describe in detail the organization 
of this little sovereignty, which has based its 
civil institutions so closely on those of the 
United States, in such a way as to give a most 
perfect training to its citizens in civic duties 
The boys and girls are from 


They work 


and virtues. 
twelve to seventeen years old. 
at farming, landscape gardening, carpentry, 


The wages 


millinery, sewing, and cooking. 
of the unskilled workmen are fifty cents, of 
the middle class seventy, and of the highest 
class of workmen ninety cents, paid of course 
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in the tin currency of the Junior Republic. 
From this foundation it is easy to imagine 
how in practical working there should be a 
high price set on thrift, honesty, good con- 
duct, and energy. The fact that the pauper 
element must exist largely by itself in dis- 
grace, and must eat at the expense of the 
community, makes a public sentiment that is 
very definitely and decidedly antagonistic to 
pauperism. Naturally the highest ambition 
of each boy is to become a policeman, but 
civil service examinations are so thorough in 
this department that only the very best and 
When 


they do they almost invariably make good 


most efficient boys can pass them. 


officers of the law, exhibiting a zeal, tempered 
with fairness, which is said to be very remark- 
able. There is a bank in the colony in 
which the members of the republic can save 
up their earnings. If they are careful and 
industrious they may have a balance of so 
$50 when the comes for 


much as time 


a return to the city. This $50 is given 
to them in clothes or provisions for their 


parents in the tenement-heuses of New York. 


One can imagine the righteous pride of 


a youngster who can bring home such re- 
sources to his home in the East Side of New 
York. 
by an association of ladies and gentlemen of 
New York, who have the 
thoroughness of the nd it 


Mr. George’s work is now supported 


seen value and 


work, < is safe to 
say that no rescue work of equal dimensions 


has ever been more valuable and successful. 
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